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A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 
to you, my children! 
May blessings rich as love 
can give, numerous as snow- 
flakes, and enduring. as the 
everlasting hills, descend 
gently on your unwrinkled 
brows, and fill your youthful 
hearts ! May no sorrows poi- 
son the stream of your young 
lives, no misfortunes freeze 
your flowing spirits, no vices 
mar the beauty of your char- 
acters; but may innocent 
mirth well up within you, like 
the crystal waters from a 
fairy’s fountain, — jocund 
laughter dance merrily upon 
your lips, sunshine flash from 
your eyes, and goodness 
adorn your conduct forever ! 
Such is my meaning, my chil- 
dren, when I wish you a 
Happy New Year. Huzza, 
then, for the glad, gleesome, Happy New Year! 
The New Year! Who doesn’t love the New Year? True, Mr. 





' January is a frisky youth, pouring mighty gusts of wind from his 


puffy cheeks into people’s faces, and bringing down clouds of snow- 
flakes from the sky with his mysterious wand, as if he wanted to be 
thought a great magician. Then he has icicles for eyelashes, and 
he wears a snow-wreath for a cap. Wherever he goes, the brooks 
and rivers do him homage. They cease to flow in his presence. 
They transform themselves into solid paths, along which he may 
march like a monarch enjoying a triumph. Besides all this, the 
young fellow acts the part of chief of police. He keeps everybody 











A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 



































moving on the state highway. ‘‘ Move along!—move along! 
Quick ! — stir yourselves!’’ he cries to every creature he meets: 
and he is so testy that, if he is not obeyed, he will sting the toes, 
bite the fingers, tingle the cheeks, and hang icicles on the noses of | 

the disobedient. Ile means all this for frolic and fun; and so it is, 
if not carried too far, as it is sure to be if he is not obeyed. 

But, notwithstanding all these odd tricks, who doesn’t love 
young January? 1 would like to see the boy or girl who does not. | 

He would be a curiosity ; and 1 should be tempted to send him to 
some old curiosity-shop for exhibition. Why, you know that Mr. | 
January has an old friend of children, named Santa Cravs, or Sr. | 
| 


' 
i Nicuo.as, who always comes with him, crouching down, like an over- 
| loaded donkey, beneath a load of pleasant nick-nacks for the boys | | 
and girls. Young January carries his friend all over the land, and | | 
i sends him, by the way of chimneys, windows, or doors, into almost | | 

every house, with orders to leave some of his wonderful toys in | | 

a every pair of stockings he may find on the chimney-piece. Then | | 

7 FF what fun there is every New Year’s morning, when the boys and || 

t f girls peep into their stockings, to find out what the venerable and | | 

. ! jocose St. Nicholas has been pleased to put there! And how many 

S . young hearts are made glad by these New Year’s Gifts! 1 love 

5 rollicking young January for this. Huzza, again, then, I say ! — 


} 
huzza for the glad New Year! | 

And old Sot, the monarch of the skies, loves him, too. That good | 
old sky-king gets up earlier, and goes to bed later, every day, from | 
the time young January first shows his little puffy face until he 
retires to his summer residence. Why he should do this, if he 
does n’t love him, it would puzzle a Philadelphia lawyer to tell. 
And I think I know why the sky-king loves him. Would n’t you 
like to know, too, Miss Laughinglips ? 

Listen! Put your ear close to my lips, and I will tell you! 
Young January brings a little bird with him, a beautiful little bird, 
prettier than humming-bird or bird of Paradise. This bird sings 
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such a love of a song, in such a bewitching voice, that whoever | 
hears it is charmed by it. As the charm works, the listener forgets | 
his past sorrows, dries up his tears, sees beautiful visions of lovely | 
landscapes and golden skies, grows young in heart and strong in 
purpose again, and is made very happy. Now, this little warbler | 
young January sends into a hundred thousand homes, and bids him | 
| 
| 


— 


sing his song by a hundred thousand hearth-sides. Would you like 
to know the name of this dear little bird? It is Horr! LKverybody 
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MAGIC FLUTE. —THE KING OF THE PUMPKINS. 3 


hopes in January, you know; and that is why the New Year brings 
with it so much of life, pleasure, and joy. 

Well, I hear the little birdling’s song to-day, and I hope. I hope 
that you, my dear children, may all live innocently and happily 
through the year. I hope you will all grow wiser, better, more use- 
ful, more fit for heaven. I hope our magazine will be better, more 
beautiful, more amusing, more instructive than ever ; and I hope that 
you will all continue to read its pages until you cease to be children. 
Once more, then, I wish you a Happy New Year! Once more let 
us say, Huzza for the glad New Year! F. F. 


_— — ip © Ge 


HOW TO MAKE A MAGIC FLUTE. 


ONCE read of a way to produce the sounds of a small flute by 
a curious means. I will tell you how to do it. 

Take a good sound cork, with as few holes or cracks in it as pos- 
sible. By placing this against the teeth, holding it tightly between 
the lips, and playing upon it with the handles of two forks, a singu- 
lar imitation of a piccolo, or small flute, will be produced. The tune 
should be fancied by the player; and a quick air will be found most 
effective. 

Now, I never tried this experiment with a cork and fork-handles. 
Will some of my ingenious boy-readers try it, and write me con- 
cerning their success ? F. F. 
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THE KING OF THE PUMPKINS. 


7 OU have all heard of the king of Russia, and the king of Den- 
mark, and the king of Naples, and a great many other kings ; 
but did you ever hear of the king of the Pumpkins? You smile; 
but I am serious, and repeat the question, Did you ever hear of the 
king of the Pumpkins? No? Well, I thought so; and yet.there 
is sucha thing, and I ’ll tell you aboutit. A curious custom prevails 
in Paris of annually proclaiming the king of the Pumpkins, and of 
making a solemn procession in honor of the largest vegetable of the 
species which can be discovered. The ‘‘king”’ of the last year was 
grown at St. Mande, and weighed three hundred and forty-eight 
pounds, being a little less than seven feet in circumference. 
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4 THE OLD GOAT AND HER PUPIL. 





THE OLD GOAT AND HER PUPIL. 


A FABLE, BY UNCLE FRANK. 


A SPRUCE young goat tried hard to make himself appear like a 
sheep. He endeavored to talk and act like a sheep. Half his 
time was spent in putting on airs. He went so far as to cut off his 
beard, so that he might bear a more striking resemblance to the sheep 
family ; and he was once heard to say that he would give anything 
if he could either get rid of his horns altogether, or have them 
twisted as the horns were worn by some of the old fathers whom he 
so much admired. The little simpleton, however, lost far more than 
.¢ gained by his singular manners. Instead of being more respected 
and beloved, as he thought he should be, he was despised by every- 
body. 

One day, after having been ridiculed and abused by some of his 
young neighbors, he went to his schoolmistress, with a huge budget 
brimful of troubles. This schoolmistress, by the way, was an old 
goat with a wise head. 

“Q, dear!” sighed the little fellow, ‘‘everybody hates me! I 
wish I was dead! I’m sure I don’t know what it all means! The 
more I try to be good, the more they all dislike me and shun me!”’ 

‘« My dear child,’’ said Mrs. Longbeard, ‘‘I’m sorry for you; but 
I can’t do anything to help you. It will always be so until you 
turn over a new leaf, and act very differently.” 

‘Why, I try as hard as I can now to make people like me,’ 
replied the young goat. ‘‘ Ilow can I act any better ?”’ 
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A MAN OF BONES. 5 
‘““Well, why not? The farmer thinks more of his sheep than he 
does of his goats, —a great deal more.’’ 


‘“You ape the sheep too much.”’ 
‘‘ And what of that ?”’ 
‘Why, if he likes the sheep best, he will love me more than the | 
best of the goats if I become as much as possible like a sheep.”’ | 
“That ’s exactly where you mistake. He’ll not like you half as 
well.”’ | 
“And, pray, why not? ”’ | 
“For the same reason that nobody else likes you so well, — | 
because you don’t act like yourself. Take my advice, now. Be | 
yourself, Don’t try to be anybody else. You’ll not succeed if you | 
try. You’ll make a miserable failure. Mark my word, sir! Ifyou 
ever come across a person that likes you, you will find that he will 
like you as a goat, and not as a sheep. A sheep you could never be, 
though you might practise a lifetime. Be a goat, then; be a goat, 
and nothing else.’’ | 
This advice, I believe, proved of some service to the juvenile goat. | 
And, by the way, reader, may it not be of some little service to you? | 


—____—_> ><> ><a 


A MAN OF BONES. 

ft ERE is a curious fact for you. The flesh of a living man once 

grew into bone. It seems hard to believe, yet I suppose it 
was so; for, in the Museum at Dublin, Ireland, there is,or was, the 
skeleton of one Clerk, a native of the city of Cork, whom they call the 
Ossified Man, one of the greatest curiosities of nature. It is the car- 
cass of a man entirely ossified in his lifetime, living in that condition 
several years. Those that knew him before this surprising altera- 
tion, affirm that he had been a young man of great strength and 
agility. He felt the first symptoms of this surprising change some 
time after he had laid all night in the fields, after a debauch; till, 
by slow degrees, every part grew into a bony substance, excepting 
his skin, eyes, and intestines; his joints settled in such a manner 
that no ligament had its proper operation ; he could not lie down or 
rise up without assistance. 
yet, when he was placed upright, like a statue of stone, he could | 
stand, but could not move in the least. His teeth were joined, and 4 
formed into one entire bone; therefore a hole was broken through | 
them to convey liquid substance for his nourishment. The tongue 
lost its use, and his sight left him, some time before he expired. F.F. 


He had at last no bend in his body ; 
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THE TERRIBLE LITTLE FINGER. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY ANNIE T. WILBUR. 





4 “VE RY queer old gentleman was Mr. Jerome. 
f ' Among other strange things which he was in 
| Si the habit of doing, he would claim that he had an 
—||||\4 _. extremely knowing little finger. [Half the boys 







and girls in the neighborhood where he lived be- 
lieved that, by the aid of this finger, he could 
detect any mischief they might do. Many a time, while 
walking in the street, has he stopped suddenly, when 
approaching a group of children, and consulted his little finger 
Whenever he did so, the boys and girls would gather around him, 
often with fear and trembling, to learn what that dreaded oracle pro- 
nounced concerning them. Whether this singular man did ex- 


actly right, in thus making pretensions to the children which had no 
foundation in truth, we will not stop now to discuss. We incline to 
the opinion that he might have adopted a wiser and better course. 
We must tell an anecdote about him and his queer ways, however, 
in which the reader will find some good lessons involved. 

Ile was once quietly sitting on an old stool, in a room of his own 
house, and four little boys were listening at a distance. After hav- 
ing looked at them with a severe eye, he interrogated them thus, 
first striking the floor with his foot : 

‘ Are you there, Compére Martinet ?”’ 

‘Yes, master,’”’? replied a harsh voice, which seemed to come 
from beneath the ground; ‘‘ yes, master; I am here.”’ 

‘It is well,” replied Mr. Jerome. 

The four children looked at each other; they were much afraid. 

‘‘ Little John,” then said Mr. Jerome to the youngest of the four, 
‘‘what were you doing last night, at midnight ?” 

‘‘T was asleep, papa.” 

Mr. Jerome immediately placed the little finger of his left hand 
to his ear: he listened attentively, for this little finger seemed to be 


‘‘ Were you asleep ?”’ asked Mr. Jerome, looking at his son. 


| 
} 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


whispering to him. 
‘“ Yes, papa.”’ 
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THE TERRIBLE LITTLE FINGER. 


“ You were not asleep.”’ 

“ Yes, papa.”’ 

‘« My little finger has just told me that yesterday, at midnight, 
you ascended to the attic to steal my apples, while I was asleep ; 
that you filled a large basket with them; which you afterwards 
devoured in company with the bad boys of the neighborhood.” 

‘“ No, papa.” 

‘The proof,” said Mr. Jerome, “‘ the proof that this little finger 
has told the truth is, that I perceive one of the seeds of my beauti- 
ful apples still lodged between your teeth.” 

Little John hastily shut his mouth. 

‘It is too late, child, to shut your mouth; it would have been 
better if you had not opened it,” said Mr. Jerome. And, striking 
the floor with his foot; he cried out: 

‘‘ Are you there, Compére Martinet ?” 

‘‘ Yes, master; I am here,’’ replied the hoarse voice. 

‘It is well,” said Mr. Jerome. Then he proceeded to interrogate 
George, his second son. 

‘ And you, George,— what were you doing in the woods, while I 
was at work, earning bread for you and your brothers ? ”’ 

George replied: ‘‘I have not been in the woods, papa.”’ 

‘‘We shall soon know,” replied Mr. Jerome, putting his little 
finger to his ear. Then he exclaimed: 

‘‘ George, my son, you have been in the woods.” 

‘7, papa - 

‘‘ You robbed some birds’ nests there; which is, I have already 
told you, a very wicked act, since it is at once doing harm to the 
mother of the little ones, and to the little ones themselves.”’ 

‘‘ Papa, I did not rob the birds’ nests.” 

‘That is to say,’’ resumed Mr. Jerome, “‘ that my little finger has 
not told the truth.” 

‘‘1t must be so, father.” 

Mr. Jerome questioned his little finger again; then, turning once 
more towards George, he said : 

‘‘ You robbed the finches’ nest which was on the apple-tree in the 
vineyard ¢ ”’ 

“Q, no, papa!” 

‘And the blackbirds’ nest which was on the plum-tree in my 
garden ?”’ 

‘Tt was not I, papa.” 

‘“Who then? It was, perhaps, my little finger ?”’ 
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8 THE TERRIBLE LITTLE FINGER. 


‘« That might have been, papa.” 
‘‘Was it also my little finger that tore your pantaloons and 


jacket? No; it was the branches of the apple-tree and plum-tree 
where the birds’ nests were. What have you done with the poor 
birds ?”’ asked Mr. Jerome, angrily. 

‘‘T do not know, papa,” replied little George. 

‘J will tell you. These finches and these blackbirds died in your 
hands of hunger and misery. To conceal your bad action, you gave 
them to the cat. You committed a crime in order to conceal a 
fault.’’ 

Mr. Jerome struck the floor with his foot, and cried out: ‘‘ Are 
you there, Father Martinet ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, master, I am here,’’ replied the hoarse voice. 

‘It is well,’”’ said Mr. Jerome. Then, addressing his third son : 

‘‘ Joseph, what were you doing yesterday and the day before, 
while I was at work earning your bread and that of your brothers ?”’ 

Joseph replied: ‘‘ 1 was at school.”’ 

‘‘ We shall soon know,” said Mr. Jerome, putting his little finger 
to his ear. ‘‘ You were not at school, child,” said he, angrily 

‘‘ Yes, papa,’’ replied the little scholar. 

‘‘ You played truant.”’ 

‘‘No, papa!” said the little boy, crying, hoping thus to give his 
words the appearance of truth. 

sut the little finger of Mr. Jerome was inflexible; it denounced 
without pity. 

‘ Child,”” resumed Mr. Jerome, ‘‘ you went down to the banks of 
the river to throw stones into it.” 

‘‘ No, papa.”’ 

‘* You went to the woods to gather nuts and berries.”’ 

‘* No, papa.’”’ 

‘‘ Where are your books ?”’ 

‘* Papa,— I — have left them at school.” 

‘‘ You left them on the banks of the stream, where you were fish- 
ing for trout and minnows.”’ 

The little boy began to cry aloud at being thus found out. 

Mr. Jerome struck the floor with his foot, and exclaimed: “ Are 
you there, Compere Martinet ?”’ 

‘“ Yes, master, I am here,” replied the hoarse voice. 

‘‘ It is well,”’ said Mr. Jerome. 

Then he beckoned to his eldest son to approach. He was a large 
boy, with a ruddy face, curly hair, large, black and round eyes. He 
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approached his father with the confidence of a good boy. Never- 
theless, Mr. Jerome still held his little finger to his ear. ‘‘ Michael, 
while I was occupied in earning bread for your brothers and your- 
self, you were fighting with the miller’s son ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, papa,’”’ replied Michael, resolutely. 

‘‘ Why so, if you please ?”’ 

‘* Because he advised my brother John to steal your apples.” 

‘ Was that all ?”’ 

‘‘ No, papa; because he advised my brother George to rob the 
birds’ nests.” 

‘Was that all ?”’ 

‘* Because he advised my brother Joseph to play truant.” 

There was a moment of silence, during which Michael said to 
himself: ‘‘ My father’s little finger does not know what to say ; it 
is confused.”’ 

Meanwhile the countenance of Mr. Jerome was visibly over- 
shadowed. 

‘* You fought,’’ resumed Mr. Jerome, breaking the silence, ‘ be- 
“ause you pulled the ears of the miller’s ass, angry as you were 
that the miller’s son would not let you mount the beast ;— because 
this brave boy had the courage to defend the animal from your 
abuse.”’ 

The bad boy was silenced. 

‘It was you,” continued Mr. Jerome, ‘‘it was you, and not he, 
who advised John to steal my apples, George to rob the birds’ nests, 
and Joseph to play truant.’’ 

Mr. Jerome struck the floor with his foot so angrily that the house 
shook from cellar to garret, and cried out: ‘‘ Are you there, Com- 
pere Martinet ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, master, I am here.’’ 

‘It is well,” said Mr. Jerome. 

This Comptre Martinet was a singular personage, with his great 
black cloak, his thick eyebrows, his little, round, gray, squint eyes ; 
with his long and yellow face, his withered hands, his pinched lips, 
and angry looks. Mr. Jerome opened an enormous trap-door, and, 
taking his boys by the ears, made them descend into the dark cellar 
whence the hoarse voice proceeded, and exclaimed: ‘‘ Compére 
Martinet, you can have these four naughty boys.” 

And the trap-door closed noisily, and the sound of the lash was 
heard, striking, striking, and the voices of the four children, howl- 


ing, howling, howling. 
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10 THE TERRIBLE LITTLE FINGER. 


At this moment a pretty little girl of ten years entered, hastily 
and smilingly, and ran to throw herself into the arms of Mr. Jerome, 
who embraced her tenderly. Nevertheless, he again put the ter- 
rible little finger to his ear. ‘‘ Marie,’’ said he, ‘“‘ what became of 
the breakfast that I gave you to carry to school ? ”’ 

‘‘It was eaten, papa,”’ said the little girl, blushing. 

“Was that the reason you were so hungry when dinner-time 
came?” said Mr. Jerome, smiling. ‘‘ What became of the tart 1 
gave you Monday ?”’ 

‘‘ Eaten, papa.” 

‘And the sweetmeats of Tuesday ?”’ 

‘ Eaten, papa.’’ 

‘ And the cherries of Wednesday ? ”’ 
‘Eaten, papa.’ 

‘ And the beautiful plums of Friday ?” 
‘ Eaten, papa.”’ 

‘And the cream cheese of Saturday ?”’ 

‘« All eaten, my good little father.’ 

“Yes, yes; all eaten,’”’ said Mr. Jerome, with tears in his eyes ; 
‘eaten, not by this pure little mouth, but by the black and hungry 
mouth of the poor little chimney-sweep who passes by here every 
day.” . 

Marie cast down her eyes. 

Mr. Jerome took his little Marie in his arms, and said to her: 
‘‘ Yes, my daughter, God wishes us to conceal our good actions 
that we may not humble those who are the objects of them. But 
the good God does not tell us to give all at once, but to divide it, 
that it may last the longer.’’ 

Here the four little boys were heard lamenting. ‘‘ Father, who is 
crying so?” 

‘‘ Your brothers, whom Compére Martinet is chastising.”’ 

Marie threw herself on her father’s neck, supplicatingly. 

‘“No, no!’’ exclaimed Mr. Jerome, ‘‘ they have been naughty.” 

Nevertheless, at the entreaties of Marie, he recalled the four little 
boys, and said to them: ‘‘ Thank your sister, who asked me to for- 
give you.” Then, embracing Marie: ‘‘ You are a good girl, and 
will be an excellent woman; and, as God blesses in heaven those 
whom the poor love on earth, you will be blessed of God, ny good 
little daughter!’’ Then, turning towards his sons: ‘ There will 
always be terrible little fingers to denounce bad actions, and Com- 
peres Martinet to punish them !” 
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BOYS WHO THINK, AND BOYS WILO DON’T THINK. 


66 DID N’T think,” said a smart-looking boy, one day, as he 
stood, with downcast eyes, in the presence of a grave-look- 
ing gentleman. 

‘You didn’t think, eh? Then Iam ruined because you are a 
thoughtless boy. You may go, sir,’’ replied the gentleman, in a tone 
of voice which expressed both sorrow and sternness. 

The boy silently left the room. He, too, seemed sad, and a tear 
elistened in the corner of his eye. 

What was the matter? What had he done? I will tell you. 

Ile was an apprentice. lis trade was that of a carpenter. It 
had been a part of his duty to light the fire in the shop half an hour 
before the men came to work. One cold, windy morning he lighted 
the fire, as usual; but, in doing so, he left a single shaving burning 
outside the door of the stove. It was only one shaving. He didn’t 
think it would do any harm, because it was only a litfle shaving. 
But a puff of wind from beneath the door of the shop blew the 
shaving on to the floor. There it set fire to another shaving; the 
fire spread, unperceived by the boy, until it reached a pile of shav- 
ings, and blazed up into the room. Then he started, and tried to 
put it out. But he was too late. It was beyond his control. THe 
rushed out, shouted ‘‘ Fire!’’ and alarmed the people. They came, 
but could not save the shop. It was burned down, and its owner, 
not being insured, was ruined. 
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12 BOYS WHO THINK, AND BOYS WHO DON’T THINK. 





He was ruined because that boy did n’t think ! 
Jemmy Hat., a boy whose health was not very good, owned a 
little dog, named Fido. One morning the damp east wind was 
blowing, and little Fido took it into his head to run into the street 
when the servant opened the door. 
Now Fido had a furious enemy over the way, in the person of a 
great dog, named Growler. Many atime had Growler rolled Fido 
in the mud, and it was thought by the neighbors, and feared by 
Jemmy, that Growler would, one day or other, squeeze poor Fido’s 
breath out of his body. 
This fear led Jemmy to run after Fido as soon as he saw him in 
the street. Bareheaded, and without outside coat or cloak, he ran 
into the street, crying, ‘“‘ Fido, Fido, come here! old Growler will 
catch you. Fido! Fido!” 
But Growler was not in sight, as Fido very well knew. So he 
wagged his little stumpy tail, pricked up his flabby ears, barked, 
and ran down the street with a look which seemed to say, ‘‘ Catch 
me if you can, Master Jemmy.”’ 
Jemmy followed Fido with all his speed. But it was at least ten 
minutes before he caught him, as he did at last. 
When he returned to the house his mother said to him: ‘‘ Jemmy ! 
Jemmy! how could you run out without a hat this cold, windy 
morning? I am afraid you have taken cold, my child. Why did 
you do so?” 
‘“‘T did n’t think,” replied Jemmy. 
As Jemmy’s mother feared, he had taken cold. A fever attacked 
him, and he came near losing his life, just because he did n’t think! 
Now, just look at the picture at the head of this article. You see 
a farmer’s boy lying on the ground. The sheep and cattle are resting 
quietly around him, but he is looking at the sky. He is thinking. 
Ile has looked on those heavenly bodies with a curious eye. He 
has asked himself questions about their nature, distances, motions, 
and laws ; and there he is, thinking out answers to his questions. 
“Well, what good did his thinking do him ?”’ I hear a boy, with 
a curling lip, inquire. 
It made a great and useful man of him, my little sneerer. That 
boy’s name was James Frereuson. He was a poor man’s child; 
but he was not too poor to think. His father could not afford to 
send him to school. But James would not let this fact make him a 
dunce. He became his own teacher. He learned to read by think- 
ing, while his father taught his elder brother. He examined every 
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curious object he saw, and thought about it until he understood it. 
Thus he became a boy-philosopher at first, and at last a noted 
astronomer and philosopher, of whom his country is justly proud. 

I wish, my dear children, you would all imitate James Ferguson’s 
example, and learn to think. When you see any new object or 
power, ask yourselves what it is? who made it? what is its use? 
why has it such and such powers? to what class of objects or 


powers does it belong ?— and similar questions. So, when you are 


about to act or speak, THINK First. Ask if what you are about to say 
or do is proper, true, right. Just acquire the habit of thinking thns, 
and you will avoid much evil; while, on the other hand, like James 


Ferguson, you will gain much good . PF 
o r> > * oC: l Sovoc ° F. F. 


++ > 


TIMELY OFFERINGS. 


In merry guise, with weeping eyes, 

I waken life to glad surprise ; 

Forest and field melodious make ; 

These flowerets take, they ’re fur thy sxke. 


SUMMER, 


With ruddy face I take my place ; 

The yellow corn waves by ny grace ; 
The sickle reaps, these sheaves I tuke, 
My offering make, they ’re for thy -ake. 


AUTUMN, 


With freshening breeze I shake the trees, 
The ripe fruit falls mid falling leaves ; 
This honey-comb, this apple take, 


‘ 


This ruby grape, they ’re for thy sxke. 


WINTER. 
With icy coil I bind the soil, 
Relieve both earth and man from toil ; 
In social cheer thy pleasure take, 
These fireside joys are fur thy sake. 


ALL IN CHORUS. 


We sisters four, before your door 

Pass, each in turn, with plenteous store 

Yielded our gifts, our task is done, 

Our race is run, your clock strikes one. Munna, 
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A TALK ABOUT CORAL. 


OU have heard a great deal about the wonders performed by 

little animals called coral insects ; how, in making their houses 

in the ocean, they gradually make islands that at length come to be 

inhabited by men. Suppose, now, that we have a short talk about 

these curious creatures. I have a notion that we may learn some- 

thing about them which we never knew before, and which will be 
worth listening to. 

I want to correct an error, into which you may have fallen, con- 
cerning these animals. I said, at the outset, that you had probably 
heard much about these little creatures, which are called coral 
insects. Now, they are not insects, though they are sometimes called 
so, any more than star-fish or oysters are insects. The order of 
animal life which naturalists have distinguished by the name of 
insect is extremely well marked. The fly, the bee, the wasp, are 
examples. The coral animal is as unlike these insects as possible. 

The animal which makes the coral islands belongs to the order 
called zoéphyles. They are sometimes called radia/ed animals, be- 
cause they have organs, placed like the rays of a daisy, around their 
mouths. There are a great many of these radiated species. Among 
them, all those that are made in the shape of a cone, or a tube, and 
have a fringe of arms around the mouth, are called polypes. The 
coral animal is a polype, it being a jelly tube, with arms. These 
arms are called, by naturalists, fentacula. All the polypes are an 
extremely interesting, and remarkably busy, race of creatures. They 
are pretty low in the scale of animal life, it is true; but they know 
when they are touched, and try-instantly to hide themselves. They 
cannot have much sensation. Properly, they can hardly be said to 
have any atall. Think of a polype being cut into half a dozen pieces, 
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degree of feeling. 

The coral polypes are the sfone-masons of their race. They build, 

for the most part, of chalk. They do not walk about much, but are 
accustomed to spend their days in one place. These animals are 
great scavengers. Do you know what a scavenger is? Perhaps 
you have seen men sweep dust, and dirt, and straws, away from the 
streets of acity ; such men are called scavengers, and we are greatly 
obliged to them for the work they perform, since decayed animal 
and vegetable substances, when they become putrid, injure the air 
we breathe. Impure substances also injure water; therefore, to 
assist in cleansing the seas, the Lord God has seen good to make 
the polypiferous family tue great scavengers of the ocean; anda 
very numerous and happy set of workmen they are, ever delighting 
in their appointed labors. They have no brooms to sweep with, no 
arts to hurry away what they collect; but every bad morsel of 
decaying substance that floats past them they fold in their arms, 
and with joy they pour the offensive bits of refuse into their living 
tubes, where the juice in their bodies turns what they take into part 
of their own living substance. 

The chalk-making polypes do not all rear the same kind of habita- 
tion; indeed, the homes they build are so different that men have 
given them different names. There are the Corallines, the Madre- 
pores, the Sea Pens, the Sea Mats, and many others. The builders 
of these substances are generally all of them very small tube polypes, 
with delicate tentacula. Some of them are not so large around as a 
hair of our heads, but some are a great deal larger. In some kinds 
of coral, each polype makes for itself a hard chalk or horny tube to 
live in; others live in a thick gluey skin that is over the chalk; and 
thousands upon thousands, joining their tubes together side by side, 
form masses of wall miles and miles in length. 

If all the barns, houses, churches, and castles, men ever built in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, were put together, we should 
find that the delicate worms of the polypiferous order have built a 
far greater amount of solid wall than all the men on earth ever 
reared. Navigators tell us that in the South Pacific Ocean, near 
the coast of New Holland, there is a ridge of coral wall one thousand 
miles long. The beautiful group of islands called the Society 
Islands seem to be one mass of rock, formed by the coral and mad- 
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and then each one of these pieces becoming a complete animal in 
itself, and going straight to work on its own hook! One would not 
suppose that such a strange creature had a very high and intense 
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repore families. Their work was silently carried on under the bois- 
terous waves of the sea; and when they had finished it, God lifted 
up the crust of the earth, and brought their labors from under the 
waters. Sea-weeds soon gather upon these raised coral rocks; and 
when a little mould is formed, birds come and often drop seeds: 
floating pieces of timber, and matted portions of vegetables from 
other islands, are dashed up on their shores, bearing grass and other 
seeds; and it is wonderful how-soon, by these means, a coral island 
becomes a land of plenty and of beauty for man to inkabit. Though 
coral reefs sometimes look like solid walls, yet the coral polypes 
more frequently pile their cells together in the shape of large trees, 
with huge branches. Whole forests of these living trees are to be 
seen under the waves of the sea. 

The true corallines make the walls of their houses white. There 
are, however, another species of polypes, generally called coral 
animals, but which naturalists classify as asteroids, which build 
black and red habitations. These animals make that beautiful coral 
which is worn as ornaments. 1 have often seen men dredging for 
this valuable article in the Mediterranean and Adriatic seas. The 
polypes of the black and red varieties make their cells in a thick, 
fleshy jelly, that is deposited over the solid chalk wall, both the 
chalk and the jelly being formed by their own bodies. 

Among these asteroids there is one called the Alcyonian coral, 
pieces of which are often thrown upon the sea-shore. This coral 
looks so much like dull, yellowish, tough sea-weed, that a great 
many people would pass by it without a suspicion that it belonged 
to the coral family. But if we take it up and place it in a glass of 
sea-water, provided it still be alive, the strange little animals that 
live in its fleshy substance will push out their arms, which look like 
stars, through the little holes that cover its surface. Then, all bril- 
liant with starry flowers, the whole mass becomes a beautiful sight. 
The third figure of the three placed at the head of this article repre- 
sents a mass of alcyonian coral, with the little animals stretching 
out their arms (or fenfacula, as naturalists call them) in this manner. 

But we must glance at another of these asteroids, called the (uli- 
pore coral, This species has no jelly flesh of any kind belonging to 
it; but all the little polypes live in separate pipes, as distinct from 
each other as separate reeds ina bundle. Because of its form, — 
something like the pipes of an organ, —the tubipore is sometimes 
called the mustcal coral. The tubes are often of a fine crimson 
color, and the polypes of a bright green. I need not tell you that, 
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when they are arrayed in these 
colors, they are extremely beautiful. 
How can we help admiring not only 
the wisdom but the goodness of 
God, in arranging the works of his 
creation in such a manner that they 
aq are pleasing to the eye? 

at | These polypes often draw them- 
~— selves entirely into their tubes, and 
close up the opening with a little fold 
of skin. As their bodies grow upwards, the tubes follow them; and 
every now and then the whole colony of polypes, thus growing up 
side by side, take it at the same time into their heads to make a 
little knot, which knot divides the mass of tube coral into a sort of 
floor, and from the top of this floor the polypes start up with fresh 
tubes, and again work on till they deem it suitable to make another 
floor. Every floor is wider than the one beneath it, because a number 
of new little polypes have begun their tubes in it, so that the whole 
mass is larger at the top than at the bottom; just as a loaf of sugar 
would be if it were turned upside down. 

I have one more group of these asteroid corals to describe to you, 
and that is the extraordinary one called the pennatula, or sea-pen 
genus. This name is given because the sea-pen has a hard, chalky 
stick, like the stem of a goose’s quill. One end is blunt and naked, 
like the part of the quill ye make into a pen; and just where the 
goose-quill becomes feathery, the pennatula also becomes feathery ; 
but the down of the pennatula is not like the insensible down of the 
bird’s feather; for that which looks like down on the sea-pen is all 
alive! Each separate little bit of the feather which our fingers can 
brush up on the side of the quill is, in the pennatula, a long line of 
polype houses; each fine line having many polype tubes arranged 
along it. Row after row of these peopled streets rise up on both 
sides of the stick, to its very finest top; and really the whole thing 
looks as if the polypes had been trying to make their habitation as 
much like a large goose’s wing-feather as possible. 

If you will take a look at the three figures which appear at the 
head of this article, you will notice that the first figure looks like a 
quill. This is a good representation of the sea-pen. The second 
figure represents a single branch of the pen, highly magnified. 


VARIETIES OF TUBIPORE CORAL. 
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AURORA BOREALIS. 


| 

| 
Y children, you have, doubtless, all looked on those beautiful i 

luminous meteors called the Aurora Borealis, Northern Lights, | | 
or Streamers, which dance so merrily in the northern skies on frosty | 
evenings. We generally see them in the form of beams and rays; | 
but they appear in variots forms and shapes in the Arctic regions. | 
Sometimes they spread over the entire horizon, flickering, and 
shooting, and changing most whimsically from brilliant lights to 
dusky shadows. At other times, they assume the shape of pyramids, 
columns, crowns, and arches. The picture represents an Aurora 
which was seen in Europe in October, 1716. Another arch, equally 
splendid, was seen at Gosport, England, in January, 1831. 

In olden times the Aurora did not appear so frequently as it does 
now. But, when it did shine, people regarded it with fear and ter- 
ror. They thought it portended some terrible event, such as war, 
famine, or pestilence. In this age, however, men are wiser. They 
know that the Aurora is the product of some natural law; that it is 
probably caused by the passage of currents of electric fluid through 
the atmosphere when it is in a fit state to make them visible. Hence, 
no intelligent person is now afraid of the beautiful Aurora Borealis. | | 
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| 

| The meteors were first named Aurora Borealis in France by Gassrn- 
| pus, in 1681. The ancients called them chasmata, and trades, and 
| bolides, according to their forms and colors. 
| 






The Aurora, though generally of a grayish white, is sometimes of 
a yellowish tint; at other times it is red, green, orange, and crim- 
son. In the further north, they are not unfrequently attended with 

























hissing and cracking noises. | 
The Aurora is one of the wonderful and beautiful productions of 

the Creator. Like all the works of God, it is worthy of your atten- | 

tion, and will repay you for all the pains you may take to study and 

| understand it. F. F. 


—— 





AVALANCHES. 


| | 

| N the year 1749, the whole village of Rucras, in the canton | 

| of the Grisons, in Switzerland, was covered, and at the same | 
time removed from its site, by an avalanche of frozen snow. 
But this change, ~vhich happened in the night-time, was effected 
without the least noise, so that the inhabitants were not aware of it, 
and, on awaking in the morning, could not imagine why daylight | 
did not dawn. A hundred persons were dug out of the snow, sixty | 
of whom were still alive; the interstices between the snow contain- | 
ing sufficient air to support life. Not many years ago an instance 
occurred of a family buried under one of these avalanches, and who 
continued in that situation for above a fortnight, remaining all that 
time in utter darkness, and incrusted in a body of snow several 
hundred feet in thickness. A massy beam supported the roof 

| against this enormous pressure, and a milch ass, which happened to 
be thus incarcerated with the people, furnished sufficient nourish- 
ment for the support of life, until they were at length restored to 
the light of day. 
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MUTUAL ATTACHMENT. 


LADY friend of mine was walking on Broadway, a short time 
ago, when a gentleman’s button caught in the fringe of her 
shawl. Some moments elapsed before the parties were separated. 
‘‘T am attached to you, madam,”’ said the gentleman, good-humor- 
edly, while he was industriously trying to get loose. ‘‘The attach- 
ment is mutual, sir,’’ was the equally good-humored reply. 
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“ WOODSIDE,” TARRYTOWN — RESIDENCE OF THE BROTHERS WOODWORTH. 
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OUR COUNTRY HOME. 
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HILDREN! would 
— my home on the banks of the Hudson River? 
so, all you have to do is to lend me your ears. 
brother, Mr. D. Austin Woodworth, and myself, 
s occupy this pleasant retreat jointly. We call it ‘‘ Woodside.” 
*- You have an accurate representation of it in the engraving. 

It is situated in the township of Greenburg, and in that 
district of the township called Tarrytown. It is in the State of 
New York, and twenty-seven miles from the city of New York. The 
Hudson River Railroad, from New York to Albany, passes through 
the place, allowing us to go to the city, or return from it, in any 
one of a dozen different daily trains. 

Reader ! I hold it to be a truth, which, though perhaps not exactly 
self-evident, like some truths which are mentioned in the American 
Declaration of Independence, any reasonable and unprejudiced trav- 
eller will readily admit, that the Hudson is the noblest river in the 
world. Take it all together, I believe it to be the most charming 
river on the globe. At all events, it is the most charming I have 
ever seen. The Rhine, which is the theme of such universal praise, 
so far as picturesque beauty is concerned, is, in my judgment, quite 
inferior to the Hudson. I never saw the man or woman yet, who 
had a spark of taste, that did not go into ecstasies at the first view 
of the scenery between New York and Albany. You do not lose 
sight of the Bay of New York, on your upward tour, before you 
encounter the magnificent Palisades, towering perpendicularly, like 
a vast Chinese wall, on the western side of the river, and stretching 
for miles northward. Then, no sooner does this view fade from the 
vision, than you have distant glimpses of the Highlands; and when 
you pass through this wild district, you are not the sensible person 
I take you to be if, though you may have seen all the beauties of the 
Rhine, you will admit that there is anything in Germany which, for 
wild and romantic beauty, can match the Highland scenery. 

Should you ever visit Uncle Frank — and, once for all, let me say 
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THE TELEGRAPH CROSSING, FORT WASHINGTON. 


that I am always glad to see my nephews and nieces — you will 
observe that some portions of the road are cut through a solid rock 
for a great distance. You must not fail to notice the deep cut at 
Fort Washington. I will give you a picture of it, so that you can- 
not fail to know it when you see it. There is a train of cars passing 
through this chasm, as you perceive. You also notice some tall 
masts, carefully braced. You could scarcely guess what these 
masts are for; so I must tell you. The telegraph wires from Phila- 
delphia to New York cross the Hudson River at this point, and these 
high masts support the wires. 

Tarrytown has made something of a figure in the history of our 
republic. It was the theatre of one of the most important events 
connected with our struggle for national independence. It was here 
that poor André was captured. You recollect that sad story, I 
presume. If not, lose no time in making yourself familiar with it. 
Arnold, then at West Point— Arnold, whose name, among all 
nations, will always be branded as a ¢trai/or — had signified his wil- 
lingness to treat with the British for the surrender of that post. 
Major André was sent on a mission to West Point. He had ap 
interview with the infamous Arnold. The details of the plan were 
agreed upon. They were in writing. André placed them in his 
boots, for security, and started for the British head-quarters. He 
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had proceeded as far as Tarrytown. Dobbs’ Ferry, the end of his 
route, was only a few miles distant. He stopped a moment at the’ 


little stream, which crosses the highway, to water his horse. Three 
men — from curiosity, it would appear — accosted him. Their sus- 
picions were aroused, after some conversation with him. They 
captured him. He was taken to the American head-quarters, exam- 
ined, tried, convicted, executed. The little brook at which this 
lamented Englishman was taken forms the boundary of ‘‘ Woodside ”’ 
on the north, and the spot upon which a monument has been erected 
is but a few rods from our cherished “ glen.” 

‘Sleepy Hollow,’ which Irving has made so famous, is situated 
near us. If you will make us a visit, and are especially deserving 
— mark that !— we will show you the identical school-house where 
Ichabod Crane used to beat knowledge into the brains of his pupils. 
We will show you, too, the old Dutch church, the veteran mill, the 
bridge where the ‘‘ headless horseman ’’ was encountered, according 
to the ‘‘ Sleepy Hollow Legends.’”’ More than all this, I should n’t 
wonder if we would show you the pretty cottage where the modest 
and retiring, but admired and illustrious author of the Legends is 
passing the evening of his life. ‘‘ Sunnyside,’’ Washington Irving’s 
residence, is but a short distance from ours. 

Perhaps you would like to hear something about our neighbors ; 
and I should certainly be inclined to gratify such a wish, if it were 
not for the fear that, if I should be very talkative on this point, it 
would savor a little of tattling. Uncle Frank has such an abhor- 
rence of tattling, that he would be unwilling to come within a hun- 
dred miles of it. I may say, however, in a whisper, for fear some- 
body up this way will hear it, that there are not a few very pleasant 
people in these parts, including whole platoons of nephews and 
nieces, some of whom have greatly endeared themselves to me by 
untold indices of friendship and love. I wish I could tell you of 
half a dozen bright-eyed children of my own. But, alas !—TI sup- 
pose I ought to say this with the air of a man who is making a humble 
apology— Uncle Frank is a bachelor. My brother, with whom I 
share in the proprietorship of ‘‘ Woodside,”’ is, in this respect, much 
happier than I. He is a married man, and he keeps me under per- 
petual obligations to him for a very dear sister and two very dear 
little nieces, my only real among a host of nominal ones. UV. F. 
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SOLDIER WITH HIS FAMILY. 


“T?LL BE A SOLDIER.” 


we I ’LL be a soldier when I am a man,”’ said a stout little boy 
one day, as he brandished a tin sword, which had been given 
him for a Christmas present. 

“A soldier! Robert,” replied the boy’s mother, ‘‘ why do you 
wish to be a soldier? Do you think it would be a pleasant business 
to kill people, and batter down towns and cities with big guns and 
bombs ?”’ 

Robert had not thought of the killing, which is the soldier’s 
proper business ; so he said : 

‘‘ No, mother, I don’t want to kill people; but I should like to 
wear a laced coat, a plume in my hat, and a sword at my side. I 
think it is very fine, too, to march in a company, with a noble band 
at the head playing a lively tune.” 
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‘‘ Ah, my child! you are deceived by false appearances. Soldiers 
do not enlist merely to dress in pretty clothes, and to march through 
the streets to the music of a lively band. They enlist to learn how 
to kill their enemies. Their proper business is to put men to death. 
Surely my own dear boy cannot wish to learn such a trade.’’ 

‘‘ No, mother, I don’t want to learn to kill people; but I do want 
to be a soldier. Was not my grandfather a soldier? ”’ 

“Your grandfather was not a soldier by profession, my son. His 
country was in danger of losing its liberties, and he united with his 
countrymen to defend his native land against the enemies of its free- 
dom. He had no choice but to fight or be a slave. In that case, he 
thought it his duty to become a soldier, and fight in defence of his 
country’s rights. But he always thought war to be among the 
worst of evils, and had no love for the life of a soldier.’’ 

‘‘Is that a picture of my grandfather on the wall ?’”’ asked Robert, 
pointing to an oil painting of a soldier just returned from the wars, 
which hung upon the parlor wall. 

‘‘No, Robert. The man in that picture is a soldier by profession. 
He has been on a campaign, and has just returned from a victory, 
which ended the war. His wife looks’ very happy; but the poor 
lady suffered great anxiety during his absence. Had he been killed, 
his death might have broken her heart; and those little children you 
see in the picture would have been left to orphanage and woe.” 

‘But he wasn’t killed, mother, was he? ”’ 

‘No, my son; but thousands of others were. Every battle hur- 
ries hundreds of men to death — makes hundreds of women widows, 
hundreds of children fatherless. Should you like to be a soldier and 
kill little boys’ fathers ? ”’ 

‘‘No, mother; I don’t want to kill anybody.” 

‘‘Then you must not be a soldier.”’ 

‘No, mother, I won’t be a soldier.”’ 

“‘That’s right, my dear boy! You must not grow up to be aman 
of blood.” 

‘‘ But suppose my country should be invaded — may I be a soldier 
then? ”’ asked Robert, looking thoughtfully at his mother. 

‘‘Tf, when you are a man, foreign armies invade our shores, it may 
be your duty to imitate your patriotic grandfather, and, like the 
Father of your country, buckle on the sword, and become a soldier 
of liberty. In that case, if I am alive, I will see you to the field 
with my blessing on your head, and my prayer for your success.”’ 
Here Robert kissed his mother, and, running off to play, soon for- 
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got all about his wish to be a soldier. But he never saw a company 
of soldiers afterwards without thinking of his mother’s words, and 
saying to himself, ‘‘I’ll never be a soldier unless I am called to 
defend my country against an invader’s sword.”’ F. F. 





HARMLESS AND AMUSING GAMES. 


HE winter evenings are come, and children need amusement 

for the fireside. To help you, my children, in making your- 
selves happy, I give you a description of a game which will both 
amuse and profit you, if properly played. It is called the Animal 
Club. This game is very amusing. We suppose a little party assem- 
bled who form the animal club. Two of the party are selected, as 
president and vice-president, and sit at each side of the fireplace, or 
at opposite ends of the table. All the rest of the party choose some 
animal, bird, or insect, to represent. One is a fowl, another an ox, 
and so on. The president then tells an anecdote, or reads a few 
verses of poetry, slowly. At the occurrence of any word, the first 
letter of which is the same as that of the name of an animal repre- 
sented, the cry peculiar to the animal must be imitated by the per- 
son who represents it. Thus, suppose John chooses to represent a 
donkey ; should the president read, 

Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 


at the mention of ‘‘ dogs,’’ John should bray like an ass; while any 
other one who might personate a bee should hum at the mention of 
the word “bark :”’ the first letters of those words being the same. 
Meanwhile the vice-president keeps a watchful look-out for any ani- 
mal that does not make his own particular noise when he should ; 
and if he detects such an omission in any one of the company, he is 
at liberty to ask him six questions as to the habits and nature of the 
animal he represents. If he does not answer these questions satis- 
factorily, the president takes the place of the delinquent. 

And here is an out-door game for boys, called ‘‘Cat and Mouse.” 
A post is selected, and the boys are both tied to it by a string four 
or five yards long, so as to give them room to play. (The string 
should be noosed, not tied, over the post.) The players are then 
both blindfolded ; and the boy who plays mouse has two pieces of 
wood given to him. They stand apart. The mouse rubs the pieces 
of wood together ; the cat hears it, and tries to catch the mouse, who 
gets out of the way, — repeating his manceuvring till he 7s caught. 
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RUSSIA AND THE RUSSIANS. 


VHERE is a peculiar interest attached to everything connected 
with Russia at the present time; and I do not doubt that my 
readers will relish a little talk about that remarkable country and 
the no less remarkable people who inhabit it. I have never visited 
Russia, though I had a strong desire to do so while on the continent, 
and still cherish some hope that I may be able to gratify my wish 
one of these days. But I have just fallen in with a volume, which 
gives me not a little insight into the habits, manners, and general 
character of the Russians, and I will glean from its pleasant sketches 
for your benefit. The book is entitled the Englishwoman in Russia. 
The writer resided in different portions of the Russian empire, city 
and country, for some ten years; and being an accurate observer of 
men and things, and, besides, having abundant opportunities for 
observation, she picked up a vast amount of information respecting 
that part of Europe. I cannot help thinking that she is a little 
prejudiced; that, from the attitude in which her country stands 
towards Russia, she, no doubt unintentionally, magnifies the faults 
and foibles of the people, and, for the same reason, is sometimes 
blind to their excellences and virtues. Still the volume is extremely 
instructive, and, for the most part, it is so be presumed, reliable. 
The Russian peasantry, especially in the country, are very de- 
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graded. They are completely under the tyrannical rule of their 
lords, the owners of the soil. The men usually wear, in the warm 
season, a single loose garment, fastened around the waist. A few 
have boots on; but the greater part have only leggings, bound 
round with thongs, sandal-fashion. The women have on a kind of 
coarse chemise, with full sleeves, and over that the national dress, 
called the sarefane, which is generally of common blue or red cotton. 
The married ones wear a handkerchief tied round the head, in a 
peculiar manner. Most of the girls have their hair formed into a 
long plait, hanging down the back. The children run about at play 
almost in a state of nature. 

Most of the people, and especially the peasants, are extremely 
superstitious. And why should they not be so? Ignorance and 
superstition always go together. The poor peasants have the 
greatest faith in ghost stories, sorcery, and the evil eye. If the 
horses become thin, it is not because the groom sells the corn and 
hay. If the wine diminish too fast, or the sugar, or the spice, it is 
‘not because of the dishonesty or wastefulness of aay mortal man or 
woman. It is always set down to the account of some evil genius. 
One day, while our authoress was in Russia, a cottage caught fire near 
her residence. Nota soul made any efforts directly to put the fire 
out. But they all rushed in the contrary direction, and began mak- 
ing gestures to the spirits, in order to secure their influence in 
stopping the flames by changing the course of the wind. A balloon 
went up from one of the cities. ‘The poor Frenchman who ascended 
in it was killed by the country people the moment his air-carriage 
touched the ground. They thought, of course, that nobody but an evil 
spirit would travel in that way. The higher classes, too, are often 
very superstitious. Sometimes, when they are playing cards, they 
will entreat a person not to come near the table, as they believe the 
approach of any one not connected with the playing will cause bad 
luck. The number thirteen is regarded as an unlucky one. On this 
account they seldom allow that number at table. Either one per- 
son, when the number is just thirteen, sits at a side-table, or they 
call one of the upper servants to make out fourteen persons. It is 
deemed unlucky to hand the salt to a guest, unless both persons 
smile at the time. Saturday is an unlucky day, and they seldom 
begin anything of importance on that day. They have great faith 
in love-philters, and charms, and talismans, and crosses. If a hare 
run across the path, it is an unfortunate omen, which can only be 
averted by spitting three times over the right shoulder. Meeting 
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three priests at once, in a walk or drive, is considered a particularly 
bad omen. In travelling, one not unfrequently meets people who 
sip holy water from a little vial, to prevent accident from happening 
to the vehicle. The priests encourage such superstitions, as by 
them money is made to flow into their pockets. The priests bless 
the cattle before they are sent to pasture, and the different kinds of 
fruit before they are sold in the market. 

The late emperor sometimes gave most splendid fétes. On the 
anniversary of his accession to the throne he gave one which lasted 
three days, and, from the accounts given of it, must have cost more 
than half a million of dollars. Another, almost equally brilliant, was 
given when the archduchess was married. The bride was one blaze 
of diamonds. Every night during the festival the gardens of the 
palace were illuminated. There were several millions of lamps. 
Twenty thousand soldiers were engaged in lighting the lamps, as 
they were blown out by the wind. One little fact connected with 
this festival deserves to be noticed. It sounds strange to us repub- 
licans. There were a number of men stationed among the crowd 
whose duty it was to shout whenever the signal was given them of 
the appearance of any person of rank on the balcony, so that they 
would know when to make the air ring with their cheers. This was 
the key-note for as many as chose to join in such expressions. 
Nobody dared to shout, except according to order. 

They have a great time all over Russia when the season for the 
Carnival comes round. Then the place in front of the emperor’s 
winter palace at St. Petersburg is devoted to the use of the popu- 
lace, and all sorts of fun are resorted to. The winter palace is rep- 
resented in the picture at the head of this article. The column 
which you see in front of the palace is the Alexander column, a very 
fine piece of workmanship, erected to the memory of the Czar Alex- 
ander, the predecessor of Nicholas. 

There is, however, a far more celebrated work of art in this part 
of St. Petersburg, and one which everybody admires. It is an 
equestrian statue of Peter the Great, in bronze. 

This Peter, as you are aware, was a very celebrated character, 
and did a great deal towards the civilization of the Russian people. 
Everybody in the empire, rich and poor, learned and ignorant, 
almost worships the memory of Peter the Great, and statues, and 
columns, and obelisks, without number, are erected to his honor. 
He was, indeed, an extraordinary man. He came to the throne in 
the year 1682. Before his day, the Russians were more Asiatic 
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STATUE OF PETER THE GREAT, ST. PETERSBURG. 


than European. Peter introduced European customs among them. 
Under his reign, beards began to disappear, printing-presses were 
set up, schools were established, useful works were introduced, and 
improvements became the order of the day. Peter was the founder 
of St. Petersburg. He banished the Jesuits from the empire, be- 
cause they meddled with political affairs. He was a tyrant, —all 
the Russian emperors must be tyrants, — but he did a great deal for 
the benefit of his people. 

We cannot read of the punishment by the knout, so common in 
Russia, without indignation. What claim has any nation to be 
called civilized, which resorts to such a barbarous practice? The 
knout inflicts such a terrible chastisement that a single blow, when 
struck on particular parts of the back or side, is sometimes sufficient 
to deprive the poor victim of life. The English lady to whom we 
are indebted for most of these details of Russian life, once saw a 
man punished in this manner. At every blow, a long line of flesh 
flew off, until the bones were quite bare, and the heart was exposed 
to view. The unfortunate man was soon relieved from his agony by 
death. Do you inquire what was the crime which he had com- 
mitted? Striking a gentleman belonging to the nobility. vu. Fr. 
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NATURAL HISTORY.—A MONKEY ON HORSEBACK. 


HE monkey is a quizzical, comical, mischievous animal. He 
loves to play up a prank almost as well as he loves to eat. 
Some of his tricks almost surpass belief. I will relate one of Jacko’s 
tricks, of which I read not long since. 
‘‘The desire for riding seems to be naturally implanted in the 
monkey mind. Not long ago, a gentleman, who rather prided him- 
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self on a very fine stud of hunters, found that the horses did not 
appear properly refreshed by their nightly rest. One of the grooms, 
on being desired to keep a strict watch, discovered that a tame 
monkey, belonging to the house, was accustomed to ride on the 
horses’ backs almost all night, preventing them from taking suf- 
ficient rest. His master, on discovering his penchant for riding, and 
being averse to killing the monkey on account of his horsemanship, 
succeeded in curing him effectually of his love for horses. The next 
time that the hounds met, he had the monkey put into a full hunting 
suit, and secured by a strap to the saddle of his most spirited hun- 
ter, and took him away to the meet. When the fox was found, the 
horse pricked up his ears at the well-known sound, and started off 
at once. The chase happened to be a particularly long and severe 
one; the monkey, of course, from his light weight, being far ahead 
of the legitimate huntsmen. A countryman, who was coming from 
the direction which the fox had taken, was interrogated by some of 
the sportsmen who had been thrown out as to the position of the 
hunt, and told them that the fox was looking tired, but that none of 
the huntsmen were near, except a little gentleman in a yellow jacket, 
who took his leaps beautifully. Sure enough, Master Jacko was in 
at the death, but did not by any means appreciate the honor. After 
the fox had been killed, there was a long ride home again, by the 
end of which time the monkey seemed thoroughly wearied out. 
After the experience that he neat of a day’s hunting, he was never 
known to mount a horse again.” 

And here is another story, showing how a monkey proved himself 
more than a match for an ugly pony. 

‘“‘A pony of my acquaintance was celebrated for his talent at 
throwing every one who tried to mount him; his principal manceuvre 
being a rapid twist to his right as he descended from a rear, and 
then a sudden jump to the left directly his feet touched the ground. 
I never saw him beaten except on two occasions. On one occasion 
his rider was a monkey, who stuck so firmly with all his four hands 
to the saddle that the pony could not even shake him ; and the rider 
on the second occasion was a very long-legged butcher’s lad who con- 
trived to hitch his feet together under the pony’s belly, and, by 
squeezing him whenever he attempted to rear, completely mastered 
him.”’ 

These monkey stories must suffice for the present. They are true, 
and they serve to show you some things a monkey can do when he 


pleases. F. F, 
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MY ADVENTURE WITH AN OLD RAM. 


ae’ HEN I was a very little boy, I went on a visit with 
ut my parents to a neighboring town to see some old 
® friends. As the old folks had no children at home to 
amuse and entertain me, I was furnished with a sugar- 
box, that would hold half a peck or so, and sent out 
34 into an adjoining field to pick blackberries. I found 
* them right plenty, I assure you, and soon had my box 
filled. As it was my first adventure of this sort, I was 
2€ not a little pleased with my success, and started with my 
eins for the house as fast as my little legs could carry me. 

Now, it so happened that my kind old friends had forgotten the 
warlike character of one of their fleecy and horned family, a ven- 
erable old ram. This old bunter, seeing me on the run, and, suppos- 
ing that I was running to escape him, came noiselessly behind me, 
and gave me a salutation by no means pleasant or desirable. I was, 
as the sailors say, ‘‘ knocked end over end,”’ blackberries and all ; 
and thus early in life were my hopes prostrated in the dust. 

I lay on the ground, and “‘ bellowed like a calf,” until assistance 
came. It was well I kept my humble position ; for, had I attempted 
to reach the house, in all probability it would have been, ‘‘ hit him 
again, blue-jacket!’’ But 
Where he had sent me at another blow, 

I dare not say, because I do not know. 


Now, Mr. Forrester, I want to hear your opinion. 

Was it kind or courteous thus to treat visitors,— knock them down, 
and spill all their blackberries? It is now many, many years since 
I was thus unceremoniously treated ; but I learned two lessons from 
this sad experience,— first, not to be too highly elated with any 
seeming success in my earthly plans; and, secondly, to keep at a 
good and respectful distance from all animals of the “ bunting”’ 
species. Yours, truly, G. R. 


—_—___—~<4 + 0-~@ 0+ 


PUNCTUALITY. 


‘‘ Srop,”’ said one little boy to another, “‘ don’t go into school yet, 
wait till it opens; and we’ll just go round the square.” ‘‘ No,” 
answered the other, I cannot; don’t you know punctuality is neces- 
sary to make a good scholar?” Yes, my boy; and it is necessary 
to make good oreeyene else. 
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—~ OME, 
A little folks. 
Draw up your chairs 
around the editorial table. 
We have ever so much to 
say to you this month. 
We have ever so much to say. 
Mark that! There are two ed- 
itors concerned in the chit-chat 
now. ‘* Francis Forrester, Esq.,’’ editor of 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine, and Fran- 
cis C. Woodworth (alias ‘‘ Uncle Frank ’’), 
editor of Woodworth’s Youth’s Cabinet, 
have formed a sort of league or compact. 
** Offensive and defensive?’’ Yes, little 
fellows, if you please to have it so, though 
we trust our offences will be few and far 
between. Instead of one editor having it 
all his own way, as heretofore, there will 
now be two — one at each end of the long 
table. You need n’t begin to put on a 
long face, now, and to worry, for fear you 
will be cheated out of your accustomed 
chat from your favorite editor. Don’t 
make yourself uneasy about that. We 
don’t mean to merge ourselves together in 
such a fashion that you can never tell 
whether ‘‘ Uncle Frank ’”’ is speaking, or 
** Forrester.’’ Sometimes, to be sure, we 
shall provide for you a sort of mélange, 
as the French would say, in which both 
editors will have a hand, and in which it 
may be difficult, unless you are especially 
smart, to distinguish one from the other. 
But at other times, and oftener, perhaps, 
we shall have separate bureaus ; in which 
case we shall respectively talk to our old 
readers with the same freedom as ever. 
Of course we wish and expect our cor- 
respondents to write just as they have 
done. Their letters will be as welcome, 
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and will receive the same attention as for- 
merly. 

We make this change in our editorial 
arrangements, dear reader, for your bene- 
fit as well as for our convenience, and sin- 
cerely hope it will please you. If we did 
not believe that our magazine would be 
richer and more admired by this editorial 
league, as pleasant as it promises to be 
to us, we should not have given it a mo- 
ment’s thought. We did think the ar- 
rangement would please you —we still 
think so. 

Except in the case of the mélange just 
spoken of —a specimen of which we are 
serving up at this moment — you will 
almost always be able to distinguish what 
each editor says by his signature at the 
end of his articles or paragraphs. ‘‘ For- 
rester’s”’ signature will be F. F. Mr. 
Woodworth’s (‘* Uncle Frank’s’’) will be 
u. F. If these signatures are ever omitted 
in our pages, whether in our chat or else- 
where, you may take it for granted that we 
prefer to make a sort of enigma of the 
matter, and to let you find out who the 
writer was by your wits. 

We must not dismiss this matter of 
editorial aid without mentioning another 
fact. ‘* Aunt Sue,’’ who has won so many 
golden opinions as an assistant editor of 
the Cabinet, in the Puzzler’s department 
especially, and who has made hosts of 
friends among the young in every part of 
the Union, has consented to do all she can 
to give interest to the magazine. She does 
not, it is true, promise that she will uni- 
formly give the Puzzler’s Drawer the bene- 
fit of her editorial supervision ; yet we 
venture to promise for her, knowing some- 
thing of her good nature and disposition 
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to please the little folks, that she will not 


Another thing. The two magazines — 


allow this department to be made up with- | Forrester’s Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine, 
out her attention. Her ingenious labyrinth | and Woodworth’s Youth’s Cabinet ~ will 
in this numer is a sort of guarantee | be so nearly alike during the present year, 
that she intends to contribute to our bill | that, if you have one of them, the other 
of fare during the progress of the volume. | will be entirely useless to you. 


THE PUZZLER’S DEPARTMENT. 


WE intend that this part of our Maga- 
zine shall be more entertaining and varied 
during the progress of the present volume 
than we have ever succeeded in making 
it before. We hope our young friends will 
try hard to add to the interest of this de- 
partment, both by answering the puzzles 
we provide for them and by sending new 
ones. See how many of you can find your 
way into *‘ Aunt Sue’s’’ Labyrinth. We 
think, though we are not quite sure, that 
we shall feel good-natured enough to print 
all the children’s names we receive as 
having threaded their way to the centre. 
At all events, we promise to print all such 
names, if they are sent in company with a 
dollar-bill to pay for the Magazine for 
1856. 

No one must be disappointed, however, 
if he sends answers to puzzles, and fails to 
see his name reported in the next number 
of the Magazine after the puzzles are 
printed. Our patrons are now so widely 
scattered over the whole country, that it 
is quite impossible to receive answers from 
those who reside most remote in season for 
the next number following. So we have 
concluded to publish the answers from 
none of our subscribers until the second 
number after the puzzles appear. For ex- 
ample: the enigmas, charades, riddles, 
&c., in this number will be answered in 
the March instead of the February num- 
ber; and so on during the year. We 
make this change in order that our publi- 
sation may not be delayed beyond the first 


day of the month, and so that you can all 
have time to furnish answers. 


AN ENIGMATICAL STORY. 


A little boy named 6, 7, 15, 9, 10, came 13, 2, 3, 5, 
from 13, 7, 4, 5, 8, 16, 11, to see Miss 8, 16, 9, 15, 
near 17, 13, 7,10. He wore blue 11, 13, 3, 10, 11, 
and red 12, 13, 13, 14, 11, and carried a 12, 8, 11, 
10, 5, 14, of 14, 18, 17, 11 and 3, 8, 10, 5, and in 
his hand a 3, 8, 16, 5, and was altogether a fine 
12, 5,8, 1. Miss 8. appeared in a 12, 4, 1, 5, ugly 
6, 7, 13, 3, 10, with 6, 4, 13, 1, 9,3, 5,11. Upon 
her 2, 5, 8, 10 a 3, 13, 4, 4,8, 7 of 4,8, 3,5. Also 
she wore a 12, 5, 4, 14, adorned with a bright 12, 1, 
3, 10, 4, 5; and a gaudy 12, 7, 15, 3, 5, 4, 5, 14. 
Also, a 16, 5, 14 over her 3,1, 7, 4, 11, and a gay 
6, 15, 9 stuck in her 12,5, 4,14. The 10, 5, 14, 14, 
4, 5 hung «a the 3, 7, 15, 2, 5 for 14, 5, 8. 

“Come, now, Master 6.,” said Miss 8., “come 
and 5, 8, 14.” 

“Bah !” exclaimed the young gentleman, “ your 
12, 5, 8, 16, 11 are 11,13,1,7! All your 14, 5,8 
would go in an 13, 1, 9,3, 5—12, 13, 14, 14, 4,5!” 

The 3, 8, 14 was near the 14, 8, 12, 4, 5, and, 
seizing a 7, 15, 14 which 7, 8, 16—8, 12, 13, 1, 14, 
quite flustered them with the 7, 15, 3, 10, 5, 14. 

* Let us have a 7, 15, 3, 5 on the 12, 8, 2, 10 in 
the 4, 13, 14.” 

* G, no! the 11, 1, 16 will 14, 8, 16 my 6, 8, 3, 
5 ’ 


“Have you no 12, 13, 16, 2, 5, 14?” exclaimed 
Master 6. 

“ To oblige 17, 13, 1, I will 4, 13, 13, 10 for 
one.” 

** Now, sir, I think we have had a nice 7, 1, 16. 
Tet us 7, 5, 11, 14—12, 5, 15, 7 this 12, 8, 2, 10 of 
7, 18, 11, 5, 11, and 15, 11, 14, 5, 7, 11.” 

“T perceive, sir, you prefer a 12, 15, 4, 4, or 14, 
13, 17, to my 11, 4, 8, 14, 5 and 12, 13, 13, 10, 11. 
But you would love this 12, 5, 15, 1, 14, 17 of a 7, 
13, 11, 5, and these 15, 11, 14, 5, 7, 11, if you only 
had 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
17.” 

HENRY, JULIA, and EMILY. 


The shrewd reader will please give the 
sentences from which these enigmatical 
words are made up, and also supply the 
blanks in the story made by the figures, 
so that the story will be complete. 
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ENIGMATICAL MENAGERIE. 


1. An industrious animal, and a verb signifying 
“to escape.” 

2. A small domestic animal, a part of speech, 
and an eminence. 

3. The title of a Spanish nobleman, and a burg- 
lar’s instrument. 

4. A border, and a useful animal. 

5. A covering for the head. 

6. A color, an article, and an interjection. 

7. A word signifying “to carry.” 

8. A vegetable, and the harbinger of morning. 

9. An instrument of war. 

10. A Jewish doctor of law, and a letter of the 
alphabet. 

11. The sluggard’s vice. 

12. A preposition, and the orb of day. 

13. A bridle, and an expression of endearment. 

14. The name of a sailor, and a shoemaker’s 
tool. 

15. A falsehood, and a preposition. 

16. An abbreviation of the word mother, and the 
note of a crow. 

17. A sign of the zodiac, and the first four letters 
of a criminal’s hope. 

18. A country in Africa, and a useful animal. 

19. The epithet applied to night. J. M. 





RIDDLE No. 1. 


I rule o’er half the world, yet my domain 

In each day’s passing term doth the whole earth 
contain. 

Winged by the morning breeze, I flee the ray 

. Missioned from sun to earth to light up glowing day. 

Time was when I had sole dominion here, 

My embrace held fixed in death this newborn lower 
sphere, 

Till, by command of God, my sister came, 

Drove me on endless flight, my each day’s course 
the same. 

She gives to earth of life, I of repose ; 

We jointly work for man, though each to each are 
fi 


‘oes. 

She paints the earth in all its varied tints, 

I fix the colors fast her cunning hand imprints. 

O’er my domain, high stationed in the skies, 

Her towering turrets teem, with waking, watchful 

eyes. 

In her confines my outposts I retain 

Wherever lofty mountains frown upon the plain. 
MINNA. 


RIDDLE No. 2. 


No time or country claims my birth, 
But, wide diffused o’er all the earth, 
I’m ever found, the friend of right, 
Yet wrong assist with equal might. 
°T was thus in Eden’s happy bowers, 
When sinless passed man’s golden hours. 
Who can deny I gave my aid 

To all the snares the tempter laid ? 
But when, alas! in sin and shame, 
Man turned to me to hide the same, 
With equal zeal did I bestow 

My gifts on him,— was it not so? 
And ever thus, through earthly time, 
In every age and every clime, 

With lavish yet with partial hand, 
My gifts wide spread o’er all the land. 
My worth and value none dispute, 
Nor am I held in disrepute, 
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Though many a dark and midnight deed 
Without my aid would ne’er succeed. 
But mark how quickly I reveal 

All that the rogue would fain conceal ; 
Nor pause I yet,— assist I do 

Himself to seize and punish too. 

What tongue can tell, or pen portray, 
The wondrous deeds that I display ? 
Yet, by a transposition slight, 

I’m shorn of all my power and might ; 
Endowed with life, I roam at will, 

Man’s bounty tax, and vex him still. 
Reverse me now, and lo, the change ! 
No more in active life I range, 

But yield to man the service due, 
Adhering close as friendship true ; 

But he, alas! ’er shuns such meeting, 
Disliking all my friendly greeting. 
JENNIR 





CHARADE No. 1. 


My first we call the fragrant breeze 
Among the flowers of June ; 

The bird’s low warbling in the trees, 
The lily’s rich perfume. 


Though in each wild and rugged way 
My second oft reposes, 

°T is also very apt to stay 
Concealed among the roses. 


And he who seeks my first to gain, 
Won by exterior fair, 

Will often feel, with sudden pain, 
My second hidden there. 


My whole is found in summer’s store 
Of garlands bright and gay ; 

Sometimes above the cottage door 
My graceful branches play. 


Sometimes around the garden bower 
My starry wreaths I twine ; 

And surely there no fairer flower 
Can e’er be found than mine. 





CHARADE No. 2. 


While with my first I spoke the other day, 

*T was with amazement that I heard him say, 

** To-morrow in my second I must start 

For foreign climes — and then, Kate, we must part.’ 
‘“* Alas !” sighed I, in sorrow and in pain, 

“ Alas, we may not ever meet again ! 

But though a soldier’s fate should be your lot, 

My whole’s fair promise must ne’er be forgot.” 


CHARADE No. 38. 


A carriage and a people, pray 
Aright to me unfold, 

What honey is, to which unite 
A conqueror brave and bold ; 

A little bird, and what may oft 
Upon the heel be found ; 

A color, and a vessel that 
Emits an empty sound ; 

A useful beast, with what I’ve done 
On wet or marshy land ; 

A little, crafty creature, and 
A covering for the hand ; 

What have in winter time been seen, 
And also seen to do ; 

What you and I possess, and what 
Most people wish for too ; 
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These varied parts aright combine, 
And you will soon, I ween, 
Obtain a floral chaplet for 
My peerless Magazine. 


CHARADE No. 4. 


I am a little word of four letters, yet my history 
is most wonderful. I am of both ancient and mod- 
ern origin,— of both sexes, and nosex at all. Iam 
mentioned occasionally both in the Old and New 
Testament. I am a great traveller, and have visited 
every town, county and country, in the civilized 
world. Iam well known in every public office, 
seen in every post-office, and few are without me. 
I live in the sea, or on dry land, whichever I please. 
I am alive, yet dead, and do either with or without 
food. I am hunted by some for my skin and flesh, 
but ’tis a thousand to one the next time you see 
me I shall have neither. To conclude, an island in 
the United States aspires to my name ; pray what 
is it? 





CHARADE No. 5. 


Pronounced as one letter, and written with three, 

Two letters there are, and two only in me ; 

I am double, am single, am black, blue, and gray, 

Iam read from both ends, and the same either way; 

I am restless and wandering, steady and fixed, 

And you know not one hour what I may be the 
next ; 

I melt and I kindle, beseech and defy, 

I am watery and moist, I am fiery and dry. 

I am scornful and scowling, compassionate, meek, 

I am light, I am dark, [ am strong, I am weak. 

I am sluggish and dead, I am lively and bright, 

T am sharp, I am flat, I am left, I am right. 

I am careless and vacant, I search and I pry, 

And judge, and decide, and examine, and try. 

I’m a globe, and a mirror, a window, a door, 

An index, an organ, and fifty things more. 

Three jackets I own — of glass, water and horn, 

And I wore them all three on the day I was born. 

A pupil I have, a most whimsical wight, 

Who is little by day, and grows big in the night ; 

Whom I cherish with care as a part of myself, 

For, in truth, I depend on this delicate elf, 

Who collects all my food, and, with wonderful knack, 

Throws it into a net which I keep at my back ; 

And though, heels over head, it arrives in a trice, 

It is sent up to table all proper and nice. 

I am spoken of sometimes as if I were glass, 

But then it is false, and the trick will not pass. 

A blow makes me run, though I have not a limb ; 

Though I neither have fins nor a bladder, I swim. 

Like many more couples, my partner and I 

At times will look cross at each other, and shy ; 

Yet still though we differ in what we ’re about, 

One will do all the work when the other is out. 

Should I fret and be heated, they put me to bed, 

And leave me to cool on water and bread. 

But if hardened I grow, they make use of the knife, 

Lest my obstinate humors endanger my life. 

Like boys who are fond of the fruit and their play, 

Iam seen with my ball and an apple all day. 

My belt is a rainbow, I reel and I dance, 

I am said to retire, though I never advance. 

My language is plain, though it cannot be heard, 

And I speak without ever pronouncing a word. 

Some call me a diamond ; sume say I am jet ; 

Others talk of my water, or how I am set. 

1’m a borough in England ; in Scotland a stream, 

And an isle of the sea in the Irishman’s dream. 


The earth without me would no Icveliness wear, 
And sun, moon and stars, at my wish disappear. 
Yet so frail is my tenure, so brittle my joy, 

That aspeck gives me pain, and a drop can destroy. 


BUDGET OF ANAGRAMS. —No. 1. 


1. DRAIN MATS. 4. MUST IN RENT. 
2. TENT MATES. 5. O! mn. A MAN’S EXIT. 
3. SoME MIRE. 6, AND IN TEN DRUGS. 
7. NEAT INTERMENT. 
A GALENA FRIEND. 


SCRIPTURAL ANAGRAMS, 








1. PosH THE oIL. 4. On! sTIR DEEP. 

2. OUR SHOE PINS. 5. IA BAD MAN? 

3. Iy some. 6. I CRUSH A HAM IN HATS. 
HENRY A. CANKER. 

BATTLES AND SIEGES. 

1. Gar or cor. 6. LIne. 

2. MEN IN RANK. 7. A DRAMA. 

8. LEO TO WAR. 8. LEARN so. 

4. IDOL. 9. SEAGIRL. 

5. Cars. 10. Ram’s NOT ROOM. 


REBUS No. 1. 


Entire, I ama reptile. Behead me, and I become 
an article much used by carpenters. Take away 
another letter, and I shall be not well. 

JEANIE. 


PUZZLE No. 1. 


I am a word of five letters. My first minus my 
Jifth will leave my second ; my fifth divided by 
my first will produce my fourth ; and five times 
my first added to five times my fifth will make 
my third ; my whole is funny. 


PUZZLE No. 2. 


From what monosyllabic noun, consisting of 
seven letters, can more than ninety distinct and 
entire words be formed ? 


ENIGMA No. 1. 


I am composed of 25 letters. 

My 24, 14, 3, 2, 6, 12, was a distinguished Latin 
writer. 

My 16, 25, 24, 7, 23, 21, 6, 9, 5, is a class in 


Botany. 

My 10, 15, 17, 9, 16, 7, is a lake in New York. 

My 8, 5, 11, 8, 10, 20, is a city in China. 

My 4, 9, 11, 24, 12, 4, 15, is a county in Ken- 
tucky. 

My 1, 12, 8, 8, 25, 6, 19, 4, is a silly bird. 

My 138, 4, 10, 6, 25, 20, 3, 19, is a eity in Italy. 

My 23, 7, 18, 10, 4, 22, 12, 20, was the name of 
a conqueror, 

My whole is a document which first saw the light 
many years ago. 


ENIGMA No. 2. 


I am a town of England, and consist of nine let- 
ters. My 4, 6, 5, 7, is sometimes seen in my 2, 6, 
5, and sometimes in my 1, 2, 8,9; that my 4, 5, 6, 
8, and my 4, 2, 5, 8, 9, are not both sailing vessels ; 
or that my 5, 2, 3, and my 4, 9, 2, 5, are not ani- 
mals ; or that my 7, 5, 2, 4, and my 5, 9, 7, are not 
colors, it would be my 3, 2, 7, to deny. 
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88 THE AUNT SUE CORRESPONDENCE. 


HISTORICAL QUESTIONS, No. 1. 


1. What soldier was awaked by the cackling 
of a goose in time to save the Roman capitol from 
the Gauls ? 

2. Who was the father of Socrates, the Athenian 
philosopher ? 

3. In what year did our Puritan ancestors keep 
their first Thanksgiving day ? 

4. What Indian king dined with the Pilgrims at 
their first Thanksgiving dinner ? 

5. What noted man first settled in what is now 
the city of Providence, Rhode Island ? 

6. What brave Indian chief had his seat at Mount 
Hope? F. 


HISTORICAL QUESTIONS, No. 2. 


1. Who was the first Russian czar, and when did 
he reign ? 
2. By whom was the letter J introduced into the 
alphabet, and at what time? 
3. When was the diving-bell first used in Eu- 


rope? 
4. When did the first sea-fight on record occur, 
and by whom was it fought ? 
5. When was slavery first undertaken, and by 
whom ? 
6. When and by whom was the battle of Cardi- 
gan fought ? 
7. Why was England so named ? 
WM. A. HEGEMAN. 
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THE AUNT SUE CORRESPONDENCE. 


We hope, in future numbers of our 
Magazine, to maintain a familiar corre- 
spondence between this good-humored 
friend of children and our readers. At 
present, we have only a small dish of this 
kind of conserves to give you. We hope 
it will taste all the better for the scarcity 
of it. A shrewd little fellow this ‘‘ Ellery ”’ 
seems to be, who has taken it into his 
head to address Aunt Sue. If he should 
ever be a candidate for chief magistrate of 
this republic, we think he may count on 
the votes of ‘* Forrester’’ and ‘* Uncle 
Frank.’’ We ‘‘ go for him ”’ decidedly. 


New York, Oct. 20th, 1855. 

Dear Aunt Svx,— Do you wear very long skirts ? 
If you do, and any one steps on them, and you 
want to annihilate the offender entire/y, serve him 
as a lady served me the other day in Broadway. 
But let me tell you all about it. I must premise 
that I am fourteen years old, and very small,—an 
evil (if it be one) which I hope to outgrow. I was 
returning from school with my books under my 
arm, and a schoolfellow alongside of me. A lady 
with a long skirt had walked before us for some 
distance, when, in an unlucky moment, I set my 
foot upon her dress, and I’m afraid I heard some 
stitches giving way! In my dismay I dropped 
my books, took off my cap, and prepared to apolo- 
gize. Did it ever occur to you what an amount of 
thinking can be done up in half a second? In 
about that space of time I thought, “ Wow I’ve 
done it! She will certainly kill me with her black 
looks. I’m very sorry ; but confound such long 
skirts ! everybody ought to step upon them,—it’s 
a duty we owe to society to abolish them, an inch 


at a time, if necessary. I wish I was in Guinea, or 
else that she were. I must make the best of it ; 
here goes!” &c. Such were some of my thoughts ; 
my feelings cannot be written. I fancied that I had 
braced my nerves to sustain almost any shock, even 
if she looked daggers ! but I found I had not pre- 
pared myself for what did occur. She turned 
round, looked at me, and said, with the sweetest 
smile in the world, “ It was my fault, dear ; J ought 
to apologize !”* Aunt Sue, can you fancy how I was 
“taken aback”? I wanted to say, “You are an 
angel ;” but of course I did n’t say the first word, 
I wanted to step on her dress again, that I might 
hear her speak again. I wonder where she lives ! 
What an embodied sunbeam she was !—a walking 
epitome of practical godliness! She did me good. 
I have been as amiable as possible ever since. 
When I find no buttons where buttons ought to be, 
I remonstrate with Maggie, instead of scolding 
like everything, as I used. “I bumped my head 
against the window-shutter, and, instead of putting 
the shutter back with a slam, I replaced it just as 
gently as I could. In fact, she has done me almost 
too much good. The other day, when Carlo jumped 
up, and left the tracks of his muddy paws on my 
“ Sunday-go-to-meetings,” I told him so calmly to 
get down, that he took it for an invitation to come 
up again, the which he accepted on the spot. Biddy 
wanted to know what had made me “so good 
na-thred.” Itold her I had seen an angel. ** Och ! 
thin, Mas-thr Elly, it’s myself would like to see 
that same.” I only hope I may see her again. 
Will you publish this, Aunt Sue? If you do, she 
may see it, and the knowledge of my sentiments 
may atone for my carelessness. I make no apology 
for intruding upon your time, for I think the cir 

cumstances ought to be made known to every one. 

Yours, truly, ELLERY. 


So do 1, “ Mas-thr Elly.” AUNT SUE. 
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The puzzle is to get from the entrance to the centre, by following the spaces between 


the lines, without crossing the lines 














40 CONTENTS OF THE JANUARY NUMBER. 





Now, boys and girls, you have got to 
the end of the January number of our 
Magazine. What do you think of it? 
Is n’t it a beautiful number? Such mag- 
nificent type! Such beautiful pictures ! 
Such delightful stories ! And rorty PAGES 
of contents, too! By the way, you see 
what comes of having two editors, with 
Aunt Sue to help them. They fixed up 
such lots of good things on that long edi- 
torial table that thirty-six pages would n’t 
begin to contain them, and so they added 
four more to this number by way of a New 
Year’s gift. But still there was not room. 
So they had to lay over a fine lot of stories 
for next month. It is said that too many 
cooks spoil the broth ; but I don’t think 
, 


Cuarapes.—1. Eve. 2. Life. 
Resvs. — Wellington. Buonaparte. 


ARITHMETICAL QvESTION. —413$%. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN DECEMBER NUMBER. 


it’s exactly so with our Magazine. It 
isn’t spoilt by the number of its editors. 
What do you think, Mr. Critic? Ah! I 
know your thoughts. You are saying, 
‘* There is no such Magazine as mine in 
the world, and I ’ll get all the boys and 
girls in our school to*subscribe for it.’’ 
That ’s it exactly, little fellow! You have 
hit the nail on the head finely. Now jump 
up, and away to your companions. Tell 
them your opinion, and invite them to 
subscribe for it at once. To give you time 
for the work, we send the January num- 
ber nearly a month earlier than usual. 
Away with you, like a soldier to the 
charge, and you will be surprised at your 
own success. 


Historical Queries. —1. Melissa. 2. Smyrna, 
Rhodus, Colophon, Salamis, Chios, Argos, Athenz. 
8. William Rufus. 4. Robert Bruce. 
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DILIGENT DAVID: OR, EVENINGS AT HOME. 


oe OME, Davie, do promise me that you will come out this evening. | 

We are going to have a first rate time to-night. Engine Com- 
pany No. 5 has engaged the Brass Band, and is going to march round the | 
city with torches. Jack Ring, Bob Bluster, Tom Tweedle and Will | 
Wontdoright are all coming out ; and you must come too.”’ 

** No, Marx, I can’t come out to-night; I’m engaged to be at home,” | 
replied David, a blue-eyed boy with a lithe, gentvel form, and very intel- 
lectual expression. 

** That ’s what you always say, Davie. But I should think you might 
come out for once. The boys won’t like you if you don’t;” answered 
Mark, who was a short boy, with keen, dark eyes, and a well rounded form. | 
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DILIGENT DAVID: OR, EVENINGS AT HOME. 





**T don’t see what right the boys have to dislike me for staying in the 
house, Mark. Suppose I were to say I should dislike them for going out. 
Wouldn’t they tell me it is none of my business ?”’ 

“I suppose they would, Davie. They ought not to dislike you for do- 
ing what you prefer. But you know they like your company very much, 
and they can’t see why you should be so very strict in staying in every 
night. If you would only join us once in a while, they would be satisfied.” 

‘Ah, Mark, I’m afraid of that once in a while. If I begin to spend 
my evenings in the street, I shall break up my present habit of spending 
them at home, which is a good one, and I should soon form the habit of 
spending them in the street, which isa very bad one. You know if I 
don’t begin, I can’t go on.”’ 

“‘That’s true, Davie. But I don’t ask you to come out every night; 
but only to-night. Come, Davie, now; do come, there’s a good fellow. 
We shall have a nice time, and no mistake about it.” This was said in a 
very coaxing tone and manner. 

‘“No, Mark, I cannot consent. I read the other day about a thorn 
which grows in Africa. It has very sharp points. Ifa man gets caught by 
it, he finds it hard work to get away with the clothes on his back. For 
when he tries to unhook one part of his dress, he is caught in another. 
Every new attempt to get clear, only hooks him more firmly; until, 
scratched and ragged, he escapes in a pitiful plight. The people call this 
thorn, ‘‘ Stop awhile.”” Now I fear, if I begin to come out at night, I 
shall get hooked 'by one pleasing game or another, until my habit of spend- 
ing my evenings at home will be torn off my back. So, dear Mark, you 
must excuse me. Good-bye.” 

‘* Good-bye, Davie.” 

Davie ran home after this interview, with a light step and a merry heart. 
He had resisted a temptation. He had conquered himself, for he really de- 
sired to see the engine company’s procession. But he knew the danger of 
beginning to do evil, and therefore he had said ‘‘ No,” to the very earnest 
entreaties of his friend Mark. 

Davie eat his supper at dusk with a good appetite, and then taking his 
lamp, he retired to a little room at the end of the parlor, which his kind 
and thoughtful father had fitted up asa study. Seating himself at the 
table, he took up a volume of history which he had been reading, and soon 
forgot all about Mark, engine company, processions, and everything of 
that kind. In fact, the hours sped so rapidly, that when the bell rung at 
nine o’clock, he started up with surprise, and exclaimed : 
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‘What! nine o’clock already? Dear me, how swiftly the evening has 

ne ! 19? 

O This was not the first time that Davie learned that balay hours are short, 
and that happy moments fly swiftly away. 

The next morning, Davie was at school at an early hour and witha 
cheerful face. Mark was there too.. But his looks were downcast, and 
his manner sad. School had not begun, ‘so Davie said to him : 

‘‘ Mark, what is the matter? Did you have that good time last night?” 

Mark looked up at Davie with a frowning brow. He was in very ill 
humor, and bore marks of rough usage in his face. 

“No,” he said, ‘‘ we didn’t have a good time. Jack Ring and Bob 
Bluster got into a wrangle. Tom Tweedle and I interfered, and then Jack 
Ring hit me and gave me this black eye. Bob Bluster gave Tom Tweedle 
such a kick that he’s sick this morning, and can’t come to school.”’ 

“Then you didn’t see the torch light procession after all, did you?” 

‘“‘Oh! yes; we walked all round town with it, and I expect we got so 
tired, we were ready to quarrel with anybody ; and that’s why the boys got 
so mad with each other.’ 

‘* Well, Mark, I hope you will take my advice, and not go out evenings. 
I enjoyed myself at home finely. I quarreled with no one ; I neither suf- 
fered harm myself, nor did harm to any one else. And what is better still, 
I added several new tacts to my stock of knowledge. I don’t see that I 
could have done better, had I followed your advice.” 

Mark admitted that Davie’s way was better than his. He said he would 
adopt it himself, but I believe he never did. His habit was too strong to 
be easily broken off. It was too much like Davie’s thorn to be readily 
escaped. He soon forgot his black eye, and was seen, and heard too, 
night after night, with a gang of idlers at the corners of the street. 

I hope my boy readers will all take my friend David for their model. 
The practice of street roaming at night is one of the very worst habits a 
boy can fall into. It teaches him to waste his time, to neglect his studies, 
to form evil associations, and to corrupt his heart. While he who, like 
David, improves his evenings by pleasant studies at home, escapes much 
evil, grows wiser, better, and happier. All honor, then, to the lads who 
tread in the steps of diligent David. F. F. 





Precious Frrenps. — The French proverb says, ‘‘ To father, teacher, 
and God all-sufficient, none can render equivalent.’”” Yet a bad child 
despises all three. Isn’t wickedness an ugly thing ? 
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44 THE LOST CHAMOIS HUNTER. 
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THE LOST CHAMOIS HUNTER. 


T is a terrible thing to be lost among the drifting snows of the Alps; 

and yet I suppose there is not a winter passes in which more or less of 

the daring Swiss adventurers do not perish in this manner. I recollect, 

while climbing the great Saint Bernard, to have heard a thrilling story from 

our guide, about a chamois hunter who was lost within a mile of the path- 

way by which we ascended to the monastery at the summit of the Saint 
Bernard. Let me tell you the story, if my memory will assist me. 

It was a clear, though cold morning in the autumn, when one of the cit- 
izens of the quiet little village of Martigny started up the slope of the 
mountain, with his gun and his alpenstock, to hunt for the chamois. Very 
likely you have never seen this animal. Though he is common among the 
Alps, he is rarely seen in this country. I wish you could see him, how- 
ever. He isa beautiful fellow. I fell in love with him, the very first time 
I met with him among the Swiss mountains. I wonder how anybody can 
have the heart to shoot a chamois. But chamois hunters are almost as 
plenty in Switzerland as the pretty little animals themselves. 

The chamois is built something like a tame goat. He is slighter, though, 
and has a longer neck and limbs. His horns are very pretty. They are 
of a jet black, and rise in parallel lines from the head to the point where 
they curve over. They neither incline backward nor outward, but rising 
straight out of the head, seemed to project forward, while their parallel 
position gives them a very imposing appearance. ‘They are as black as 


ebony, and some of them bend in as true an arch as if turned by the most 
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skilful hand. One of the objects of interest which I brought home with 
me from the vale of Chamouni, under the very shadow of Mont Blanc, was 
a walking stick, with a chamois horn for a handle. I will show it to you, 
should you ever make me a call. 

But the hoofs of the chamois are as curious as his horns. They are hol- 
low, and almost as hard as flint. The edges are sharp, and will catch upon 
a rock where a claw would give way. The chamois, provided as he is with 
such curious hoofs, will leap over wide chasms, to a narrow ledge of rock, 
on which you would think he could not stand. He flings himself from rock 
to rock in the most reckless manner, relying solely on his sharp hoof for 
safety. 

The chamois mother is extremely affectionate to her young, and will al- 
ways hazard her own life for their safety, when any danger is near. But 
while describing the chamois, I must not forget my story about the chamois 
hunter. Early in the morning, as I said before, the hunter left the little 
village of Martigny, to hunt for the chamois. He kneeled before the image 
of the Virgin, in the little church, and prayed to her, as the ignorant Swiss 
are accustomed to do, to shield him from harm, and to grant him success in 
hunting. Then he cheerfully took leave of bis wife and family, whistled 
for his dog, and set out. He should return before dark, he shouted, as he 
briskly began the ascent. 

But, alas! he did not return. That day, until night-fall, and the follow- 
ing day, and many more, that family watched anxiously, tearfully, prayer- 
fully, for the poor hunter. But he came not. The villagers kindly 
searched for him, though their search was vain. A storm of snow set in 
while the hunter was on the mountain, and those who loved him best at 
length saw too clearly that he was lost. 

The monks in the hospice at the summit of the mountain, as you have 
no doubt heard, make it almost their sole business to hunt for such persons 
as are lost in the snow. They frequently, by the aid of dogs trained for 
the purpose, rescue those who would otherwise perish ; and more frequently 
too, perhaps, they find the bodies of such as are frozen to death. The dogs 
of St. Bernard, when they go out on their humane errands with their mas- 
ters, carry a bottle of wine or brandy around their necks, for the use of 
those who are perishing. It sometimes happens that one of these dogs will 
find an unfortunate person dying of the cold, and before his master comes, 
will warm the poor sufferer with his body, and perhaps, by repeated efforts, 
induce them to partake of the cordial suspended from his neck. The monks 
are extremely watchful at periods when there is most danger from the 
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drifting snow.. But they cannot, with all their care, prevent some daring 
adventurers from perishing ; nor can they always find the bodies of the lost, 
until the mild weather of spring partially melts the snow. The body of the 
Martigny hunter remained enshrouded in the deep drifts of the Alps, until 
the following spring, when one of the kind hearted men from the hospice, 
Was gtiided to the spot by one of these wonderful dogs. 





THE DOG OF ST. BERNARD RESCUING A CHILD. 


Poor man! what terrible thoughts must have passed through his mind, 
when he found that he should never see his wife and children again. He 
was found in a standing posture, with the alpenstock, or mountain staff in 
his hand. It was evident that before he yielded to the benumbing influ- 
ence of the cold, he had made desperate efforts to regain the path he had 
lost. When we returned to Martigny, our guide showed us the humble 
cottage where the unfortunate hunter resided. Near the door, a group of 
children —his children, the guide said— were laughing and frolicking. 
Had they forgotten the sad fate of their father? It would seem so. And 
after all, it is wisely ordered that light-hearted youth can forget their sor- 
rows. What asad and gloomy place to live in would this world be, if ob- 
livion did not soon dry up the tears of childhood and early youth iv. F. 
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SOME RAT STORIES. 


hers rat isa very unpopular little gentleman. He wears a sleek coat | 
| on a well shaped body. His head is sharp ; his whiskers faultless ; his | 
|| eyes keen, bright, and black ; his tail long, slender, and beautiful. With | 
such a fine exterior, one would suppose the rat would have many friends. 
|| Yet it is quite otherwise. No one likes the little rogue. There is so | 
much mischief in his eyes, toes, and teeth, that nobody loves him. So 
much is he disliked for his bad habits, that if the entire rat family should | 
perish in a single night, there would not be a tear shed over their ashes. 
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The rat is a shrewd little genius, full of craft and cunning. Mischievous 
as he is, he contrives to evade punishment by using his wits. I have tried 
all sorts of traps in which to capture him, and often in vain. Once I re- 
collect being much annoyed by a family of rats which infested my dwell- 
ing. After trying traps in vain, I resorted to a home-made trap. Taking 
a flour barrel, I poured two pails of water into it. Then I fastened a 
sheet of brown paper over the head, and cut two slits across it with a pen 
knife. I next sprinkled some meal over the paper, and, leaving it near the 
haunt of the rats, waited the issue. In the evening, a young rat smelling 
the meal, sprang on to the paper, which, being cut through, bent down and 
let his ratship into the water. The little fellow was fairly caught that time. 
I trapped several young rats in the same way, but the old ones—ah! they 
were too old to be caught, even in a flour barrel. 

The rat is not without courage. An English gentleman, while living in 
Africa, once heard a violent hissing and squeaking in a room below the one 
in which he was seated. He took the key, and, followed by bis servants 
armed with sticks, went to see what was the matter. On opening the door, 
he saw a rat and a serpent fighting a mortal combat! On one side stood 
the rat, with flashing eyes, preparing to spring anew upon his adversary. 
On the other was the serpent, with head erect, waiting for the attack. The 
rat leaped upon his foe, and bit him severely in different places ; but the 
fang of the serpent was more deadly than the teeth of the rat. Hence, after 
a severe conflict, the rat fell foaming, and swollen to a great size, and died 
in a few minutes. The victorious serpent glided away to her nest. 

Nor is the rat without a touch of kindness in his nature. At least it 
would appear so from a story related by a writer on the habits of animals. 
He says that a clergyman, walking across a meadow one evening, saw a 
great number of rats migrating from one place to another, as they are known 
to do sometimes. He stood still, and let them pass close to him. His as- 
tonishment was great when he saw an old blind rat which held a stick at 
one end in its mouth, while another rat had hold of the other end of it, and 
thus led his blind companion. This was ingenious and kind. Perhaps the 
old rat had a dutiful son, who was thus showing the love he bore to his blind 
old father. If this was so, the young rat might, with good grace, rise up 
and reprove many undutiful boys, whose hearts are dead to the claims of 
filial affection. 

But there is too much mischief, too great a love of destruction in the rat, 
to permit him to redeem himself in public opinion by occasional acts of 
courage and kindness. ‘The fellow has a bad nature and a bad name, and 
his only safety is found in dark holes, and out of the way corners. Yet, 













































THE UNGRATEFUL SON. 





bad as he is, I would rather endure him, than be vexed by the folly and 
pranks of a downright wicked child. Depend upon it, the earth bears up 
worse creatures than a roguish rat. F. F. 





THE UNGRATEFUL SON. 


x, OME years since there was a gentleman who was well to do in 
Ron the world. But he had a son, who ought to have been as light 

; af to his eyes and music to his ears. Instead of this, that boy 
 Bi4 pierced his father’s heart through with many sorrows. He was 
<= a prodigal, and wasted his father’s substance. He became dis- 
honest, and it took all the old man’s property to save that boy from prison. 
Thus the folly of the son reduced the father to poverty. 

The sorrows of the poor old man now multiplied. His wife died. He be- 
came first sick and then blind. Poor, friendless, blind, and sick, he became 
the inmate of an alms-house. 

One day his prodigal son passed near that alms-house. He was told of 
his father’s condition. His father sent a message to him begging him to 
come and see him. But no—cruel boy that he was — he would not even 
visit the broken hearted father who owed «il his sorrows to his son’s folly. 
Now mark that son’s fate. 

That very day on which he refused to see his father, he took cold in his 
eyes, which resulted in blindness. Blind and penniless, he soon became a 
pauper. And on the same day that he was borne into the alms-house, his 
father’s corpse was carried out for burial! He was then placed in his dead 
father’s room, made to occupy his bed, and in a short time was placed beside 
him in the grave ! 

What a sad picture. I almost weep asI gaze upon it. I call up the 
tens of thousands who read my Magazine, and ask if there can be one 
among them all who will ever tread in the steps of the Ungrateful Son. I 
gaze into the lovely assemblage, and a voice loud as the roar of many waters 
comes back to my heart saying, ‘‘No, Uncle Forrester. We are not 
ungrateful children. We all love and reverence our parents.” 

An old man’s loving benediction upon you, my children, for that delight- 
ful response. May you all be true to it in word, heart, and deed. ¥. ¥. 
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THE OLD FOX AND HIS YOUNG DUPE. 


A FABLE, BY UNCLE FRANK. 


RISTOTLE, Aisop, Uncle Frank, or some other fabulist — it is not 
vastly material which — informs us that ages ago, there lived a sly 
old fox, who had his eye on several fine fowls in a farm-yard with which he 
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was well acquainted. He professed to be a good judge of fowls; and he 
felt quite sure, from a somewhat distant inspection of this family, that sey- 
eral of them would be a desirable addition to the stock in his pantry. But 
the great difficulty was to get at them. The fence of the yard in which 
they were enclosed was very high, and Foxy could not climb it. So, as is 
his habit in difficult cases, he had recourse to 4 stratagem. There was a 
young gosling among the fowls — very young, and very green. He found 
the means, one day, of speaking to our verdant friend. 

‘Do you see that stack of wheat over yonder?” he whispered. 

Little Miss Verdancy did see it, and she told him so. 

‘‘ Well,’’ said the old liar, “‘ why don’t you come out and make a good 
breakfast from this wheat?” 

‘For the best reason in the world,”’ the gosling replied ; ‘‘ because I 

can’t get out.” 

“Oh! if that’s all, Ill help you out ; though you must keep quiet, and 
not tell any of the rest of the family.” 

Miss Verdancy promised to “ kop dark,’’ though she might better have 

said, ‘“‘ keep green.’ 

‘Look here,’ said Foxy, ‘* wher the farmer comes out to feed you all 
to-night, do you feign that you are very sick. He’ll believe you, of 
course ; and so he ’ll take you up, and start towards the kitchen with you. 
But as soon as you are out of the yard, manage to get well and strong sud- 
denly, jump out of the farmer’s hands, and run as fast as you can for the 
wheat stack.”’ 

‘‘ But the good farmer will run after me, and catch me.” 

‘‘ Suppose he does; he can’t find you, iftyou are cunning enough to hide 
among the sheaves.”’ 

‘* Good,” said the verdant one, ‘‘ I’ll do it —see if I don’t.” 

She did it, that very night. She made the farmer believe she had a fit. 
The kind man took her in his arms, and started with her for the house. 
She escaped, and ran to the steck of grain before the farmer could recover 
from his astonishment. Foxy was already behind the stack. He pounced 
upon the stupid gosling, and scampered off with her to the woods. 


MORAL. 


Reader, do you see the point of this fable? It is this: that it is always 
well to look with suspicion upon any advice that is given to us by those 
who are full of deceit, and who, we have reason to believe, wish us ill. 
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LITTLE ELLEN FINDING THE DEAD BANTAM. 


LITTLE ELLEN—HER GRIEFS AND DISAPPOINTMENTS. 


RIGHT, merry, thoughtless Ellen! How radiant she looked, with 
her chubby face wreathed in smiles, as she stood beside her mother 
one day, talking about a visit to her grandpa’s on the morrow. 

‘*Won’t it be nice, mamma,’ she said, ‘‘ to ride so far, and to see 
grandpa and grandma, and the pretty chickens, and horses, and cows at the 
farm. 0, 1’m so glad you are going to take me, I don’t know what to 
do.”” And the little girl fairly danced round her mother’s chair, by way 
of giving expression to her joy. 

‘“‘T am glad to see you so happy, Ellen. I hope nothing will occur to 
prevent our trip,”’ replied her mother. 

‘* Prevent our trip, mamma!” exclaimed Ellen, with a look of surprise. 


‘¢ What can happen to prevent our trip ?”’ 
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‘*T know of eared iain eg ia Mialbcdalini sate tected at present, my child. Still there may be something 
in our way to-morrow. Some of us may be sick, or the weather may be un- 
pleasant. We can never tell what a day will bring forth.”’ 

‘*Q, I don’t think we shall be sick. Iam well, and you are well too, 
and, you know, pa is never sick. And then I’m sure it will be a fine day, 
because the sun shines so bright.”” And then Ellen looked up very coax- 
ingly into her mother’s face, and added, ‘‘ Now don’t you think, ma, that 
we shall go to grandpa’s to-morrow, and that nothing will happen to pre- 

vent us ?” 

‘« T think it most likely we shall go, but I cannot tell certainly. If any 
thing should prevent us, you must make up your mind to submit to disap- 
pointment with a cheerful spirit.” 

‘«T shall feel very bad if we don’t go. But we shall go ; I know we shall.”’ 

Poor Ellen! Whén she awoke the next morning, the bright sun was not 
shining into her room ; but the window panes were covered with moisture, 
and the rain was pathering down on the roof in the most unmusical manner. 

**Q, dear,”’ cried the little girl, as she sat up in her bed and shook her 
tangled tresses back from her face,” ‘‘ O, dear, it rains, and we can’t go 
to grandpa’s.’” Then raising her voice, she cried : 

** Mamma! ”’ 

‘* What is it, Ellen?’’ replied her mother, whose chamber opened into 
Ellen’s. 

“Can we go to grandpa’ s to-day?” 

‘*No, my dear ; it is a very wet morning, and will most likely rain all day.” 

Ellen’s tears came into her eyes, and she laid her head back on the pil- 
low and wept. All that morning, she wandered over the house with a sad 
countenance, or stood pressing her nose upon the windows, and peering out 
into the mist. She did not submit to her disappointment, but rebelled 
against it, and therefore she was very unhappy. 

The next day proved to be pleasant, and Ellen went with her parents to 
her grandpa’s farm. Then she was delighted again. Everything pleased 
her. She wandered about the farm house, charmed with almost every ob- 
ject she saw. But her grandpa’s fowls pleased her most. ‘‘O, grandpa,”’ 
she said, as she capered round the good farmer’s feet, ‘‘ what noble roost- 
ers! what fine hens! And there, I declare, is a hen with feather panta- 
loons on her legs. O! what a funny little creature ! ” 

The good old farmer laughed at this description of a little Bantam hen, 
which he had added to his stock a day or two before. Seeing she was so 
amused at its appearance, he said : 
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‘« Ellen, how would you like to own that little hen in pantaloons ? ” 

«QO, I should be delighted, grandpa,”’ replied Ellen. 

‘*You should? Very well, I will give her to you.’ 

‘‘ Give her tome? What! to be my own, to carry home, and do as I 
please with ?” 

‘* Yes, to be all your own.” 

“Thank you, dear grandpa ; I am so much obliged to you:” and Ellen 
held up her happy face, and puckered her rosy lips, by way of offering her 
grandpa a kiss, which the kind old gentleman very cordially accepted, and 
very lovingly returned. 

Mrs. Bantam was duly packed up in a basket, and placed in the carriage 
to be carried to Ellen’s home, on the day of her return. During the ride, 
the little girl’s mind was so taken up with her hen, that she did nothing but 
talk about it, peep at it under the cover of the basket, and feed it from a 
little basket which her grandpa had filled with corn. 

‘* My dear little Bantam, what a beauty you are!’’ said she, addressing 
the surprised hen, which did not exactly comprehend its new situation. 
Then, talking to herself, she said, ‘‘ What a queer name! Bantam! Ban- 
tam! what can it mean?”’ And turning to her father, she inquired : 

‘*Pa! Why is my hen called a Bantam?” 

‘* Because the first hens of her breed were brought from a country called 
Bantam, my child.” 

‘* But where is Bantam, papa? I never heard of it before.” 

‘« Bantam is in the East Indies. It is a portion of the island of Java. 
I suppose the Dutch, who colonized Bantam, first sent these funny little 
hens to Europe ; from whence, most likely, they were brought to America.” 

“* But do you think my hen came all the way from Bantam, pa ?”’ 

**Q, no, Ellen. Your hen is a native American, no doubt ; though her 
ancestors came from the island of Java.”’ 

When Ellen arrived home, she carried little Mrs. Bantam to an old hen- 
house at the back of the garden, and left her to occupy its deserted roosts 
for the night. As for Ellen, she did little else but talk of her hen all the 
evening. And her dreams that night were of good grandpas, Bantam 
hens, crowing roosters, and hen-coops. 

In the morning, Ellen was up before breakfast. Taking her little bas- 
ket of corn in her hand, she hurried into the yard to feed little Bantam. 
But when she reached the hen-coop, the first object that met her eye was 
poor Bantam, lying dead upon the ground. Old Towzer, a neighbor’s dog, 
had killed her. 

Alas, poor Ellen! She leaned over the dead hen, and wept bitter tears. 
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She had set her affections strongly upon it, and the thought of finding it 
dead had never entered her mind. Grief and disappointment therefore 
filled her young breast with anguish. ‘‘ It is too bad,’’ she cried; and 
it was several days before she recovered her spirits, or could speak of her 
dear dead little Bantam without weeping. It was hard for Ellen to endure 
disappointment. 

I wonder if I have not many Ellens among my readers. Many young 
misses, aye and young masters too, who are wont to set their hearts so 
strongly on their pleasures and gifts, that they shrink from disappointment 
as ill-clad poverty does from frost ; and who, when they are disappointed, 
give way to grief, and discontent, and tears, refusing to be comforted, and 
making themselves and their friends very unhappy. As I look round 
among my Magazine children, I think I see many such; and I wish to 
whisper this Jesson in their ears: Never set your hearts too strongly on 
your gifts and pleasures, my children. Always recollect, when you antici- 
pate a pleasure, that you may be disappointed, because everything is uncer- 
tain in this life. When you are disappointed, submit at once, and cheer- 
fully. Don’t fret. Don’t repine. Don’t weep. Be thankful for what 
you still have, and hope for brighter and happier hours. F. F. 
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TRAVELLING IN ITALY. 


HE other day, while rummaging in an unfre- 
quented drawer for some paper I wished to serve 
up to my readers, I came across a document which 

< was given to me by an Italian vetturino, or con- 
tractor for furnishing private vehicles. The doe- 

ument made me smile up to my very forehead, 
and pretty nearly down to my throat. It revived 
some funny associations. Three of us desired to 
go from Florence to Rome. It was just before 

Holy week, and the seats in the diligence were 

v all engaged for a long time. So we had recourse 
to the vetturino. A very portly fellow was Louis Staderina, the vetturino. 

He bore about him unmistakeable signs of good living, to say nothing about 
other qualities. Louis drove a very hard bargain with us. He knew he 

had us in his power, and so charged us four times his ordinary price, be- 

cause he knew we were determined to reach Rome before Holy week. But 
what I want to call your attention to at this moment is the contract, as long 
as a deed of a hundred acres of land, which we had to get filled out — it 
was from a printed blank — and to sign ourselves and to get the vettwrino 
to sign, before we could set out. So much parade is made about these 
things in Italy, that, just for the curiosity of the thing, I must copy the 
document for my readers. Here it is. I translate it from the French, in 
which it was drawn up: 

‘* By the present agreement, stipulated in double original, between the 
undersigned, it is covenanted as follows : 

‘*1. The proprietor of the livery establishment, Louis Staderina, dwelling 
at Florence, Place of the Holy Trinity, No. 1156, promises and obligates 
himself to Messrs. Francis C. Woodworth, James McKenzie, and Thomas 

Alexander, on a journey which they desire to undertake from Florence to 

Rome, via Cenna, to place at their disposal during the said journey, one 

carriage with two seats, comfortable cover, and in good order; two fine 

horses, now in the stable, and selected by the aforesaid travellers. It is fur- 
ther stipulated that on ascending the hills between the said Florence and 

Rome, one additional horse shall be furnished, to be conducted by a good 
vetturino, for the fixed price of twenty-two scudt, less the payment which 

shall be made before setting out from Florence. 
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«2. Each day during the journey, he agrees to furnish two meals and 
lodging for three gentlemen. The meals shall both be a la fourchette, (that 
is, including meat or fish,) and the lodging shall be neat and comfortable. 
[He did not stipulate to lodge us free of fleas, and it is well for him that he 
didn’t. ] 

«3. All the expenses of crossing bridges and mountains, as also passing 
through the gates of towns, shall be at the charge of the conductor. 

‘*4,. The fee to the conductor shall be two scudi, if he conducts himself 
satisfactorily. 

“‘5. The said journey shall be made in the course of four complete days 
and five nights, to count from the day and the hour fixed on for departure 
from Florence. 

‘¢6. The departure is fixed for the morning of April first, at 7 o’clock. 

«7. In case the departure is retarded, there shall be paid to the propri- 
etor, for each day of the detention, one seudi for the sustenance of the 
horses. 

‘8. For as many days as it shall please the travellers to remain in any 
town, as well as the time that it is necessary to remain in imperative cases, 
the price fixed upon shall be two seudt. 

‘*9. The conductor of the coach shall always stop at the best hotels, 
[oh! Louis! what a fib you subscribed to there !] setting out each morning 
in good season, so as to reach the place for lodging before night. 

‘10. And to confirm this instrument, the parties have voluntarily affixed 
their names.” 

What a rigmarole about the little matter of driving one Yankee and two 
Scotchmen a short distance on one of the finest roads in the world! Do 
you want any better proof than this long document, that these Italians are 
two centuries at least behind the age ? U. F. 


On Ly1na. — Lying supplies those who are addicted to it with a plausi- 
ble apology for every crime, and with a supposed shelter for every punish- 
ment. It tempts them to rush into danger from the mere expectation of 
impunity, and when practised with frequent success, it teaches them to 
confound the gradations of guilt, from the effects of which there is, in their 
imaginations at least, one sure and common protection. It corrupts the 
early simplicity of youth, it blasts the fairest blossoms of genius, and will 
most assuredly counteract every effort by which we may hope to improve 
the talents and mature the virtues of those whom it infects. — Dr. Parr. 
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FAITHFUL SOLDIERS. 


T was the fortune of that ambitious general, Napoleon, to be greatly be- 

loved by his soldiers. Though he led them into fearful battles, in which 
they perished by thousands, yet they loved him with the most devoted affec- 
tion. Indeed, most of them were ready to die for him at any time. 

At the battle of Arcola, a sabre gleamed over Napoleon’s head. An 
officer, named Murion, saw his danger, threw himself upon his person, and 
received the blow intended for him. 

At another time, a shell with its fuse fiercely burning, fell at his feet. 
Two grenadiers seeing his exposed condition, rushed to the spot, and encir- 
cling him in their arms, complétely shielded his body with their own. 
When the shell exploded, it blew a hole in the earth large enough to bury 
a cart and two horses. Napoleon and the two grenadiers tumbled into the 
hole, and were almost covered with stones and sand, and pretty well bruised, 
though neither of them was killed. 

On another occasion, a pioneer seeing Napoleon in great peril, stepped 
up to him, and in a tone of great authority said : 

** Stand aside !” 

The General gazed on the soldier with a penetrating glance. But the 
undaunted pioneer raised his strong arm, and pushed his commander aside, 
saying : 

‘Tf thou art killed, who is to rescue us from this jeopardy ?” 

He then placed his body so as to cover Napoleon from danger. This 
rough display of love in the rude pioneer pleased him. When the battle 
was over he sent for the man, and placing his hand upon his shoulder, said : 
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‘* My friend, your noble boldness claims my esteem. Your bravery de- 
mands a recompense. From this hour an epaulet instead of a hatchet shall 
grace your shoulder.’”” He then raised the hero to the rank of an officer. 

Now all these acts of self-devotion were very noble. I know you admire 
those faithful and heroic soldiers. Perhaps you find a wish in your heart 
to do something noble and heroic yourself. That isa good wish. I will 
tell you how to gratify it. Devote yourself to the happiness of your sick 
mother. Be gentle to that feeble, timid sister. Be kind to that helpless 
brother. Deny yourself, that you may increase the joy of others. The 
boy who does those things is a true hero. He does not need to go to cruel 
battle-fields to be a hero. He can be a hero at his own fireside. Depend 
upon it, fireside heroism is better than the heroism of battle-fields. vr. F. 





THE BLIND MILLER. 


Tue Journal des Chartres gives an account of a water-mill in the ham- 
let of Olsieme, near Chartres, built entirely by a blind man, without either 
assistance or advice from any one. The masonry, carpenter’s work, roofing, 
stairs, paddle-wheel, cogs, in a word, all the machinery pertaining to the 
mill, has been made. put up, and set in motion by him alone. He has also, 
the above journal asserts, made his own furniture. When the water is low 
and the mill does not work, our blind miller becomes a joiner, and also a 
turner, on a lathe of his own invention, and so he makes all manner of 
utensils, and pretty toy windmills for the juveniles. He lives quite alone, 
sweeps his own room, and cooks his own dinner ; his mother, who has fifteen 
children to care for, lives a mile off, and does not trouble her head about 
‘her blind boy,’’ for ‘‘ he earns his bread now,”’ she says, ‘‘ and does not 
want her.” In 1852, this blind miller was awarded a medal by the agri- 
cultural society of the arrondissement, for a machine serving the double 
purpose of winnowing corn and separating the best grains from the common 
sort. 





To Lier a Firm Grass Borrzz wits «a Straw. — Take a straw which 
is not broken or bruised, and having bent one end of it into a sharp angle, 
put this curved end into the bottle, so that the bent part may rest against 
its side; you may then take the other end, and lift up the bottle by it, 
without breaking the straw, and this will be more easily accomplished, as 
the angular part of the straw approaches nearer to that which comes out of 
the bottle. 
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THE CAMPHOR TREE. 



























HAVE no doubt that 

a great many boys and 
girls, who are constant 
readers of our magazine, 
have wondered sometimes, 
when they have seen cam- 
phor gum, where this arti- 
cle came from, and what 
wx sort of a tree produced it. 
See, I say I have no doubt on 
@ this subject, because I am 
inclined to believe that my 
readers are pretty shrewd, 
and that they are in the 
habit of inquiring into the 
origin of things. Do I take 
too much for granted? Am 
I not right in supposing 
that you, for example, are 
always glad of an opportu- 
nity to add a grain or two 
"pg athe to your stock of knowl- 
‘——-— edge? And am I not 
right, too, in presuming that you would like to know how camphor grows, 
and where it comes from? If so, we will see if we cannot throw some light 
on the subject. 
The camphor tree is a native of the East India Islands. It does not 
thrive in climates so cold as ours. I am not aware that it has been suc- 
cessfully cultivated to any great extent anywhere on this continent, though 
it has been introduced into some of the West India Islands. But away on 
. the other side of the globe, in that group of islands which has taken the 
name of the Spice Islands, it grows in great profusion, and its cultivation 
; is very profitable. You have seen the laurel, haven’t you? Well, the 
camphor tree is a little like the laurel, only it grows a great deal larger. 
The botanical name of the tree —if you care to know it, and some of you 
who are botanists will, 1 am sure—is Laurus camphora. I have said 
that it was a native of very warm climates. But, with great pains, it has 
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been cultivated in a latitude no farther south than New York. On that 
beautiful Italian island, which one might almost think was the work of 
fairies, Isola Bella, in Lake Maggiore, there is a camphor tree, which has 
attained the ordinary height of its race, and is, I believe, a very fine speci- 
men. I saw this tree a few years ago, and I will try and tell you how it 
looked. It was some fifteen feet high, very much branched. It had spear- 
shaped leaves, with distinctly marked nerves of a pale yellowish green color 
on the upper side, and bluish green beneath. I have one of these leaves in 
my cabinet of curiosities. I am indebted for it to the extreme generosity of 
my guide on the island of Jsola Bella, a generosity which I suppose was in- 
spired by a small silver coin which I transferred from my hand to the 
guide’s. I’ll show you this leaf when you make me a visit. The flowers 
of the camphor (I have one of these, also), are small, white, and stand on 
stalks issuing from the junction of the leaves and branches. The whole 
tree has a strong odor of camphor. You would not need to be told what 
tree it was, in passing it. More or less of the camphor gum is found in 
every part of the tree — in the crevices of the perpendicular fibres, in the 
veins of the wood, in the knots, and; I am told, also in the roots. 

Japan is noted for its camphor. The way in which the gum is obtained, 
is by distillation. The wood is cut into chips, and then distilled in an iron 
pot, hung above boiling water, the steam of which, penetrating the chips, 
causes the camphor to fly off, and it becomes hardened on straws which are 
placed in the head of the still. It is imported into Europe in canisters, 
and the refining of it was long kept a secret by the Venetians. The Dutch 
have since performed this work, and large quantities of camphor are now 
refined by English and American chemists. U. F. 





Hoar-FRost MADE TO OrpER. — Place a sprig of rosemary, or any other 
garden herb, in a glass jar, so that when it is inverted the stem may be 
downwards, and the sprig supported by the sides of the jar; then put some 
benzoic acid upon a piece of hot iron, so that the acid may be sublimed in 
the form of a thick white vapor. Invert the jar over the iron, and leave 
the whole untouched until the sprig is covered by the acid in the form of a 


beautiful hoar-frost. 


Evin company is like tobacco smoke — you cannot be long in its pres- 
ence without carrying away a taint of it. 


| 
| 
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THE ERRING TOWN CLOCK. 


BY J. P. M CORD. 







A cLock, that from a tower looked down 
On all the chimneys round the town, 
Was so exact in every stroke, 

That every tongue its praises spoke. 

But since there ’s nothing constant long, 
It beat, at length, its numbers wrong. 
What cause produced the mournful change, 
Remains till now unknown and strange. 
Sure it was near enough the sun 

To see exactly how to run; 

Sure it so long the truth had told, 

’T were easy now its course to hold. 














































































THE ERRING TOWN CLOCK. 


Perhaps some part from age was weak, 
Or some dry wheel began to creak ; 
Perhaps some pin had quit its hold, 

Or some worn cogs too long had rolled; 
Perhaps some merry hand had tried 

Its mischief on the works that lied. 
But though the cause in darkness lurked, 
The sure result no less was worked; 

The stubborn truth the same remained, 
That on Old Time the clock had gained. 
Still, all revered it as before, 

Nor paused to doubt the tale it bore; 

Still, as it bid, the town arose, 

Or sat to dine, or sought repose ; 

The watchman started on his round, 

And night, as day, obeyed its sound; 

Still, all good wives who managed there, 
Their clocks with that would oft compare, 
And, when they found them losing ground, 
Would turn the pointers duly round. 
Thus careful all to keep the time 

That sounded from the tower sublime, 
With gaping wonder all at last 
Confessed their clocks were far too fast. 


MORAL. 


When those who stand above the crowd, 
The great by all the world allowed, 
To folly or to vice decline, 

While yet in virtue’s garb they shine, 
The sad example spreads around, 
And kindred follies far abound. 

For safety, then, avert the eye 

From human forms, however high; 
With caution tread, let age and youth 
Prefer as guide the Sun of Truth. 


Aum Orystats. — Make a small basket, about the size of your hand, 
of iron wire or split willow; take some lamp-cotton, untwist it, and wind it 
round every portion of the basket. Then mix alum, in the proportion of 
one pound to a quart of water, and boil till the alum is dissolved. Pour 
the solution into a deep pan, and in the liquor suspend the basket, without 
allowing any part of it to touch the pan, or to be exposed above the surface. 
Let the whole remain properly at rest for twenty-four hours; when, if you 
take out the basket, the alum will be found prettily crystallized, over all 
the ends of the cottoned frame. 











THE WIDOWED MOCKING BIRD. 


MONG the birds of the South, 
the most charming of all is the 
mocking bird. I confess myself to be 
an enthusiastic admirer of him. He 
has placed me under many obligations. 
He has contributed greatly to render 
my occasional visits to the South pleas- 
ant in the extreme. I have listened 
to the nightingale on the classic banks 
ae of the Arno, and have been charmed 
with his almost inimitable strains. But this minstrel of our Southern for- 
ests delights me more even than the nightingale. The mocking bird’s song 
has often quite as much variety in it, and it is more melodious. I hope you 
will not accuse me of possessing too womanly a nature for my sex, when [ 
tell you that the music of this bird has more than once melted me to tears. 
You will see plainly enough that I am in love with him, for no doubt I 
talk like a lover. Well, you would be in love with him too, if you could 
hear his song, as I have done, in his native forest. 

Mocking birds, like robins, exhibit a great deal of affection towards their 
mates. A male bird, who has become a widower, is so full of grief that he 
ceases his warbling. He refuses to be comforted. His constancy is per- 
fectly astonishing, especially to those philosophical widowers who so speedily 
solace themselves by a second wooing and wedding. I will give you an 
anecdote respecting the constancy of the female mocking hird. I have it 
from the Hon. George R. Gilmer, ex-governor of the state of Georgia, and 
one of ‘the most universally respected citizens in the commonwealth. 

Mr. Gilmer was seriously ill and confined to his room. One day he 
heard a noise at his window, and when he turned his eyes in that direction, 
he saw that a mocking bird was pecking at the glass, and trying to get in. 
He watched its movements for some time. Supposing that it might be 
tame, and had lost its way home, he raised the sash so that it might enter ; 
but it would not avail itself of the privilege. He imagined it might be 
hungry, as the cold had been very severe, and so he put crumbs of bread 
on the sill. The bird, however, took no notice of the bread. Its perch 
was on a tall bush which grew near, to which it would now and then re- 
turn, after exhausting its strength by pecking and flapping its wings against 
the glass. The bird continued for some hours to act in this manner, until 
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night. The next morning it was found engaged as on the preceding day ; 
and each morning, for several months, it renewed the efforts of the day be- 
fore. Many superstitious people thought the bird was the messenger which 
the Irish call the family Banshee, come to warn the sick man of his ap- 
proaching end. But though its errand had to do with death, it was ascer- 
tained that it was on account of the death of its mate. It was a female, 
whose nest was on the bush where she so often perched, and her mate had 
been killed by the cat. The window against which she continued to fly so 
long, was shaded by the blinds inside, forming a mirror, so that when the 
bird was perched on the bush, she saw her reflected image, moving when 
she moved, and meeting her on the other side of the glass, when she flew 
against it. This image she took for her mate, and for months the faithful 
ereature was attracted to the spot, and used all her arts to secure again the 
society of her darling companion. 

Is not this a tale of faithfulness worth recording, nay, of being perpetu- 
ated in marble? I wish some bard would apostrophise this Native Ameri- 
can vocalist, in numbers as felicitous as those which a master hand has em- 
ployed to immortalize the British skylark. Our poetic inspiration might 
be, and some of it is, much worse employed. U. F. 


—-—__ -_——_ ——- - ~~ eee — - ——_ —- — —— 


A KNOWING DOG. 
SHEPHERD once, to prove the quickness of his dog, which was 
lying before the fire in the house where we were talking, said to me, 

in the middle of a sentence, concerning something else, ‘‘ I’m thinking, 

sir, the cow is in the potatoes.’”? Though he purposely laid no stress on 
these words, and said them in a quiet, unconcerned tone of voice, the dog, 
who appeared to be asleep, immediately jumped up, and leaping through 
the open window, scrambled up to the turf roof of the house, from which 
he could see the potato field. He then, not seeing the cow there, ran and 
looked into the barn where she was, and finding that all was right, came 
back to the house. After a short time the shepherd said the same words 
again, and the dog repeated his look-out; but on the false alarm being a 
third time given, the dog got up, and wagging his tail, looked his master in 
the face with so comical an expression of interrogation, that he could not 
help laughing aloud at him, on which, with a slight growl, he laid himself 
down in his warm corner, with an offended air, as if determined not to be 
made a fool of again. 
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CROSS QUESTIONS AND CROOKED ANSWERS. 


; OME in, Charley — glad to see you,” said Willie Love to 

‘*@ his young friend Charles Dayton. ‘‘ You’ve just come 
in time ; we were going to have a game of cross questions. 
Will you join in the fun?” 

‘* With pleasure,’ answered Charles ; ‘‘ but I have not 
the least idea what will be required of me.” 

**T’ll learn you in three minutes.” 

** Willie,’ exclaimed Sarah, ‘‘ haven’t I told you that I would cut your 
acquaintance if you persisted in using that word ‘learn’ wrong.”’ 

“*Oh! excuse me, fair coz; I forgot. I’ll endeavor never to offend 
again. Well, Charley, I’ll teach you in a little less than no time. First 
we all sit down in a circle ; then No. 1 asks No. 2 a question, in a whis- 
per, which must be properly answered. No. 2 then questions No. 3, No. 
4, and so on, until all have been questioned. Then No. 1 — that ’s me, 
I’m always No. 1, which accounts for my being in such good condition ; 
everybody takes care of me, you know— well, No. 1 begins by saying, 
‘the question was asked me ;’ then I give the question which my left hand 
neighbor propounded, and the answer which my right hand neighbor gave 
to my question. For instance, suppose you on my left should ask me what 
I should first do if I went to school,—TI should answer, ‘say my lessons.’ 
Then I should ask the person on my right, what he would first do if pre- 
paring for a Thanksgiving dinner, perhaps he would reply, ‘make pumpkin 
pies:’ then I should say, ‘ the question was asked me what I should first 
do if I went to school, and the answer was, I should make pumpkin pies.’ 
Do you see how it works?” 

*« Yes, I think I do ; but let us try it.”’ 

“ Well, sit down close together, in a circle ; uncle George, will you come ?”’ 

Yes, if you like.” | 

**Oh! we do like, very much.” 

** And will you come, mother?” 

“Tf you wish it.” 

“ Of course we do; let’s see, how many are there of us—eight. Now 
let each one ask a question of the person on his right, and let it commence 
with ‘ what would you do,’ &c.” 

** But, Willie, we can’t all ask questions at once 

‘““No. But 1 can ask 2, 3 can ask 4, 5—6, 7—8, and soon. Now 
are we all ready? ”’ 
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‘Then Ill begin. The question was asked me what I should do in the 
event of my falling overboard, and the answer was—TI should roll up my 
sleeves, and wash my hands.”’ 

‘“‘An event devoutly to be wished for,”’ said Sarah. 

‘* But for interrupting the game, Miss Sarah, I should administer suita- 
ble punishment. I must, however, at present treat your remark with silent 
contempt, and request No. 2 to proceed with his experience.”’ 

No. 2. ** The question was asked me what I should do if I were going to 
make cake, and the answer was, I should put my foot in it.” 

Willie. ** You won’t ask me to come to tea that evening, will you?” 

No. 2. “I will if I get safely extricated from my perilous position.” 

No. 3. ‘*The question was asked me what I should do with a new shoe, 
and the answer was, I should have it boiled for dinner.” 

Willie. ‘‘I hope I shall be out of town on that day.” 

No. 4. ‘* The question was asked me what I should do with a fine cauli- 
flower, and the answer was, I should wear it in my bonnet.” 

No. 5. ‘* The question was asked me what I should do with an ostrich 
feather, and the answer was, I should clean my teeth with it.”’ 

No. 6. ‘‘The question was asked me what I should do with a tooth- 
brush, and the answer was, I should get a side-saddle fitted to it, and ride 
out every day.” 

Uncle George. ‘‘I hope you would lend your steed to our friend here 
who had his shoe boiled for dinner ; he would need a little gentle exercise 
after such indigestible fare.’’ 

No. 7. ‘* The question was asked me what I should do with a pony, if 
anybody should make me a present of one, and the answer was, I should 
have him cut open and fried for breakfast.’’ 

Mrs. Love. *‘ My children seem to have atquired extraordinary culinary 
tastes.” 

No. 8. ‘* The question was asked me what I should do if any one gave me 
a large eel, and the answer was, I should take to swimming immediately.”’ 

Willie. «‘ Now wasn’t that all very funny? Let us try it again; and 
this time let every other one tell his experience, that we may not so easily 
get a clue to the right question. For instance ; first, No. 1, then 3, 5, 
and 7; then 2, 4, 6, and 8; shall we?”’ 

No. 5. ** Yes, I think that would be better.”’ 

Willie. ‘* Well, begin your questioning. Ready?” 

No. 8. ‘‘No, I haven’t been questioned.” 

Willie. ‘‘ No. 7, I am afraid you are not attending to your duties ; now 
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for it. The question was asked me what I should do with a pocket hand- 
kerchief, and the answer was, I should eat it.’’ 

Sarah. ‘‘ That accounts for the scarcity of that article ; I thought they 
diminished every week ! ” 

No. 3. ‘‘ The question was asked me what I should do with a pen, and 
the answer was, I should poke the fire with it.” 

No. 5. ‘* The question was asked me what I should do with a tooth-pick, 
and the answer was, I should enclose it in a letter to the one I loved best.”’ 

No. 7. ‘* The question was asked me what I should do with half a ton of 
curled hair, and the answer was, I should let it boil gently for a long time.”’ 

No. 2. ‘‘ The question was asked me what I should do with a stick of 
candy, and the answer was, I should write a letter with it.” 

No. 4. ‘* The question was asked me what I should do with a poker, 
and the answer was, I should pick my teeth with it.” 

No. 6. ‘‘ The question was asked me what I should do with a sprig of 
forget-me-nots, and the answer was, I should stuff mattresses with it.”’ 

No. 8. ‘‘ The question was asked me what I should do with a piece of 
corned beef, and the answer was, I should put it in my pocket.”’ 

Mrs. Love. ‘‘ Willie, this is not a very intellectual game, 7s it? ”’ 

Willie. ‘‘ No, aunt ; but if it were, you know Sarah couldn’t join in it.” 

(Considerable scuffing ensues, during which Sarah is seen brandishing 
the hearth brush, and Willie peeps out from behind the rocking chair, 
where he has taken refuge.) AUNT SUE. 





THE BROKEN PLEDGE. i 

GENTLEMAN in Virginia had a boy six or seven years old, who 
wanted to sign the pledge: all in the family had done so, but the 
father thought him too young, and would not let him. At last, however, 
after much entreaty, permission was given. Soon after, the father went on 
a journey. At one stopping-place, away from the town, he called for some 
water. It did not come, so he called again; still he could not get it; but 
cider was brought, and, being very thirsty, he so far forgot himself as to 
drink it. When he returned home, he related the circumstance. After 

he had finished, the little boy came up to his knee with his eyes fullof tears, 

and said: ‘‘ Father, how far was you from James River, when youdrank | 

the cider? ”’ i 

‘‘ Rather more than fifteen miles, my boy.” | 

‘* Well,” said the little fellow, sobbing, ‘‘I’d have walked there and 

back again rather than have broken my pledge.” I 
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FRANCIS FORRESTER’S CHIT-CHAT WITH HIS READERS. 


rae down to chat with 
- SS my beloved Magazine 
children. The thought of you, 
my children, infuses new life 
into my aged heart, and youth- 
ful blood seems flowing once 
more in my ancient veins. You 
rise before my mental eye in one vast army 
of bonny, gleesome boys and girls,— your 
eyes twinkling with harmless roguishness 
and innocent fun, your faces radiant with 
cheerful smiles, your voices rich in tones 
of overflowing melody. I see so many 
rosy cheeks, so many marks of good nature, 
and the appearance of so much real good- 
ness in you, that I please myself with the 
thought that my Magazine children are the 
best in America — a select and noble band 
of studious hoys and girls who don’t lie, 
fight, quarrel, disobey their parents or 
teachers, neglect their studies, play idle 
tricks, ordo any other naughty things. 
Cinderella was not happier when she stood 
up as a prince’s bride, nor Aladdin more 
joyful when the geni of the ring let him 
out of the cave, than I when this thought 
finds a place in my heart. 

Am I mistaken? Is my fancy a dream? 
Let me look at you all again. Ah! yonder 
is a boy who cowers under my glance. He 
cannot endure my looks. His down-cast 
eyes and pouting lips imply guilt. What 
has he done? I fear he has told an un- 
truth! This thought pains me. It pierces 
my heart like a sharp thorn. It stops the 
current of my joy. It bids my pen pause. 

* 


Leaning my elbow on the table, and resting 
my chin upon my hand, I gaze sadly at the 
guilty boy, wondering what his future lot 
will be. 

Hark! I hear music. The song of an 
unseen bird charms me. Such a low sweet 
melody enters my ear and penetrates my 
heart, that I feel my lost spirits coming 
back again. Where is the songster? Ah, 
there it flies. Itis my beautiful birdling, 
Horr. Its song is meant to teach me that 
yonder guilty boy may, by sorrow and 
prayer, purge away his lie, become a truth- 
ful youth, and a good man. 

Blessings on thee, my dear little bird for 
this charming hint. I will accept it and 
believe. That dear boy will confess and 
forsake his faults. He will learn to hate a 
lie, like the Father of his country — the 
pure minded, immortal Washington. 

My bird-song reminds me of a fact in 
the boyhood of Matthew Henry, the com- 
mentator. He was a very excellent boy, 
and Dr. Busby, his teacher, thought very 
highly of him. One day, when Philip was 
monitor of his chamber, he was sent to 
hunt up a truant scholar. He found the 
culprit hid snugly away in some out of the 
way corner. The boy plead with Matthew 
not to expose him, but tosay he had not 
seen him; which young Henry thought- . 
lessly and wickedly promised to do. 

Next morning, the stern Dr. Busby had 
the truant under examination. “ Did you 
see the monitor? ’’ asked the Doctor. 

“ Yes sir, I did; ’’ replied the boy. 

The Doctor was astonished. Matthew 
had reported that he had not seen the lad, 
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and Dr. Busby had always regarded 
Matthew as above the meanness of a lie. 
Hence, his heart was pained, and, turning 
his eye sadly upon him, he said: 

“ Kai su teknon?’’? which means “ What 
thou, my son?” 

He then punished Matthew, and required 
him to write a copy of penitent verses 
in Latin. Matthew obeyed, sincerely re- 
pented of the lie, and grew up to a pure and 
noble manhood. 

MayI not hope, then, that yonder boy 
with a down-cast face, will never tell 
another untruth; but, will so sorrow over 
his folly as to purge it away, and grow up 
to an honorable manhood? I will hope so, 
for my little birdling sings again. 

Hist! what’s that? I hear angry voices. 
They sound like the tones of sisters in a 
quarrel. Let me see. Ah, there they are, 
and oh, what a sight! Such frowning 
brows, pouting lips, flashing eyes, and 
scornful noses! They look like little furies 
rather than two sisters, who read my Mag- 
azine. What can the matter be? Let me 
listen. Humph! Ihear. One of them has 
taken the other’s scarf to wear, and will 
not give it up. Over this trifle, they are 
having a sad wrangle. I wish I could hold 
a mirror before them,—I’m sure if they 
could see how they look, they would never 
quarrel again. They would learn that bad 
hearts make ugly faces. 

Well, I’m sorry all my Magazine children 
are not whatI love to think them to be. 
However, my bird sings again. It bids me 
hope that the few naughty ones among 
them will improve, and that they will act 
worthy of the readers of my Magazine. 

By the way, boys and girls, what do you 
think of the weather? Don’t you think 
Jack Frost has had his teeth sharpened? 
He certainly bites harder than usual. He 
has no mercy on long noses and tender 
ears, nor does he seem to respect an old 
man’s legs, if he treats every body as he 
does Francis Forrester, Esq. He has taken 
hold of the old gentleman’s legs and made 
them so stiff he can hardly walk at times. 
I should n’t wonder if he gives him the 
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rheumatism before he gets through. Per- 
haps he wishes to make him cross and 
snappish. Do you think he will succeed? 
I don’t. He may give him the rheumatism, 
but I think he will be puzzled to give him 
a bad temper. To tell you the truth, I 
would rather have the rheumatism or even 
the gout, than a bad temper. The French- 
man, in describing the first of these trouble- 
some things, said, “If you put your finger 
into the blacksmith’s vice and give him von 
squeeze, dat be the rheumatism; then give 
him von more squeeze, and dat be the gout.’ 
But who shall describe the pain of a bad 
temper? It is worse than three squeezes of 
the vice. It is lighting a fire in your hearts 
and feeling the pains of burning in your 
brains. Anything but bad temper, then, 
for me. Let me have rheumatism, gout, 
neuralgia, anything in that line, but let me 
keep a peaceful heart, a serene temper, a 
cheerful face. 

And now, children, adieu. Go, dip into 
the stories which I and Uncle Frank have 
provided for your instruction and amuse- 
ment; and, mind, don’t forget to exercise 
your brain in solving the puzzles. Bring 
out your puezle-crackers and crack the 
shells of the enigmas, riddles, and conun- 
drums. Pick out the kernels, langh over 
them, and send them to the Magazine. 
Don’t “ give up” one of them. They can 
be solved, and you can solve them if you 
will. Try it, little Pout-your-lip. And you 
too, Miss Laughing-lips. Never mind if 
you do get perplexed a little. If our puz- 
zles, like your father’s grindstone, had 
holes in their centres, so that you could 
see right through them, they would’nt 
be worth a cobbler’s waxed end. They 
would’nt exercise your minds, nor even 
please you half as much as they do when 
they come like hickory nuts shut up ina 
hard shell. If they were all easy, you 
would say, “ Pooh! anybody can answer 
that.’’. But when you have to think, think, 
think, before you get at the meaning, you 
do your mind good, and when you cry out 
“T’ve got it! I’ ve got it!’ oh, how happy 
you feel] 








Now for my correspondence. 


Lindenviille, Dec. 19, 1855. 
Mr. Forrester — Dear Sir: I have taken 
vour Magazine one year, and I am very much 
interested in its perusal. I wish it came every 
week. I think you must be rather witty, or 
vou could not get up such an interesting Mag- 
azine. I see that some of your subscribers 
have been trying their skill in describing you. 
I will try my skill. I think you are about 
forty years of age, tall and rather slender, 
dark hair, rather curly, blue or grey eyes, 
high forehead, dark complexion, with rather 
along nose and chin to correspond. I wish 
you a merry Christmas and happy New Year, 

with plenty of turkeys and chicken pies. 
From your friend, 
ANNETTE L. FOBES, 


Thank you, Annette, for your good opin- 
ions and wishes. Your allusion to turkeys 
and chicken pies makes me wish I could 
give a great feast to all my readers. What 
a royal time we should have. It would 


beat Fingal’s feast of shells, Alexander’s 
feast after his victories, or the Lord Mayor’s 


annual feast in London. Weshould wanta 
hall big as “all out doors,” and we should 
devour all the turkeys in Massachusetts. 
Wouldn’t it be a grand time ? 


Fairview, Urbana, Nov. 26, 1855. 
Mr. Forrester — Dear Sir: I have taken 
your Magazine fora year past, and like it so 
much, that I, with the young friend who sub- 
scribed with me, intend to take it through 
1856. 1 wish very much to see your likeness in 
our book. I cannot tell what it would be like, 
but I think it would show a very benevolent 
countenance of a man just entering on his 

threescore years. 8. A. ROBINSON. 


Proctorsville, Dec. 31, 1855. 

DEAR Mr. ForrESTER: —It is with pleas- 
ure that I address you again, as an editor of 
my dearly loved Magazine. I have now 
taken it for five years; but still I cannot give 
it up, it is so interesting and instructive. 

You stated some time ago that you would 
like to have your subscribers give you a de- 
scription of your phiz, as they suppose you 
look. I must form my opinion by the friendly 
feeling that you have ever manifested towards 
usin your ** Chit Chat.” I conclude that such 
& person has a very pleasant countenance, and 


a warm heart. 1 do not believe you are an old 
man, 28 you term yourself, but that you are 
about 30 or 35 years of age. I think you have 
light brown hair, mi!d blue eyes, and that you 
do all you can to make us happy. Do tell us 
soon, if we are any of us right in our descrip- 
tions. Yours, respectfully, 
ANN E. WEBSTER. 


Be patient, my child. I think you will be 
surprised one of these days, when you open 
my Magazine, by seeing my good-natured 
phiz peeping at you with the look of an old 
friend. Then we shall learn who of all the 
guessers guessed right. Iam pleased with 
your skill in solving puzzles, and hunting 
down the Shanghae. 


Cleveland, Oswego Co., N.Y., Dec. 28, 55. 
Mr. FoRRESTER— Dearsir: My sister and 
myself had last year, for a Christmas present, 
your Magazine; and we like it so well, we 
wish to take itagain. Yours truly, 
R. K. H. 


DEAR Mr. Forrester:—I am so glad 
papa is going to take your Magazine another 
year for us, for we cannot do without it. My 
little brother says he would like to see you, 
for he thinks you are “one of the boys.” 
Now I will tell you what I think ;—TI think 
you are not very tall, with sandy hair, blue 
eyes, a high forehead, long nose, and, on the 
whole, very good looking. Now, I do hope 
you will send your portrait, so that we may 
see how you look. From EMMA. 


One of the boys? Ahem. What is F. 
Forrester Esq. coming to? One of the 
boys? Humph! 

Wastsfield, Dec. 26. 

DEAR MR. FoRRESTER: —I am a little girl 
but six years old. Papa has taken your Mag- 
azine for three years; I like it much, and, 
though I can hardly write a word, I can read 
your boys’ and girls’ nicely. Ihave got three 
subscribers for it, and will try to get more. I 
have got into Aunt Sue’s puzzle, and read the 
enigmatical charade. JULIA KIDDER. 

P. S. Mother helped me—you don’t care 
do you, Mr. ¥? 


No, Julia; I dont care who helped you 
I would help you myself, if you were my 
Julia. 











Orange, Mass., May 14, 1855. 













venture to write a few lines. 























































commence with the January number. 
M. C. H. 


ers, you may send him to —— Barnum. 


Speedwell, Wythe Co. Va., Nov., 1855. 

Mr. Forrester:—I have been a sub- 
scriber to your nice Maga for several years, 
and now write to say that I have not received 
the two last numbers. I wish to know whether 
I am to attribute the failure of it to the close 
of my subscription, or to the fault of Uncle 
Seam’s saddle-bags; if the former be the case, 
send me the next number, and say that is the 
reason, and you shall have a mint drop, fresh 
as the morning dew. 

The mountain wilds of our Alleghanies are 
just the place for a Forester, and now that Jack 
Frost has made bis appearance, he must delay 
his coming no longer. Christmas, Santa 
Claus, and Egg-nog will soon be here, and 
Forrester, I know will make us laugh, and we 
will keep him warm, as he shall sit on our laps 
when we gather round the family hearth. 

Postscript. I hope that neither yourself, 
nor any of your readers will be displeased if 
I say (notwithstanding all their conjectures,) 
that I believe you are a young ‘un, and sister 
to that same Fanny Forrester, whose name 
and mark it is so sweet to see in print. 

H. 8. M. 












Mr. Eprror — Dear Sir: I hardly dare to 
write to an editor, as I am so young, (twelve 
years,) and one who lives in a great city, and, 
I presume I shall make many mistakes; but, 
asI have good news to communicate, I will 


Ihave been a subscriber to your excellent 
Magazine since last July, and I like it very 
much, should hardly know how to do without 
it; am always anxious to see the next number. 
I have read every word so far, and much of it 
twice over, and have tried a little at drawing. 
Now for the good news. I have succeeded in 
obtaining four new subscribers, who wish to 


Thank you, Mary. Such news as you 
send, is a sure passport to an editor’s heart, 
even if he lives in Boston. If you ever 
find an editor whose dignity will not dissolve 
into a smile at the sound of new subscrib- 


To Uncle Sam’s saddle-bags, assuredly, 
Master Harold. But I don’t understand 
about that Egg-nog. Don’t you know that 
Forrester is a teetotaller of the strictest 
sect. Can’t go Egg-nog any how. I advise 
Harold to stick to Forrester, and send Egg- 
nog to old Charon that he may pour it into 
the Styx. 


Newcastle, Jan. 4, 66. 

Dear ForRRESTER: — As I am a little girl, 
of only seven years old, I get my pa to write 
forme. I have raised three new subscribers. 
My pa is a Yankee, and he says you will want 
Eastern money, as Yankees “don’t think 
nothin’ is good for anything, unless it is got 
up ‘deoun East’” Well, then, here is a 
‘** rale’’? Massachusetts three dollar bill. 

Now, I will just whisper to you, that I used 
the first number, with Aunt Sue’s labyrinth in 
it, to encourage my little friends to take the 
Magazine; and it has become so dirty and 
worn that I am ashamed to have it bound; 
you know it would spoil the whole volume. 
It would be like a little girl in bad company ; 
or, rather, likea bad boy in good company. 
If you have a spare one, I should be much 
obliged if you would send me the first num- 
ber of the present volume, i.e., 56. Now I 
shall expect (if you please,) in consideration 
of the three new subscribers, and the three 
dollars forwarded, Forrester’s Magazine for 
1854. ¥ 

I want to say to you I received the number 
with the Shanghae Labyrinth in the evening. 
The next morning, before sunrise, I wound 
my way alone, and stood before the prince of 
chickens. Yours truly, 

M. W. B. STEARNS. 


Well done, my little Yankee girl. You 
have “rale’’ Yankee grit, I guess. Who- 
ever catches you napping, must get up 
before sunrise.— Wonder if the Shanghae 
didn’t crow when you stood before him? 
If he hadn’t been a sleepy fellow, he would 
have flapped his wings, and crowed loud 
enough to notify all Yankeedom of his 
capture. 

There, my page is full, and I’ve hardly 


begun to print my letters. Odear! F. F. 








De oe 
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THE PUZZLER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TOWNS ENIGMATICALLY EXPRESSED. | ny * 8, 2, is a county in Virginia. 


1. One of the points of the compass, five- 
sixths of a river in Yorkshire, and the earth; 
the name of a county. 

2. Not old, and a place of defence; a town 
in the above county. 

3. A small carriage, the twelfth letter, and 
an island; a town in Pennsylvania. 

4. The body of a plant, and a weight; a 
town in California. 

5. The pupil of the eye, and a preposition; 
a town in Westmoreland. 

6. The soldier’s profession, a circle, and a 
weight; a town in Lancashire. 

7. Aloft, a peg, the seventh letter, and the 
thigh of a hog salted; a town in Rutland. 


ENIGMA No. 8. 


Iam composed of 16 letters. 

My 3, 2, 1, is sometimes very troublesome. 

My 6, 5, 4, is a domestic animal. 

My 9,7, 8, is a numeral. 

My 10, 11, 12, 18, is found in water. 

My 14, 15, 16, is an insect. 

My whole is a Latin expression found in 
Virgil. ROVING RICHARD. 


ENIGMA No. 4. 


I am composed of 29 letters. 

My 28, 27, 5, 9, 27, 29, 2, is a river in the 
United States. 

My 12, 27, 19, 29, 7, 9, 6, 27, 9, is the town in 
which I live. 

My 1, 16, 26, 16, 18, is a river in Oregon. 

My 22, 21, 18, 9, 20, 22, 27, 21, 17, is the capi- 
tal of one of the United States. 

My 12, 18, 14, 28, 11, is a city in France. 

My 4, 8, is, 25, 12, is a commercial town in 

ungary. 

My 9, 7, 24, 23, is a town in Italy. 

Ey 24, 5, 20, 9, is a town in France. 

y 16, 3, 12,5, 10, 18, is one of the Ionian 

islands. 

My whole is ana 
we all should do we 


olic injunction which 


to obey. 
J. M. ©. 


ENIGMA No. 65. 


of 12 letters. 
9, 3, is a town in Maine. 
6, 9, is a town in New Hampshire. 
8, 9, 9, is a town in Vermont. 
, 9, 9, is a city in Massachu- 
My 4, 6, 9, 9, 10, 11, 12, is a county in Con- 
necticut. 
ay 12, 2, 9, 10, 1, 10, 7, 8, isa county in New 
or 


My 8, 10, 9, 8, 5, is a county in New Jersey. 

My 5, 6, 11, 7, 6, 8, is a county in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

oe 8, 6, 5, 2, 7, 3, 8, 4, is acounty in Mary- 
land, 


y 10, 11, 38, 6, 11, is acounty in North 
My 10,11, 12 8,7, 8, 6, 11, is in 
y 7 a coun 
South Carolina. © 7 7 7’ 7 

My whole is a county in Virginia. 
H. J. M. 


ENIGMA No. 6. 


I am composed of fourteen letters. 

My 5, 6, 1, 7, is an animal. 

My 4, 6, 3, 2, is a kind of metal. 

My 9. 11, 5, 12, 13, is the best of all books. 
My 8, 10, 7, is much used by ship builders. 
My 2, 10, 19, is a period of time. 

My whole is the name of the writer. 


LATIN ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 13 letters, and my whole 

u a little work well known to all beginners in 
tin. , 

9, 18, 4, is an adverb meaning enough. 

1, 7, 11, is a pronoun meaning he. 

il, 2. 3, is an adverb meaning on this side. 

10, 12, 8, is a substantive meaning an altar. 
6, 5, 9, is a substantive meaning dew. — 

HAROLD 8. MATHEWS. 


ENIGMATICAL ast OF WILD 
FLOWERS. 


1 
2. 
3 
4. 
out. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8 
9 


. A kindly wich for a friend. 
The messenger of Juno. 
. Solid cream, with a vessel to hold it. 


A fowl, and what few gardens are 


Female’s shoes. 

An animal, and to slide. 

A fowl, and what would injure it. 

. Darkness, and its effect. 

. Part of a lady’s work, and part of her 


work-box. 
10. Frozen water, and a particle of it melted. 


11. The impression of a man. 

12. A beautiful woman. 

13. Secure an insect. 

14. A mineral, and the produce of the fields. 
15. Harlequin’s companion. 
16. To break, and a winged serpent. 

17. The money-bag of a keeper of sheep. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


1. Which travels fastest, heat or cold; and 
why? 

2. When is a house a medium of communi- 
cation? 

8. Why isIreland the most angry country 


upon the earth? 
4. When is it dangerous to walk by the 


river-side? 





ls 


; 


Sc a 


fence. 


REBUSES. 


1. 
A letter prefix to the tyrant’s delight: 
You'll see a kind 


friend on a cold winter’s 
night. 


2. 
A kind of clayey earth; 
Three-sevenths of « uotion; 
ee or splendor; 
o force or put in motion; 

One who 8 with eloquence, 

And being void of existence. 
The heads of these will name a place 
Where all grades of the human race 
Are found; the finals clearly show 
The fruit of folly here below. 


8. 
Complete, I form a rapid view; 
Be —a weapon next appears; 
Behead again — transpose — and lo! 
I now excite the truant’s fears. 
°T is something strange, and though there be 
Three letters left, but one you see. 


4. 
A month in the year; 
To be idle, oh dear! 
One who pays servile attention; 
The school-boy’s delight; 
Relating to sight; 
A river which i shall not mention. 
The heads of these six words pray take, 
wae’ finals you are not to scan,) 
ith initials alone you may make 
The name of a wonderful man. 


ANAGRAM. 


What yon r beggar is, transpose 
Part o mankind, it will disclose; 
Change it again — within a mill, 

You ’Il see it many sacks doth fill; 
The self-same letters ranged as last, 
Unfold the name of a repast; 

And while you sojourn here below, 
The want of one may you ne’er know. 


BUDGET OF ANAGRAMS. — No. 2. 


1. Teach up ten. 5. St. Cecilia’s lace. 
2. Happy oach. 6. A tinman stole. 
8. His Dr. Amen. 7. Sham Arab. 

4. Copy as pale. 8. She a Turk. 


MARY E. LEWIS. 


PLACES IN INDIANA ENIGMATICAL- 


LY EXPRESSED. 


1. A pleasing sport, and a weight. 
2. A color, and a piece of real estate. 
8. Novel, and a building. 


4. A boy’s nickname, and a place of de- 
H. G. DAY. 


CONUNDRUM No.1. 


When may a man be said to be thinner than 
a shingle? 


FANNY NEWTON. 


THE PUZZLER’S DEPARTMENT. 





CUTTINGS FOR PLANTING, No.1. 
Ifyou plant hoarhound candy, what will 
w 


grow? 
An English Cathedral? 


The idol Juggernaut? 
A winter storm? 
The sky ? 
Aaron’s Rod? 
A Doctor? 
Dalley’s Pain Extractor? 
A wise man? 
Christmas game? 
A goldsmith? 
GREEN MOUNTAIN GIRL. 


CHARADE, No. 6. 


Go, schoolboy, get your grammar, 
And bring it Gee to me. F 

Now search you well the articles, 
For there my /jirst you’ll see. 


And now the Ositions ; 
If you will beco kind’ 

As carefully to search them, 
My second you will find. 


And next the interjections, 
With care I pray you view, 
My third soyeee amongst them, 

*Tis surely known to you. 


And if the pronouns, reader, 
You also read with care, 
I greatly am mistaken if 
y fourth you find not there. 


And lastly to the nouns, I pray, 
Good reader, do the same; 
ae | whole you'll quickly have in view, 
hen say, what is its name? 


CHARADE No. 7. 


~ first is a part of the frame 

f man, and of quadruped too, 

And often it’s under my second, 
Tho’ perhaps it is not so with you. 


My whole is an object of dread 
© persons whose knowledge is small, 
For fear it should enter their head 
In mistake for a hole in the wall. 


CHARADE No. 8. 


My first’s a sign of hesitation, 
Diffidence, or slight catarrh ; 

My next is used for preservation — 
The efforts of the thief to mar. 


= whole you oy in hedge-rows see; 
et be not over bald 
To taste it; for it disagreed 

With Socrates of old. 














THE PUZZLER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 


1. A part of the hand you tran right 
You'll find it’s what you use a night 3 
WALTER. 


2 AAAABHINNNNOORRESS 
8 AEHHINRRERRSY 
4. AAHIIRERRERSS 


RIDDLE No. 3. 


Catch me, who can; I’m often sought, 

I’m oft refused, I’m often bought, 

I say farewell, I greet return, 

I quench the fire when passions burn. 

By Holy writ 1 am approved 

hen man, to love kind is moved. 

The infant learns my use, and smiles 

When I approve its winning wiles. 

The child in me has his reward, 

For duty done, or mind well stored. 

When lovers meet in holy love, 

I seal the union formed above. 

I knit the mother to her babe, 

I note the parting death has made, 

When weary man lies down to die, 

His home afar, no kindred nigh, 

Uncheered by me, his —- eye 

Seeks home and kindred e sky. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. MINNA. 


RIDDLE No. 4. 


My whole is in cottage, and palace, and hall 
‘And is constantly used by the great and the 


small. 
Beheaded, it still is attached toa head, 
And of — colors, black, brown, white, 


or red. 
Behead it again, and all heads would lie low, 
If deprived of its aid, as you probably know. 


RIDDLE No. 6. 


Among the snakes, I reck of one, 
Not born of earthly breed, 

And with this serpent vieth none, 
In terror, or in speed. 


It darts upon its helpless prey 
With roar both loud and high; 

In one destruction borne away, 
Rider and steed must die. 


In highest place it loves to bide, 
No door may bar its path 

And scaly armor’s iron pride 
Will but attract its wrath. 


The firmest earth it ploughs amain, 
How tough soe’er it be — 

As brittle reeds are snapt in twain 
*T will rend the mightiest tree. 


Yet hath this monster, grim and fierce 
Ne’er twice with prey been fed, 

But once its fiery tooth can pierce — 
It slayeth — and is dead, 


RIDDLE No. 6. 


The support of old age, the pride of the boy; 
The very small child uses me as a toy; 
When I’m bruised,I give forth a very sweet 


juice 
Both pleasant to taste, and common in use. 
In Naples I’m tall, in Toulouse I am short, 
In the ae am gathered, am sold, and am 
ught. 
Sometimes I am used for a pipe or a pole, 
Fora fight, for defence, by Both young and 
o. 


All colors I wear, as fancy may paint, 

I am prized very highly, by sinner and saint. 

Pray tell, if you can, what object I be; 

Which in so many hands we every day see. 
Kingston, Dec., 1855. G. B. 


HISTORICAL QUESTIONS, No. 3. 


1. Where was Roger Williams born, and in 
wo Who i to h bee 
o is su — ave n the in- 
ventor of the arel ? 
8. What celebrated painter invented the art 
of mingling colors? 
. at great poet died at Arqua, in Italy ? 
5. Which continent was the earliest abode 
of the human race? 
6. What great philosopher was born at Sta- 


gira? B. ¥. 


HISTORICAL QUESTIONS, No. 4. 


1. In what year was Aix la Chapelle built 
and in what year was it burnt by the French? 

2. In what year was Antioch built? 

8. In what year, and by whom was the 
battering-ram invented? 

4. By who, and in what year were the Isth- 
mian games instituted? 

5. In what year was Porto Rico discovered? 

6. Who was the first monarch in Rome who 
used the sceptre? 

7. In what year were the Capuchin friars 
established? W. P. R. 8. 


8. When were air guns invented? 
9. When was the camera obscura invented? 
10. Where and when were hats invented? 
AMERICAN, 


ANATOMICAL QUERIES, No. 1. 


1. How many bones are there in the human 
body, excluding the teeth? 

2. Of how many bones is the skull com- 

osed ? 

8. How many bones are there in a human 
ear? 

4. How many bones are in the face? 

5. How mene bones compose the TRUNK of 
the human body? 

6. How many bones do the lower extremi- 
ties contain? BP. F. 














CONTENTS OF THE FEBRUARY NUMBER. 





And now we are through the land of puz- 
zles once more, and have got to the last 
page of our Magazine for February. By 
the way, February brings what is called 
St. VaAuentTine’s Day, when foolish 
youths write foolish letters to foolish maid- 
ens. Why Valentine’s name should be 
given to a day so devoted to nonsense, 
would puzzle all the lawyers in Philadel- 
phia to tell. Valentine was a minister of 
the gospel, martyred at Rome, in the third 
century, for his faith in Christ. His mem- 
ory ought to recommend piety, and is not 
fitly commemorated by writing unmean- 
ing billets. Now we propose to our Maga- 
zine readers to set a good example, by not 
writing Valentines, nor receiving them if 
they are known to be such. Set your faces 
against it, boys and girls. Tell them who 
purchase those mean, gaudy, dauby, dis- 
gusting features which will soon disfigure 
the shop windows, that they are wasting 
their money and insulting their friends. 


Tell your friends if they respect you, not to 
send you Valentines. Make war on the 
silly practice. Let your battle cry be, 
“ Down with Valentine’s day! No more 
Valentines!’ You will thus show that you 
prefer common sense to nonsense; that you 
can be “reformers,” if you are children; 
that you can do something to help forward 
the “good time coming.’’ What do you 
say, boys and girls? Will you take this 
advice? Will you enlist under this anti- 
Valentine banner? Will you rise up, like 
little Luthers and Zwingles, and utter your 
protests against this folly of past times? 
Who dare to say that if you all do this, you 
may not succeed in driving this spurious 
St. Valentine out of the calendar? Let us 
know what you think of this idea when 
you write to us; but take hold of the work 
and do it, whether you write or not. Take 
up the battle cry from Halifax to Sacra- 
mento, and shout, “ Down with St. Valen- 
tine’s day! No more Valentines!” 
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PATTY READING TO GRANDPA JOSEPH. 
THE INVISIBLE DWARP. 


A NEAT little cottage once stood near the edge of a large forest. Its 
walls were low, its windows small, its roof sloping and built witb old- 
fashioned gables. It was half covered with ivy and honeysuckle. A pretty 
flower garden adorned its front. In its rear stood a capacious barn. While 
all round it, except on the forest side, fertile fields, dotted here and there 
with farm dwellings, charmed the eye of the beholder. 

This modest little cottage was the home of an honest farmer, named 
Crancu. Farmer Cranch and his wife were good people. They worked 
hard, enjoyed capital health, were kind to their neighbors, and duly atten- 
tive to the claims of religion. 

Farmer Cranch had seven children, to wit.: Albert, Oscar, Edwin, 
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Charlotte, Eliza, Milly and Patty. A fine lot of children these little 
Cranches were, as you will learn if you read on. Besides Farmer Cranch 
and his children, an old man, Grandfather Joseph, lived in this little cottage 
near the forest. 

In a gloomy dell, down in the heart of the forest, there lived a little 
dwarf, named Wiita. He was an ugly little creature, with a humpback, 
crooked legs, pale face, long hooked nose, cold grey eyes, shaggy eye- 
brows, low forehead, and a head covered with long, wiry hair. His chin 
was long and peaked, his voice harsh and cracked. He was one of the 
ugliest-looking imps that ever walked the face of the earth. 

I am sorry to add that his character was as ugly as his body. He was 
very perverse, very passionate, very wicked. He delighted in mischief, 
cared for no one’s wishes but his own, and thought his own way better 
than any other. 

Willa’s home was in the hollow of an old oak. Perched on the edge 
of the decayed tree, he would often sit for hours making mouths at the 
happy birds, or pelting the squirrels with acorns. Mischievous Willa! 

Now it happened that Willa’s father was a great magician, and he had 
given his impish little son a magic cap. Whenever Willa placed this cap 
on his head, he became invisible. He could go into a crowd of people and 
nobody could see his ugly little body. Willa was very proud of this cap. 
It helped him play many wicked pranks, and thus gratified his love of 
mischief. 

One day, the dwarf grew tired of poking fun at the birds. Stretching 
himself at full length, he yawned so frightfully, that a little, bright-eyed 
squirrel, which happened to catch a peep at his horrible little mouth, 
actually screeched with fright. 

‘* What’s that?’ eried Willa, starting up and casting a savage glance 
at poor little Bob. ‘‘I’d make you scream Mr. Brown Coat, if I had 
you between my teeth,”’ said he. 

After this delectable speech, the dwarf sat still, wearing a thoughtful 
face. Presently he got up, saying as he rose : 

‘‘T’ll put on my cap and go to the house of Farmer Cranch. I don’t 
like to see that family so happy. I will do them some harm if I can.” 

Willa then put on his cap and became invisible. It took him a good 
while to get out of the forest, because his legs were so short and crooked. 
When he reached the edge of the forest it was late in the afternoon. 

On a pretty knoll, near the woods, he saw Milly and Patty Cranch 
seeking for wildflowers among the grass. They were very happy in their 
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sport, for they were gathering the flowers to make a rustic bouquet for good 
old Grandfather Joseph. 

The dwarf crept up to the knoll very softly, though of course the little 
girls could not see him. Just as he reached them, Mrs. Cranch appeared 
at the door of the cottage, and cried : 

‘Patty! Patty!” 

Patty started up and replied, ‘‘ Here I am, mother! 
me?” 

‘* Come in and read to your grandpa ;”’ said Mrs. Cranch. 

Patty did not want to quit her pleasant task just then, for her bouquet 
was not finished. But she loved her mother and her grandfather, and, 
therefore, began to gather up her flowers and her bonnet that she might 
obey her mother. 

Just then, Willa crept close to the little girl’s side, and whispered in her 
ear, with a voice so low that the little girl mistook it for her own thoughts. 

‘“ Patty Cranch! Patty Cranch! this is a beautiful afternoon, and this 
knoll is a pleasant place.” 

‘‘Yes,’’ said the little girl, as if talking to herself; ‘‘ this is a very 
pleasant place, and the air is very fresh and nice.”’ 

** Patty Cranch! Patty Cranch!’’ whispered the dwarf again, in the 
same low voice, ‘‘ it is very hot in the cottage. Your old grandpa is very 
unkind to wish you to read to him just now. Why don’t he wait till 
by-and-by ? ” 

Patty started, and looked about her, as if she half suspected the voice 
came from some wicked tempter. Willa started, too; and, fearing that 
Patty might jump up and tread upon him, he rolled himself over and 
over, until he reached a clump of shrubs which grew at the bottom of the 
knoll, where he hid himself. 

‘* My grandpa is very good. He loves me. 


Do you want 


He is very old, and can ’t 


read the Bible himself. WhenI read to him he is comforted and grows . 


happy. I will go and read to him, if it is pleasant out doors.”’ 
Talking thus to herself, the little girl ran into the house, and was soon 
reading a chapter to Grandpa Joseph from God’s book of consolation. 
The dwarf grinned angrily at her, as her form disappeared within the 
door of the cottage, muttering to himself : 
‘‘Out upon thee, thou little soft-heart! I’ll try what I can do with 
Milly. I don’t think she will turn away from me so easily.” 
What Willa persuaded Milly to do, shall be told you hereafter. F. F. 
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THANKSGIVING MEMORIES. 
BY UNCLE FRANK. 


THOUSAND pleasant recollections, as well as some 
sad ones, jostle each other in my mind, whenever I 
think of an old fashioned New England Thanksgiv- 
ing. Iam one of the children of New England. It 
is quite possible I may have told my readers so 
before ; but being a little proud of the place of my 

nativity, I suppose I have got the habit of alluding to it at 

every convenient opportunity, like some ministers, who get a 

theological crotchet into their heads, and love it so well that 

they find a place for it in half the sermons they preach. If 
shew ought to be excused for riding their hobby to death, I think you will 
excuse me if I simply use mine until it is a little stiff in the joints. As I 
said, I am one of the children of New England —and as I might have 
said, I was born in the good old commonwealth of Connecticut. There, as 
well as in Massachusetts and Rhode Island, this annual Thanksgiving fes- 
tival was enjoyed when I was a little boy, with a zest unknown in any other 
section of our republic. It was in these old States, among the descendants 
of the stern and radical, though upright and God-loving Puritans, that this 
idea of an annual Thanksgiving festival originated. These men — the first 
settlers of New England — were wont to carry their religion with them, 
into all the affairs of life. Somewhat too precise they no doubt were. 
They wore too long faces sometimes, it cannot be denied. There was—so | 
it appears to us in these days —a little spice of cant in their sayings and || 

- doings. A little more toleration perhaps, a little more charity certainly, | 
would not have hurt them. Yet with all their faults, they were among the || 
noblest specimens of humanity that the world ever saw; and the image of | 
their character which they stamped upon their institutions, and which stands 
out so clearly and well-defined now, is a sufficient answer to those who 
traduce them. I must not be betrayed, however, into a eulogy upon New 
England. | 

How well I remember the advent, from year to year, of Thanksgiving. | | 
The period was looked forward to, especially among the little folks, for 
months before it arrived. We always knew it wonld | take place some time 

Ce in the autumn, though we were kept in ignorance of the exact day. 
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Hither because our governors — who, though they were as I then thought, 
very little lower than the angels, must have had the common infirmities of 
Adam’s race — liked to keep their own secret in this respect, so as to give 
more awful solemnity to the proclamation, or for some other reason. On 
this head there was always abundant room left for guessing. When the 
proclamation did come, what a fluttering there was in that usually quiet 
neighborhood where I made my earliest acquaintance with the world. The 
document, with all due solemnity, was read — as it still is in Connecticut — 
from the pulpit, on the Lord’s Day preceding the festival. I used to have 
a sort of religious awe of that proclamation. When it was spread out before 
the minister, with a picture — not in the highest style of the art, our modern 
engravers would say —of the great seal of the State at the head, it seemed 
to expand itself into immense proportions. It was a sublime sight. There 
it lay, in one respect, like a certain personage whom Milton describes as 
‘* floating large o’er many a rood.’’ I suppose the language of the docu- 
ment was earthly enough. But, for the most part, it had the air of another 
world about it, in my esteem. What a silly little sheep of a boy I must 
have been. The only thing in the whole broad sheet, which savored 
strongly of the earth, was a clause which our governors invariably closed 
with: ‘* All servile labor and vain recreation, on said day, are by law for- 
bidden.”’ I didn’t like that clause. I remember I used to wonder if the 
governor, instead of beginning the world as a boy, pitched full-grown into 
life, after Adam’s fashion. I could not account for his being so hard on 
us, if he had ever known anything about the luxury of playing ball. It 
struck me, that if he had ever had a hand at two-old-cat, he never could 
have been so cruel as to have forbidden the game on Thanksgiving day. 

Some of you will inquire if we strictly obeyed the governor; and you 
may be surprised when I tell you, that so far as my father’s family was 
concerned — and I don’t think he formed a singular exception — the day 
was kept, in form, almost as strictly as the Sabbath. There were not 
wanting those in our neighborhood, who sighed now and then, for more 
liberty. But, as a general thing, our neighbors were law-abiding people. 

My brother and I tried hard, one year, to get the permission of our parents 
toa quiet game of ball behind the barn, with George Fish and Julian 
Peters. But we could n’t succeed. I remember one of the arguments we 
employed was, that playing ball didn’t come under the head of a ‘“‘ vain 
recreation,’’ inasmuch as it afforded the best of exercise. Yet even this 
logic did not secure the privilege. The truth is, those sons and daughters 

of the Puritans were rather strait-laced about such matters, though they 

came honestly enough by their notions. 
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I recollect, that one Thanksgiving day, after most of our citizens had 
assembled at the meeting-house, though — it being before the services had 
commenced — as usual all the men and boys were standing outside and | 
chatting with each other, a man from a neighboring village undertook to | 
ride boldly past the house of God. ‘This affront to the laws could not be 
tolerated at all. It was absolutely too bad that he should pass. The thing 
looked vastly suspicious. It appeared as if the naughty man, not having 
the fear of the governor before his eyes, was indulging the ‘‘ vain recrea- 
tion’ of taking a jaunt in his wagon for pleasure. So one of the deacons, 
who was also a justice of the peace, I believe, stepped up to the traveller, 
and asked him, as civilly as he could, where he was going. The Thanks- 
giving-breaker answered, as civilly as he could, that it was none of Deacon 
Stark’s business. Thereupon the deacon said, ‘‘ We'll see about that,” | 
and proceeded to ‘“‘take up”’ the stranger, in the name of the common- 
wealth of Connecticut, and to place him in custody of the arm of the law, | 
where he remained until the next day. Such arrests were not common, | 

| 


though. I never heard of one from that time until the year when the 
legislature voted no longer to compel the people to refrain from servile labor 
and vain recreation on Thanksgiving days. 
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What delightful times we used to have when we kept our Thanksgiving 
at my grandfather’s, at the little brown cottage once the home of my 
mother. My grandfather always wanted, on such occasions, to entertain, 
if possible, all his children and grandchildren, It was seldom, to be sure, 
that the whole regiment came together — they were widely separated, and 
there were a great many of them—but the good old patriarch sometimes 
had his modest little dining-room so full, that even the ingenuity of my 
good-natured grandmother could hardly have found another square foot of 
room. My grandfather —I speak now of my mother’s father; my other 
grandfather was decidedly a man of the old school, thoroughly encased in 
dignity from head to foot, so that a child scarcely dare approach him — was 
a great lover of children. You never could place him in a more enviable 
situation, than to let loose upon him half a seore of his noisy, romping 
grandchildren, all clamorous for the old gentleman’s best stories. 

The first thing of importance to be done on the morning of Thanksgiving 
day, was to go to meeting, and to listen to a long sermon. Ministers 
sometimes preached on politics in those times; and they always chose this 
day to ‘‘ define their position’’ touching the affairs of government. Our 
minister, besides being one of the best men in the wide world, was a great 
politician from principle, and one of the stiffest Federalists you ever heard 
of. It was he who was once about to christen a child, and who, when the 
father whispered the name of Z'homas Jefferson, raised his voice so that it 
could be heard in every nook and cranny of that old meeting-house, shouted 
‘This child’s name is John. I baptize him,”’ &e. 

After listening to the Thanksgiving sermon, came the great event of the 
day. When I call the dinner the great event of the day, of course I speak 
as a boy, with a boy’s keen appetite, and a boy’s peculiar ideas of what 
constitutes a great event. As to Uncle Frank's notion of this thing now, 
why that is another question. I can remember, with the utmost distinct- 
ness, what there used to. be on the old table, and how the dishes were 
arranged. There was a profusion of every good thing edible. There were 
some things, which, like the minister’s ‘‘ cardinal doctrines,’’ were essen- 
tial. It would not have been possible, I think, for my grandfather to have 
eaten his dinner cheerfully and thankfully, without his turkey. Equally 
important were two chicken pies — two, always two, one on each end of 
the table. If you ask why there were two, [shall be obliged to confess 
my ignorance, for but one of these pies was ever cut on the occasion. I 
surmise —take the hint for what it is worth; ’tis only surmise — that the 
pie was duplicated for the sake of symmetry. The turkey, the great pre- 
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siding genius of the repast, occupying the centre — it seemed necessary, I 
suppose, that there should be a vice-presiding genius at each end. 

I have some doubt if the baronial board of the old knights ever groaned 
under a heavier burden than my grandfather’s oak table was made to sup- 
port at Thanksgiving dinners ; and I am quite sure we used to have lots 
of nice things which the barons of old England never dreamed of. I re- 
member I sometimes caught myself nourishing a feeling of gratitude that 
our governor was more lenient to us boys in the matter of eating roast tur- 
keys and pumpkin pies than he was about playing ball, and half praying 
that the time might come when he would act kindly and sensibly touching 
‘‘ vain recreations on said day.”’ 

I have spoken of the rewntion which this festival effected among those 
who were closely linked together by the ties of kindred, but who were 
separated during the rest of the year. After all, this feature in the 
Thanksgiving of that day, was the best of the whole. It tended to bind 
closer the bonds of affection. It revived the love of the old homestead, 
a sentiment which is beautiful and pure, almost holy. It fostered the 
reverence of those young parents for their aged sires. It gave those good 
old people, fast ripening for the harvest of the great Reaper, an opportu- 
nity to show that, though the parental head may whiten with age, the heart 
of parental love never grows old. Ay, it was the best thing about those 
annual festivals, that they drew sundered families together, and tended to 
keep affection pure from the rust and the mildew of time. I may be wrong, 
but I don’t believe a man could ever get all covered up with the sordid, 
and base, and worldly, and wicked coating which some wear, if he would 
make a pilgrimage once a year to the shrine of his childhood’s home, and 
commune with those who taught him the first principles of integrity, and 
virtue, and religion. 

Yes, those were happy seasons, those old Thanksgiving days. I love 
now to call up the scenes connected with them. Everything was bright 
and joyous then, and I seem to be a merry child again, when I recall those 
seasons. But when I connect them in my mind with the present, some 
drops of sadness fall into this sweet cup of memory. Where now are the 
forms of my dear old grandparents? Side by side they have long been 
slumbering in the grave-yard of their native village. They have ceased to 
welcome their children and their children’s children, year after year, to 
their well-furnished board. My father and my mother, who were wont to 
conduct their little family to the old hearth-stone, when the cherished festi- 
val arrived, as punctually and perhaps as devoutly as the pious Jews 
repaired to Jerusalem at one of their great national feasts — they have 
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SKATING. 


fallen. My mother! noble, generous, devoted woman! she carried my 
young heart with her. She had taken a firm hold of my affections. My 
sister, full of life and vivacity, and innocent mirth, always contributing so 
much to the interest of every entertainment in which she shared — she, too, 
has left us for heaven. Her sun went down while it was yet day — went 
down, but rose again in glory. And there was another one, for years 
associated with all my joys and my sorrows— one whom I loved with all 
the fondness of a naturally ardent soul — who early left me for a home in 
the skies. Is it any wonder that my memories of this time-honored festival 
are tinged with sadness? Is it any wonder, that, when there rise up 
before my mind visions of those loved and lost ones, I am forced to stop to 
dash aside a tear-drop ? 

But, even with the mixture of sadness which is inseparable from their 
memories, this old New England Thanksgiving will ever be dear to my 
heart. Blessings on the hallowed festival, and honor to the memory of the 
men who gave it tous. I could wish it might take root in every section 
of our republic, and that it might diffuse as genial an influence everywhere 
as it has where it had its origin. 


SKATING. 


| OW is the season for skating, when those should skate who ne’er did 

skate before, and those who always skated skate the more. Skating 
is an ancient pastime, and, what is better, a healthy and innocent pastime, 
which all our young readers should acquire. It is as easy, if not easier, 
than swimming; and the learner only needs a little confidence, and a well 
chosen pair of skates. In Holland and Russia, where the rivers are frozen 
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SKATING. 


hard for months together, the people travel long journeys on skates; and 
women may be seen skating their way down the rivers for miles, to the 
market, with their baskets of eggs and butter on their heads. This will 
show that skating is neither so difficult nor so dangerous as is often sup- 
posed ; though, of course, the greatest care should be taken to ascertain 
whether a pool is frozen hard enough to bear, before we venture on it. 

Suppose a youth has determined to master this sport, he buys himself a 
pair of skates. If he has a good adviser, he buys a pair of which the blade 
does not project too far in front. Nor does he choose a pair with high 
blades ; they are dangerous for beginners, and require considerable exertion 
of the muscles to keep the ankle stiff. In fact, the nearer the feet are 
brought to the ice, the less will be the strain on the ankle. <A good old 
pair of skates, the blades not much more than half an inch high, are the 
best to learn on. The blades should be slightly curved at the bottom, as 
this assists the skater in turning his foot. Our young learner, having bored 
a hole in the heels of his boots, to admit the pegs, kneels on his right knee, 
and puts on the left skate first. He then puts on the right skate, sees that 
they are firmly fastened, and, previous to going on the ice, practises a little 
on dry land. He walks about, balancing himself now on one foot, and then 
on the other ; and finds that he will soon become accustomed to the ‘‘ feel ” 
of them. 

When the learner is prepared to start, he should stand on his heels, 
stamping them on the ice, to fix his feet firmly, and then strike out. This 
he should do at first slowly, beginning with the right foot, leaning on the 
inside edge of the skate, and bending slightly forward. This counterbal- 
ances the unusual impetus given to the feet. When he has slid about two 
yards on the right foot, the learner should put the other down, gently 
throwing his weight upon it, and striking out in the same manner as before 
on the inside edge of the skate; and so on with each foot alternately. 
When he wishes to stop, he must lift his toes from the ice, and rest on his 
heels ; remembering to bend his body forward as he does so. Whena 
youth accomplishes these simple manceuyres, he can skate. Every stroke 
he makes will give him greater confidence ; and by and by he will find him- 
self imitating the more accomplished feats of a practised skater. Learners 
are sometimes recommended to use a stick to steady themselves ; but it is 
better at first to have the support of a companion who knows how to skate, 
and when to leave you to shift for yourself. 
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Hz can never speak well who can never hold his tongue. 
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LITTLE MARTHA—A TRUE STORY. 


“I’m going to see Addie, dear,’’ — 
So little Martha said — 

“‘ She’s very ill, and wishes me 

To watch beside her bed. 


“We are lone orphans, Addie, dear, 
My brothers two, and I, 

For father, mother, and our Jane 
Are living in the sky. 


And kindly on me smiled, — 
And Addie is with Uncle James, 
He loves her as his child. 


“ She lives a good long way from here, 

It is a two day’s ride, — 

| Two days, and Addie shall I see, 
| ‘ And watch her bed beside! 






“ A message came the other morn, 
From her it came, they said, — 
She longed to see my face, and put 
Her hand upon my head. 


“ She longed to speak to me once more, 
And hear me call her name, 
She said she should long eagerly, 
Until the day I came. 


“So I am going, — and I'll try 
To soothe her every pain, — 
She 'll be so glad to have me near, 
’T will make her well again.”’ 


Thus spake the child, as on we rode 
Through pleasant forest shade ; — 

Could I but tremble lest her hope 

Might soon in sorrow fade ? 


| 

| 

| 

| 

“ A friend has given me a home, 
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*T was her delight to say it o’er 
With childish earnest air, 

How Addie, well again, could bless 
Her little Martha’s care. 
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I tried to check such hopeful tal‘, 
For well, alas, I knew 

That Addie’s bed of suffering pin, 
Was Addie’s death bed too. 
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So rode we on until the eve, 
And gladly stopped for night, 

To start anew upon our way, 
At the first dawn of light. 


The little child and I 
Did pray the Holy One above, 
Who hears the orphan’s cry, 


To pardon all our sins, beside 
His grace and strength to give, 
That we might be His precious jambs, 
So long as we should live. 


And still we lingerea with one plea, 
I felt *twas not in vain, — 
It was that God would Addie bless, 
| 


| Yet ere we laid adown our heads, 


And make her well again. 


Morn came, and we were on our way, 
As on the day before, 

3ut stopped at noon awhile to rest, 
In front a cottage door. 


And there they told us, —“* Addie, dear, 
Whom Martha hoped to see, 

Had just been buried in the ground ;’’ — 
Poor Martha! can it be? 


The little girl held tight my hand, 
While she the tidings heard; — 

I thought to hear her speak, — but no, 
She uttered not a word. 


To see that childish drooping head, 
It made my spirit ache, — 
And now and then, she sobbed as if 
Her heart was like to break. 
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Ah, little Martha, wipe those tears, 
For God has heard your prayer, — 

In heaven Addie’s well again, 

And you may meet her there! 











YT AM RICH. 


NY AM rich, — yes, very rich. So I did not think, an hour 
% ago, as I walked thoughtfully along, fingering an empty 
purse, and saying to myself: ‘‘ Oh, if I was not so poor, 
“—¢ how I should like one of those nice, warm shawls for the 
coming winter. Such a one as that lady folds around her, 
; as she rides leisurely along before me.”’ She stops to speak 
with some one, and I pass her. She looks at me.— Such a 
look! — No wonder she wraps up so carefully,—there is no 
» warmth inside! I wonder if her heart is made of the same kind 
of flesh and blood as mine ?7— I don’t want that shawl, proud lady; I am 
warmer with mine than you! 

Here is the man with silver buttons on his vest, and gold studs on his 
shirt bosom. One of them would buy so many things that I think I really 
need. But I look in his face as he passes— that iron face,— there is 
neither gold nor silver there! Those leaden eyes, they see nothing but 
money, money! Call him rich !—that little, ragged, barefooted urchin, 
playing in the dirt, is richer than he! How wide, think you, that heavy 
purse would open to buy such a diamond as the sparkle in that little 
fellow’s eye? Can money purchase such dimpling smiles as play on those 
rosy lips and cheeks? What is the price of those glossy, silken curls, and 
the smooth, white forehead underneath ? 

The rich man is getting down from his carriage ;—ah, he is a cripple! 
Poor old man — yes, poor with all your gold !—I am richer than you — 
strong, healthy limbs — could you buy them? Ah! and much I fear, you 
have a crippled conscience, too! You loved the chink of the hard-earned 
dollar, that cost the poor laborer so many groans, better than the ‘still 
small voice ’’ of pity ; and so you wrung the coin from his feeble grasp. 
You saw the tears upon it, that his suffering children shed in vain for bread ; 
but you froze them with a cold glance, and then the dull lead grew thicker 
over your eyes. 

You have children too; rosy, laughing children they were once, but did 
ever a penny creep from those tightened purse strings, to make their little 
hearts dance in expectation of a holiday treat? Perhaps you never heard 
the muttered ‘hard old hunks,’’ every time your refusal of a shining bit 
added a frown to those fair brows. Anddo they love you, ‘‘ old grudger ? 
O, I am richer than you — your gold could.not buy the smiles that will 
greet me when I cross my humble threshold. 
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If my purse is light, my heart is lighter ; and the loving ones that press 
around me, cannot be bought or sold. Moth and rust may corrupt your 
treasures ; — my treasures are beyond the grasp of avarice, and I need not 
harden my heart, and steel my soul to increase my wealth. Yes I am 
rich,— very rich. CELIA. 

Spruce Cottage, Vt. 
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DIRT. 


Tue Dictionary tells us that Dirt is ‘‘ whatever adhering to anything 
renders it foul or unclean.”” Our eyes tell us that it takes away the beauty 
of whatever it touches. Our noses tell us that it is extremely disgusting. 
And our feelings tell us that it is repugnant to health and comfort and 
purity and social enjoyment. 

Dirt is not part of our nature: it is a parasite thriving on our heart’s 
blood like a vampire. It is just the same with dirt. 

Four-fifths of mankind live in dirt, and lose part of their health in conse- 
quence. 

What is it that robs the working-classes in many of our large towns of 
nearly half their natural term of life? Dirt—dirt on the person, in the 
houses, in the streets, and in the air. 

What is it that makes the children fretful, impatient, and ill-tempered ? 
Dirt, again. 

What is it that keeps rich people from associating with the poor — from 
sitting by them at meetings, or letting them come to their houses? Often, 
not pride, but dirt. 

What is it that destroys self-respect, makes men careless and degraded 
and weakens the natural restraint of modesty? Dirt. 

What is it that makes the prettiest face ugly, the finest clothes tawdry, 
the cleyerest man disagreeable, and the most splendid house uninhabitable ? 
Dirt, again. 





Mires — WHAT ARE THEY ?— Mites are small creatures found in cheese, 
meal, and other substances. They have a small head, a mouth like a mole, 
two eyes, and six legs. The female lays eggs, and the young ones come 
forth perfectly formed ; and it is said that it would take 91,120,000 of 
these eggs to equal the size of one pigeon’s egg. What fine workmanship 
must this be ! 
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ABOUT HORSES—‘*‘ NANNY”? AND ‘‘ PEGGY.” 


WONDER if there ever was a boy who did not love a horse? I 
doubt. I think a boy without love for a horse, would be a greater 
curiosity than the sea serpent which didn’t astonish the eyes of the dwell- 
ers on Nahant, or the mermaid which never did sing in an ocean grotto. 
The horse! the horse! What a noble creature. How strong, beautiful, 
and active! Look at his elegantly shaped head, his long, pointed ears, his 
large, knowing eyes, his capacious nostrils, his finely carved neck, his 
broad muscular chest, his gracefully shaped body, his well shapen limbs, 





ABOUT HORSES. 


his wavy mane, and his long flowing tail! How beautiful he stands, impa- 
tiently champing his bit while waiting for his rider. How swiftly he flies 
over hill and dale, when his master gives him the reins. How his nostrils 
dilate with anger at the sound of the war-trumpet, or with pleasure at the 
halloo of the hunter! How he turns back his ears when he is angry. 
How he pricks them up when he listens! How he points them forward 
when he hears the voice of his beloved master! How his full eyes swim 
with grateful feeling when he is caressed! Ah! who does not love the 
horse? The swift, the strong, the beautiful horse! I wouldn’t give 
Mohammed’s old slipper for the boy who does n’t admire the horse. | 

In the wild state, horses are found in large herds. They abound in the 
vast steppes of Central Asia, where some think they all originated ; on 
the plains of Tartary, of North and South America, and of Africa. They 
are very fierce in their wild state, but are said to manifest great affection 
for each other. 

The horse seems intended to be the companion and servitor of mankind. 
He is easily trained. If every young horse was trained aright, there 
would be very few tricky and ugly ones. The mouth of the horse is 
formed for the d:¢ by which he is controlled. If you look into his mouth 
you will see a space between the teeth, at each angle of the mouth, in 
which the bit lodges with perfect convenience. 

Here are some anecdotes about horses which I have picked out of an 
English book. You will read them with pleasure, I think. 

The beauty and excellence of English horses, taken as a whole, have 
been acknowledged to surpass those of the rest of the world ; their speed, 
their enormous leaps, their long journeys, their strength, have con frequent 
themes of admiration ; and I regret that I cannot fill more pages, with the 
histories that are recorded of them ; ; but there are many excellent books on 
that subject alone, which may be read with great advantage ; and I pass on 
to a very clever hunter, called Nannie, who belonged to my father, and 
who performed a feat, thought, in my childhood, to be unique, but which I 
have of late seen mentioned in the papers, as accomplished by other horses, 
In those days, gentlemen seldom retired from the dinner table, without 
being at least elated ; and, on an occasion of this sort, my father, by way 
of summing up his favorite’s wonderful abilities, said, ‘‘he was sure she 
would, at his bidding, jump over the supper table,’ which was then set out 
for about twenty persons. 

Being an only daughter, I was often allowed to exceed the hours at 
which children are usually sent to bed ; and I was therefore present during 
the whole scene. Doubts were expressed, the parties became excited ; and 
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ABOUT HORSES. 


Nannie was ordered from her stable, bridled and saddled, as if for her 
master’s riding. She was led into the room; the gentlemen were all 
assembled, the table was glittering with lights, glass, and silver; the room 
was also brilliant ; and at first, Nannie was a little surprised. The chairs 
were set on each side of the room; but, as the seats were pushed under, 
they only added to the height ; my father mounted, and said, ‘‘ Over 
Nannie :”’ the docile creature poised herself on her hind legs, stretched 
out her neck, as if to measure the distance, and cleared the whole; the 
only ill effect arising from which, was, that the marks of her hoofs were 
left in the carpet. 

This clever mare constantly opened the door of her stable, and went to 
warm herself at the fire in the harness-room; but her affection for her 
master had more than once preserved his life. On one occasion, it is 
supposed, he had slipped off her, and been unable to get on again ; when, 
overcome with sleep, he folded his arms, rested them against her side, and 
laying his head upon them, remaiped there in a sound slumber. It was 
presumed they had been in this posture a long time ; and, had she moved, 
his life would probably have been endangered by the fall, for they were 
close to a steep declivity. 

On another occasion she came home, neighed at the door of the dwelling, 
and did not offer to go to the stable; the family were aroused, servants 
rose, she trotted back, and stood by her master, who was lying senseless by 
the side of the road. They must have fallen together, as on his chest was 
the mark of one of her feet, probably made in getting up again. He was 
only stunned, and in a few days recoyered from his fall, while she was 
more than ever loved. 

She was a chestnut mare, with a white star; and very like her, was 
another, called Peggy, which, from having belonged especially to our 
mother, we, as children, claimed as ours also; and I have always, when 
recollecting her, been able to picture to myself the intimacy between horses 
and human beings in an Arab family. We crawled over her, we seated 
ourselves upon her without bridle or saddle, we clung to her neck when 
she had no room for us on her back, and we sat upon her as she herself 
lay in her stall. When she was ill, we administered the medicine, almost 
quarrelling as to who should take the gruel to her ; when she heard our 
voices, whatever pain she was in, she saluted us with a neigh; she was 
patient under every. infliction, accommodated herself to every fancy, and, 
with her prudence and good temper, was often instrumental to our safety. 
Although she had been a hunter, and was a lady’s horse, she went well in 
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94 ABOUT HORSES. 


harness, and used to run in a curricle, with all the fiery spirits whom my 
father chose to drive ; and we must have been dashed to pieces more than 
once, but for her steadiness and forbearance. At last, we were obliged to 
part with her ; that is, we were going to live where we could not keep her ; 
and a friend took her into his park, where she was to remain free all the 
rest of her life. Five years after, I was sitting at an open window, in the 
neighborhood of the metropolis, and a sound met my ear. ‘‘If ever [ 
heard Peggy’s step,” I exclaimed, “ that is it; she is now coming along 
the road.’’ I was disbelieved ; but in one minute after, the still beautiful 
creature, though thirty-three years old, was at the gate: we rushed to her ; 
we called her ; she answered us ; she danced about ; she rubbed her face 
against ours; she looked for the same caresses, the same niceties which she 
used to get from us—and half an hour quickly passed in mutual caresses. 
The gentleman in whose park she had been living, had found her so fresh, 
that he had ridden her by easy journeys to London, and during his few 
days’ visit, sent her to see us. She lived two years after that, and died of 
old age, without a struggle. 

A friend told me the other day, thata horse had been in the habit of 
going with his master a certain road, and stopping at the same inn, where 
those who fed him always threw some beans into the corn put before him. 
After a time, he and his master went from that part of the country, and 
remained away for two years, then the same habits were resumed, and 
the same inn frequented ; the latter, however, had changed its owners. 
While enjoying his dinner, the rider was informed that his horse would not 
eat, that he appeared to be perfectly well, but there was something wrong 
about the corn, which they knew not how to rectify, for it was the very 
best. The gentleman went to the stable, the horse neighed, looked at him, 
and then at the manger, and it struck him suddenly, that the animal missed 
the food he had been accustomed to receive there, and no where else. 
‘« Throw some beans in,”’ he said to the ostler; he was obeyed; and the 
horse looked at him as if to express his thanks, and took his meal 


contentedly. 
Well, that will do for the present. You shall be told more about horses 
another time. F. F. 


A worp once let fall, says a Chinese proverb, cannot be brought beck 
by a chariot and six horses. 
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THE YOUNG SMOKERS. 






*T wAs a day in rosy June, 
Very hot and very clear, 
When the scorching rays of noon 
Seemed to cook the atmosphere, — 
I was sitting at my desk, 
By an oriel window deep, 
Nodding with my pen in hand, 
Writing with my thoughts asieep. 
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All around was very still; 
F’en the saplings of the wood 
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Crowning green the distant hill, 
Like a quiet picture stood: 
And the lazy, drowsy flies, 
Flitting slowly in the light, 
Dozing on the slumberous air, 
Scarce had pluck enough to bite. 













Suddenly I heard a shout; 
Ere I asked what it could mean, 
All the village schools — let out — 
Came a-trooping o’er the green, 
tilad was I of any noise, — 
For I had so sleepy grown, 
‘That the laughter of the boys 
Had a most refreshing tone. 










THE YOUNG SMOKERS. 


Presently they made a halt; 
All at once *t was still as death; 
Then I saw a wreath of smoke 
(Like a baby-engine’s breath) 
Curl aloft above their heads, 
Soon *t was followed by another, 
Then a host of scattering puffs 
Thick enough a bear to smother. 


Much I wondered what could cause 
Such a strange phenomenon — 
Such a sudden, general pause 
In the frolic and the fun. 
Quickly sped the little girls, 
Far as ever they could get 
From the centre of the green, 
Where the boyish group had met. 


‘ Little girls, why do you run? 


Stoughton, Mass. 


Nothing ill has chanced, I trust; *’ ~ 
Paused they just a moment then, 

And in tones of dire disgust, 
To my qnery thus replied, 
*‘ Oh, ma’am, we are almost choking; 
On the green there’s such a stench! 

All the boys cigars are smoking!” 
What a world of pure contempt 

Flashed in black eyes and in blue! 
How with scorn the white brows frowned ! 

Cherry lips were pouting too. 
Shining braids and ringlets soft 

From each forehead back were thrown; 
Ne’er had I, in all my days, 

Seen such indignation shown, — 


Save, perhaps, in older groups, 

Where I’ve seen a fair girl, pale 
With the sickness and disgust 

Caused by some rude, boorish male, 
Who with pipe or stale cigar 

Puffed his incense in her face; 
And with quids in either jaw, 

Had no sense of his disgrace. 


Little boys, if you would be 

Manly, noble and respected, 
If, when men, you hope to be 

Mayors or Governors elected, — 
Or, if honors — sweeter far — 

From the ladies you would gain, — 
Throw away the vile cigar, 


Never take it up again! 
; HARMONY. 





KNOCKING DOWN THE BASKET. 


KNOCKING DOWN THE BASKET. 


LITTLE girl seven or eight years old was going up one of the 

steepest streets in N , carrying a basket full of bits of wood 
and shavings on her head. The wind blew hard, and a great deal of sleet 
had fallen the day before, freezing as it fell, and making the pavements 
very slippery. As the little girl stepped slowly and carefully, to keep her 
basket well balanced, a large boy, dressed in warm, comfortable clothes, 
went behind her, and, slyly pushing her basket, sent it tumbling to the 
ground, scattering the wood in every direction. The shavings went flying 
down the hill, and the basket rolled over and over after them. The boy 
who had done all this mischief burst into a loud laugh. 

The little girl turned upon him a sorrowful and reproachful look, and 
said, ‘‘ No, no,” and then ran for her basket. She slipped and fell. Poor 
thing! her troubles were more than she could well bear, and she began to 
ery aloud. 
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The boy still stood and laughed. Just then a gentleman came up, and, 
laying his hand on the boy’s shoulder, said,— 

‘See what you have done! Was it a smart thing for a great boy to 
upset a little girl’s basket on a cold, windy, slippery day? What skill or 
cunning was there in the trick? Any body could have done it that had a 
heart bad enough. What fun was there in it? I cannot see any. Did 
you feel happy when you did it? I know very well you did not; although 
you laughed, you did n’t feel well in your heart.’ 

The boy said nothing, but held down his head and Jooked ashamed. 

** You are sorry for what you have done,’’ continued the gentleman ; ‘I 
see that you are. Now, do all you can to make up for it. Pick up the 
wood and as many of the shavings as you can, and put them in the basket 
for the little girl. Her fingers are already stiffened with the cold.”’ 

The boy did so, and then, turning to the gentleman, said, ‘‘ Shall I put 
the basket on her head, sir?” 

** No,” was the answer; ‘‘ you are stout and strong, and had better 
carry it home for her. You ought to help her all you can, after what you 
have done.” 

‘* Where do you live ?”’ said the gentleman to the little girl. 

‘« Plemot Street,’’ she answered, in broken English. 

‘‘ Plymouth Street ; that is not far from here. What is your name?” 

‘«‘ Lena Schneider.”’ 

‘‘ You are a little German girl, are you not?” he asked. 

She nodded her head, smiling as she did so; for, though he was a 
stranger, her heart was warmed by his sympathy and kindness. Pleasant 
tones and kind acts make acquaintance, and friendship, and love, very 
quickly. O, how much happiness they make, both for those who give and 
those who receive them! 

The gentleman walked beside the little Lena on her way to her home, 
while the boy followed with her basket. She turned into a narrow street 
of old wooden houses, and stopped at the cellar way of one of them. 
‘Tank ye; good by,” she said, as she reached for her basket. 

‘* Do you live here?’’ asked the gentleman. She again nodded her 
head and smiled. 

‘* We'll go in and see your mother,”’ said he. 

Lena went down the old stairs, and, opening a door, led them into a low, 
dimly-lighted cellar, where sat a woman making baskets. On a blanket 
by her feet lay a half-starved infant, whose face looked old and withered. 
Two other children were sitting on the floor, playing with small pieces of 
basket stuff. The mother and Lena spoke together in German, and the 














KNOCKING DOWN THE BASKET. 


mother rose to offer what seats she had to the visitors, while Lena put some 
of the wood she had been gathering on the dying fire. 

The gentleman asked some questions about the family ; but the mother 
could not understand a word of English. He learned from Lena that the 
husband and father had died on the passage from Germany ; that their 
money was all gone ; and they had no friends in this part of the country 
to help them. He gave them some money, and then took his leave with 
the boy. 

When they had reached the street he asked the boy’s name. 

‘‘ William Leonard,’’ he answered. 

‘* Now, William,” said the gentleman, as he wrote a few words on a 
scrap of paper, ‘‘ I am sure you would be glad to do a little to help that 
poor woman and her children.”’ 

‘Yes, sir,’’ said William, his face brightening as he spoke. 

‘Then take this note to my house, No. 54 W Street, get as 
large a basket of hard wood as you think you can well carry, and give it to 
the poor Germans. Those icy bits of old boards that they have won’t do 
much towards warming them in their open fireplace; they will need some- 
thing more before I can get them a load of coal from the city and a stove. 
Now, good morning ; will you not come and see me in a few days?”’ 

‘‘T should like to,”’ said William. 

‘‘ And perhaps you may then be able to tell me that there is more 
pleasure in helping people and doing them good, than in playing unkind 
tricks upon them.” 

‘“‘T think there is now,” was the answer. 

William got a very large load of hard wood at the house he was directed 
to; but it did not seem very heavy to him, his heart beat so lightly and 
happily. When he carried it to the cellar he found the mother and 
children gathered around a rude table, on which there was a single dish of 
stewed vegetables, which they were sharing together. William was 
surprised at such humble fare. It did not seem to him sufficient ; and he 
asked Lena why they had no bread nor meat, and if they did not like 
them. 

‘‘ Yes; goot, goot,’’ she answered ; ‘‘ no money.” 

William told her that the gentleman had given her money; but she 
made him understand that it must be saved for their rent. He at once 
thought of a few cents which he had in his pocket, hurried to the nearest 
grocery and bought a loaf of bread. He laid it on the table before the 
poor family without saying a word, and departed. O, how much happier 
he was than when he stood that very morning laughing at little Lena as she 
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lay crying on the ice, her wood scattered, and her shavings and basket 
flying away before her! As he closed the cellar door he heard Lena’s 
loud ‘Tank ye,” and the laughter of the other children, mingled with 
the mother’s German blessing. 

He heard something else, too—a gentle voice in his own breast 
approving his conduct. It was the echo of a voice from heaven, which 
speaks forgiveness to every child that repents of wrong doing, forsakes it, 
and begins to do right, trusting in Christ for merey. — Mary Day’s Story 
Book. 


GRETCHEN AND THE FORGET-ME-NOT. 


66 RANDMOTHER,”’ said little Gretchen, ‘‘ why do you call this 
beautiful flower, blue as the sky, growing by this brook, a 
‘ forget-me-not ?’”’ 

‘* My child,” said the grandmother, ‘‘ I accompanied once your father, 
who was going on a long journey, to this brook. He told me, when I saw 
this little flower, I must think of him; and so we have always called it 
the ‘ forget-me-not.’ ”’ 

Said happy little Gretchen, ‘‘I have neither parents, nor sisters, nor 
friends, from whom I am parted. I do not know whom I can think of 
when I see the forget-me-not.”’ 

‘“‘T will tell you,” said her grandmother, ‘‘some One of whom this 
flower may remind you — Him who made it. Every flower in the meadow 
says, ‘ Remember God ;’ every flower in the garden and the field says to 


us of its Creator, ‘ Forget-me-not.’ ” 


THE POOR SCHOLAR. 


HEN many of Socrates’ scholars had presented to him large dona- 

tions, poor Aischines came blushing to him, and said, ‘Sir, I have 
nothing to give which is worthy of you ; but I here offer unto you all I have 
to give, myself; and I beseech you to accept the ‘present, considering, that 
though others have given you more, yet none hath left himself so little as [, 
who have given you myself, and all at once.” To whom Socrates made this 
reply : ‘‘ Thou couldest not have given me any gift more acceptable than thy- 
self ; and it shall be my care, solicitously to preserve it; and I will restore 
thee back again to thyself better than I received thee.”’ 
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HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


LL my children have, I am sure, read that beautiful ‘‘ Psalm of 


Life,’’ which tells us that 


“ Art is long, and Time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave.” 
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And they have read, too, the spirited song which opens by telling us that 


“ The shades of night were falling fast, 
As through an Alpine village passed 
A youth, who bore, ’mid snow and ice, 
A banner with a strange device, 
Excelsior! ” 


Having read these poems, you will be pleased, I know, to see the accom- 
panying picture of their esteemed author. There is the calm, thoughtful 
face of Henry Wavswortn LonGre.iow. 

Mr. Longfellow was a ‘‘down-east”” boy. Portland has the honor of 
being his birth-place. There, in 1807—forty-nine years ago — ‘‘in an 
old square wooden house, upon the edge of the sea,”’ little Henry W. Long- 
fellow first saw the light. 

I do not know what events marked his boyhood. Most likely he spent 
it like boys in general, dividing his hours between study and play. At an 
early age he entered Bowdoin College, where he graduated in 1825. He 
was then only eighteen years of age. 

For a very short time, he studied law in his father’s office; but being 
invited to a professorship of Modern Languages in his college, he gladly 
forsook the pages of Coke and Blackstone, and started on a tour to Europe, 
that he might fit himself for the duties of his professorship. After three 
years of travel, he returned to Maine, and entered on his college duties. 

In 1835, he was chosen professor of Modern Languages in Harvard 
College, and removed to Cambridge. He resigned his professorship in 
1854, but continues to reside in his fine old mansion at Cambridge, which 
was honored, in the days of our Revolution, by being used as the head- 
quarters of the great Washington. 

Every American child should honor the name of Longfellow. He is a 
true poet. His writings shed lustre on the country. They are very beau- 
tiful. I hope you will all read them as soon as you are able to understand 
them. You will shed tears over his ‘““Hvangeline.’? You will smile over 
his ‘‘Golden Legend.” You will be delighted with his ‘“‘Miawatha.” 
I would relate the story of Hiawatha to you, if I thought you desired it. 
What do you say, boys and girls, shall I tell you the story of Hiawatha ? 

F. F. 


Wuen a friend once told Plato, what scandalous stories his enemies had 
propagated concerning him, ‘‘ I will live so,”’ replied the philosopher, ‘‘ that 
nobody shall believe them.”’ 
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THE ANT AND THE FLEA— A FABLE. 


BUSY little ant toiled hard one summer’s day to get a 
large barleycorn into her store-room. After much push- 
ing, pulling, lifting, tugging, jerking and puffing, she suc- 
ceeded in lodging it safely in the snug little granary of her 
s mansion. ‘To rest herself, she ran out into the air, and 
seating herself under a clover leaf, she drank life from the 

fresh breeze, and gathered strength for new labors. 
While resting thus, a lively flea, dressed in a shining coat, skipped from 
the back of old Rover, the farmer’s dog, and lighted close to the ant, under 
the clover leaf. | 
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‘“* Ah! how are you, old lady?” asked the flea in a familiar tone of voice, 
and in a manner which betokened vulgarity rather than good breeding. 

‘*T am well, but weary, thank you, sir,” modestly replied the ant, wiping 
her heated brow with her arm, as she spoke. 

‘‘ Weary, eh? Been hard at work, I s’pose, as usual,’’ said the flea. 

‘* Yes,”’ replied the ant; ‘‘I have been rolling a fine fat barleyeorn into 
my store-room. It was a plump one, I assure you. It will make bread 
enough to last my family a week next winter.” 

‘“‘ Exactly ; I understand. You ants are a very industrious people, 
very ;”’ said the flea, with a knowing look. 

‘“* Why, yes; we are industrious, We find our pleasure in habits of 
daily labor. In summer, we lay in stores of food for winter. We build 
mansions to shelter us in bad weather. We help each other. We care- | 
fully collect every eatable thing, and thus in mutual love and labors we 
spend very happy lives.” 

The flea now tossed his head, and with an ironical sneer, replied, ‘‘O! 
yes; certainly. Very fine. Your ways are very good, I dare say. But 
then, anybody else could do just as well, perhaps better. I think I could 
myself. 

‘‘You?’’ replied the ant; ‘‘ You do better? Come with me, and give 
me a specimen of your work. If you can do better, come set my people an 
example.” And the little ant was so angry at the impudence of the lazy 
flea, she almost burst her little jacket. 

‘* Nothing easier,” said the flea. ‘‘ Nothing easier. But, ah! excuse 
me; I just now recollect that I have an engagement. Good day, madam.”’ 
Then, bowing with mock politeness, the flea leaped out of sight, and was | 
soon engaged in a piratical expedition on the person of poor old Rover. | 
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104 THE BOY AND THE ECHO. 


If an idle, boasting child, all talk and no performance, always poking 
fun at the industrious scholar, but never learning his own lessons — if such 
a child reads this fable, perhaps he may see himself in the person of the idle 


flea. F. F. 





THE BOY AND THE ECHO. 


A BOY walking through a wood, happened to bark like a dog — an ac- 
complishment which he had taken pains to acquire — and was sur- 
prised to hear an answer in his own tones. 

. Doggy! doggy!”’ said he, and there was a quick reply of ‘‘ Doggy, 
doggy.” 

** Who are you?”’ called the boy. 

‘Who are you?’’ was the response. To the clear voice of the ques- 
tioner, he replied, 

“‘ Why, George Thompson!’ and this was repeated more than once, in 
such a mocking manner that he grew angry, and exclaimed, 

‘“* What a fool you are!” The echo responded, 

‘* What a fool you are!” The little fellow ran home in a pet, telling 
his father how a boy had mocked and abused him in the wood. His father 
then explained the principle of the echo. Will our young readers ask their 
parents what an echo is? 





UY the truth, and sell it not. Prov, xxiii. 23. 

A Sunday School Teacher remarked on the above passage, that he 
who buys the truth makes a good bargain ; and inquired if any scholar re- 
collected any instance in Scripture of a bad bargain? ‘‘I do,” replied 
a boy, ‘‘ Esau made a bad bargain, when he sold his birth-right for a 
mess of pottage.”’ A second said, ‘‘ Judas made a bad bargain, when he 
sold his Lord for thirty pieces of silver.” A third observed, ‘‘ Our Lord 
tells us, that he makes a bad bargain, who to gain the whole world, loses 


. ? 
his own soul.’”’ 
No treasures so enrich the mind, 


Nor shall the truth be sold, 
For loads of silver well refined, 
Nor heaps of choicest gold. 


—_———_—__—_—___ », 28 Oe 


Ir does not hurt the anvil for hard iron to be hammered upon it. 
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‘BOOTS :? OR, HOW TOMMY BURNS WAS CONQUERED. 


66 PNLIZA, my dear, what troubles you? Why do youweepso? Has 
any one hurt you ?”’ 

These questions were put, one day, by Mrs. Cameron to her daughter, a 
pretty little miss of eleven years old. She had just entered the house, and 
was standing in a corner of the room weeping violently. Leading her to a 
chair, she threw an arm round her waist, and with great affection, said : 


‘‘ Tell me, my child, why you weep ?”’ 
Eliza drew a long sobbing breath, and replied: ‘‘ Tommy Burns called 


me names.” 

‘* Called you names, did he? Pray, what did he call you?” 

‘‘ He called me Boots /” said Eliza, bursting into a fresh flood of tears. 

‘‘ Boots, eh? Ha! Ha! He made fun of your new India rubber 
boots, I suppose. Well, if that is all, I think you need not say any more. 
I’m sure it won’t hurt you to be called Boots, especially while you find 
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the boots so comfortable this sloppy weather:” replied Mrs. Cameron, 
laughing... 

‘** But I don’t like to be laughed at, mother, by that hateful Tommy 
Burns. I hate him, that I do! ” responded Eliza in a sharp tone of voice, 
her eyes flashing with anger. 

‘* Fie, Eliza!” said Mrs. C. very gravely. ‘* You don’t mean that, I’m 
sure. Hate is a naughty word, and a very ugly passion. It is the parent 
of strife and murder. Surely, my dear Eliza, you won’t allow such a feel- 
ing to abide in your heart !”’ 

*“* Well, I don’t mean hate, exactly ; but I don’t like him. What right 
has he to poke fun at my boots?” replied Eliza, half smiling through her 
tears. 

** None at all. But, as you know, Tommy Burns is an ignorant, neg- 
lected boy. His poor, dead father never taught him anything good; and 
his mother, who gocs out washing all the time, leaves him to learn mischief 
in the streets. You must make allowance for the poor child, and learn 
that if he does wrong to mock you, you do wrong also by hating him. You 
should do your duty, if he does not do his.” 

** My duty, mother! What is my duty to Tommy Burns?” asked Eliza, 
with spirit. 

** To love him, certainly.’ 

‘‘ What! love that hateful little fellow? I can’t do it. He is my 
enemy.” 

‘Perhaps not. But if he is, you must love him, nevertheless. Does 
not the Gospel tell you to love your enemies, and to do as you would be 
done by ?”’ 

“Yes; but I cannot love Tommy Burns, I’m sure. There is nothing 
in him to love. All the girls hate him.” 

** Don’t judge poor Tommy so harshly, Eliza. There may be fine feelings 
sleeping under Tommy’s ragged vest. Did you ever do him a kindness? ”’ 

** No indeed. I always keep out of his way.” 

‘¢ Well; suppose you try what kindness will do. His little sister is 
sick. I will put up some nice jellies and blanc mange for her. You can 
take them over in your basket. Take also some of your playthings or books 
for Tommy, and give them to him. May be he will show, that rough as 
he looks, there is yet a jewel in his heart, which will glisten in the light of 
a kind act.” 

Eliza yielded to her mother’s wishes quite readily ; for she had a gentle 
spirit, which, though easily wounded by insult and neglect, soon healed 
under the touch of affection. So she selected some books and toys for Tom- 
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| 1 sistas laastaansnaciialicuisiniagpegiies 

| | my, placed them in the basket, with some nice jellies for sick little Nelly, 

| and hurried off to the widow’s cottage. 

| There she presented the jellies to Nelly, first. Then, producing her 

| | books and toys,.she placed them on the table, and turning to Tommy, said : 

| ‘These are for you, Tommy. Will you accept them?” 

| | Tommy looked surprised. He could’nt tell what it meant. He could’nt 

| | understand why Eliza should give him these presents. His big blue eyes 

| rolled first towards them, and then towards Eliza. Silently he went up to 

| the table, and examined the presents. They pleased him much, of course; | 

| | but his heart smote him for having poked fun at such a kind miss as Eliza | 

|| seemed to be, and he cast his eyes upon the ground. 

|| Mrs. Burns thanked Eliza for the gifts, and turning to Tommy she said, | 

in a tone of reproof : | 
‘* Why don’t you thank the young lady, Tommy ? ” 
Still Tommy said nothing. He only looked down, and seemed very busy | 

|| screwing a knot in his pantaloons with his left hand. But when Eliza left 

| the room, and Mrs. Burns and the children walked with her to the door 

step, Tommy went also. Creeping up to the side of Eliza, with a tear 

| glistening in his eyes, he said : 

|| ‘‘ Thank you, Miss, for the presents;”’’ then, lowering his voice to a ! 

| hoarse whisper, he added, as two big tears rolled like dewdrops down his 
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cheek, ‘‘J won’t call you Boots any more.” 

Eliza smiled on him, and departed. Her mother’s words had proved 
|| true. Tommy’s heart was a harp, which would give out sweet music if 
gently touched by the finger of kindness. Eliza felt this, and forgave him 
his offence. She blamed herself, too, for hating him. Hurrying to her 
mother, she gave an account of her visit, and ended by saying, 

‘Mother, I won’t hate Tommy Burns any more !”’ F. F. 



















A SOFT ANSWER. 
UCLID, ‘having offended his brother, the brother cried out in a rage, 


‘* Let me die, if I am not avenged on you, one time or other!”’ To 

whom Euclid replied, with a sweetness next to Christian, ‘‘ And let me 

| die, if I do not soften you by my kindnesses, and make you love me as 
|| well as ever!” 





| | Tuerx’s nothing better to drive away anxiety, than work. 
No one should buy a bird, unless he has got a cage to keep it in. 








want it unless your heart 
isin it. I would as lief 
shake hands with a 
never mind what —I was 
going to say with a plaster 
m image, but I won’t —as with 
a child who don’t love me. Come, 





have a “ big talk,’ as the Indians say when 


shake. That’s it. Now let’s 
they meet for a palaver. I hope you are all 
well, and that none of you got bumped this 
winter by running your sleds against the 
trees and rocks. I hope, too, that Jack 
Frost let your noses, ears, and toes alone. 
The savage fellow! he has played “ king” 
this year, and no mistake. O how he has 
breathed on my poor old brow when I have 
been out walking! He has made it feel 
like marble. Once I really thought the 
frisky fellow had got inside of my skull and 
frozen my ideas into stalactites. For when 
I sat down to write to you and said to my 
thoughts “ come,’’ not one of them would 
budge an inch. ThereI sat with my pen 
in my right hand, and my left hand in my 
hair for over an hour, saying to the images 
in my mind “come forth! leap like fairies 
on to this nice white sheet of paper!’’ But 
it was no use. Neither story nor fable, 
anecdote nor sketch would stir. “ O dear,’’ 
thought I, “‘ what shall Ido? Here I am in 
a fix. Thirty thousand children are on tip- 
toe before me, waiting to hear from me, and 
I have nothing to say. I’m something like 
the Frenchman who sent a letter to a friend 
with nothing in it but these words: ‘I write 
you because I have nothing to do. Lend 
my letter because I have nothing to say.’ 
My thoughts are all froze up like the eels in 
the fish ponds.”’ 

I was just about to throw down my pen 
in despair, and tell Mr. Rand to get some- 
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IVE me your hand, young | body else to be your editor, until Francis 
Mind, I don’t} Forrester’s thoughts thawed out, when my 


| branches, and live with you always. 


little bird began to warble such a sweet 
song, that my spirits began to rise. In a 
little while they spread, Jike a gentle flood, 
over my brain. My ideas began to move, 
and, in a few minutes, out skipped “ Patty 
Cranch and the Invisible Dwarf.’ I thanked 
my dear little birdling, and secured my 
prize. Just read it, and say if it isn’t a 
fine story. Next came the “ Ant and the 
Flea;’’ then “ Boots,’ and all the other 
good things which I have written in this 
number for your amusement. So, you see, 
I am greatly indebted to my beautiful bird- 
ling Hops, for my victory over the “ Frost 
king.”’ 

I can’t tell you how much I love this bird 
of mine. It has helped me out of difficulties 
so often, that it is very, very dear to me. 
I would n’t part with it for all the jewels in 
Queen Victoria’s crown, with all the dollars 
in Uncle Sam’s money chest thrown in. 
Such a bird is n’t to be bought with money, 
ITassure you. Every one of you ought to 
keep one like it. If you will sow the mus- 
tard seed of goodness in your hearts, and let 
it grow up into a tree, one of these birds 
will come of itself, build its nest in the 
But 
if you don’t grow such a tree, it wen’t 
come, and you will never hear its delicious 
songs. SolIhope you will get the mustard 
seed of goodness and sow it quickly. You 
will find it between the leaves of the old 
family Bible. I hope you will all look for 
it, sow plenty of it, and let it grow into a 
beautiful tree laden with the fruit of truth, 
honesty, faith, love, and purity. 

And now for my correspondence and puz- 
zier’s department. You will find it very 


| rich this month. Some of the puzzles will 


puzzle you almost as much as a lesson in 
Greck. That illustrated rebus, especially, 
will try your skill. 
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Here is a scrap from the portfolio of 
Louise, a young lady who has, at least, a 
thimble-full of humor in her thinking-cap. 
She calls it 

THE RAILWAY ENGINE’S STORY. 


1 started from Salem, early in the morning, 
having received a good supply of wood and 
water for my breakfast. I began my journey 
on a gentle trot, but soon got into a hard gal- 
lop, which made me cough a great deal. I 
had a fine, white, waving plume, a hundred 
yards long, and as light as air; all my brass 
ornaments were glittering in the sunshine, 
and, as I had on my best black suit, I flatter 
myself that I looked very respectably when 1 
approached Swampscot. I stood still for a 
few minutes to take some travellers into my 
carriage; and what was my delight, at seeing 
a young gentleman of my acquaintance, who 
I knew entertained a great admiration for 
me; he introduced me to two ladies, saying, 
“This is my friend, Mr. Ironsides.”” They 
smiled graciously upon me, to which I replied 
by coughing loudly several times. I gave the 
pleasant young gentleman a seat in my car- 
riage, waved my plume to the ladies, and 
coughing my adieu, continued my journey 
towards Boston. LOU'SE. 


Here is a letter which gives us a scrap of | 
information, with a fancy portrait of my 
venerable phiz. 

Lewiston, Me., Jan. 31, 1856. 


Drar Srr:—I have taken your Magazine 
about six months. I like it very much. I 
have got the answer to enigma number six, 
which is ** Adelbert Bailey; and to the Latin 
enigma, which is ‘‘ Historia Sacra.” 

As these were the first.enigmas I had solved, 
I thought I would write to you. 

Lewiston is a flourishing town situated on 
the eastern bank of the Androscoggin River. 
There are several mills here, which accounts 
for the town being so large as itis. I have 
heard father say that the water privilege here 
is better than at Lawrence. 

You want all your subscribers to give their 
description of your face. I think you area 
middle aged man, about forty or fifty years 
old, about five feet four inches high, a good 
high forehead, and a pleasant smile lingering | 
about your lips. <A friend of mine who is now 
in Illinois, had one or two back volumes of 
your Magazine, which had a story, the title of | 
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which wae ‘‘ Maurice Wilkins, the Shetland 
Adventurer.” The book had been well read, 
and part of it was gone; but I liked what was 
there first rate, and before long I guess I shall 
send and get all the volumes if I can. 

Yours respectfully, G. KNOX, JR. 


Here is a letter from a very sensible Miss. 
She wants me to calla children’s meeting, 
on Boston Common, next fourth of July. 
I'm too modest for that, however, and so 
Sarah must wait until the next January, 
when my phiz is to appear in my Magazine 
— that’s certain. 


Meriden, Feb. 1, 1856. 

Dear Mr. Forrester:—I have been a 
member of your Magazine family for one year. 
I like it very much indeed. I wish I had be- 
come acquainted with it earlier. I hope you 
will live many years to write for the children. 
As many have expressed their opinion con- 
cerning your looks, I will give mine. I think 
you are very nearly related to Uncle Toby — 
his nephew, perhaps; and so I think you must 
look somewhat like his picture, on the cover of 
the January number of the Magazine, only not 
quite so old. My little brother, eight years 
old, has got into Aunt Sue's Labyrinth to the 
Shanghai. I wish you would give an invita- 
tion to all the readers of your Magazine to 
meet on Boston Common, next fourth of July, 
to hear an address from Francis Forrester, 
Esq., which I think would give the boys and 
girls as much pleasure as to have your likeness 
in the Magazine. Would’nt we have a nice 
time? Adieu, SARAH R. JERALDS. 


P.8. Lagree with you about valentines; I 
think they are very silly things indeed. My 
sister and brother have had three or four. 

8. R. J. 


Pittsborough, N. C., Jan. 16, 1856. 


My DEAR Mk. Forrester: —I thought it 
would look so funny to see some of my writ- 
ing appear in your pretty and interesting 
Magazine, that, although I am too young to 
write very well, I seat myself down to write 
you a little letter. I enclosed my subscription 
to you for this year (1856) some time ago; I 
hope you received itsafely. A monthisa long 
time to wait for so great a pleasure as the ar- 
rival of Forrester’s Magazine. I wishit would 
be a weekly instead of a monthly paper, so 
that I could have a puzzle to find out every 
Saturday. I found out the last one. I havea 
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great favor to ask of you. I wish you towrite; I think your judgment mest excellent, 
a piece on self-control ; you write on everything | Master Guilford. I don’t think you will 
so beautifully, that I ae tae * see a piece | have any occasion to regret the preference 
written on that. I have n trying to get aj}. i ; 
subscriber for a long time ; but this is such a you have given my Magasine. 

Greencastle, Jan. 10, 1856. 


stingy place that I cannot succeed; but I will . 
try again. Your little friend, Gents: I am of the opinion that one dollar 


spent in the pay for such a Magazine wil! 
profit my family more than one quarter's 
schooling; for I find my children will read al) 
there isto be found in it every month, and 
be anxious for it long before the time comes 
for a new one to arrive. 


oe en ne na ee nnn etna 






SALLY DOUGLASS RENCHER. 







The money was received, Sally. I will 
certainly keep your request in mind. In- 
deed, you have an example of self-control 









in “ Patty Cranch,” when she resisted the I remain yours respectfully, 
temptation of the naughty Willa. I. R. M. ALLEN. 
Poughkeepsie, Jan. 17, 1856. There, boys and girls, what do you think 





of that compliment? Is’nt it capital? Just 





Mr. Forr&stTer — Dear Sir: I have found 7 
out the way to get to the Shanghai, in Aunt show it to your playmate’s father, who don’t 
Sue’s puzzle. I have also found out the an- | take my Magazine. Perhaps he will try it 
swer to rebus number one. It is snail, nail, | for his boys and girls. Huzza for Forres- 







ail. Father bought a copy of the ‘School | ter’s Magazine! Huzza! Huzza! 
Fellow ” to compare with your Magazine, but 
I thought yours the best, and sol concluded 
that I would not make a change. I think your 
Magazine is the best one published —that I | 
am acquainted with — for boys and girls. It | 
is so pleasing and instructive, too, and it has 
so many pleasing stories in it, gnd puzzles, en- 
igmas, and games, &c. I take great pleasure 
in finding out the puzzles and other things 
contained in its pages. I like to read the sto- 
ries about animals, birds, &c., very much in- 
deed. I hope you will continue your lessons 
in drawing, for they are a great help to me in good. . SAREA LODE. 
learning todraw. Yours respectfully, Certainly, Maria, the puzzles should be 
GUILFORD DupLEY. / original, and no cheating. 






Trenton, N. J., Jan. 14, 1866. 

Dear Mr. Forrester: —I have been 
thinking of writing to you for some time, and 
have now taken up my pen todo so. I have 
| found my way into Aunt Sue’s Labyrinth, and 
am now quite familiar with it. I like your 
| Magazine very much. I wish to know wheth- 
_er those who send puzzles must compose them 
themselves, or whether they may send those 
which they have read? Aslam but twelve 
years old, you must not expect them to be very 
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PETER PUZZLEGRINDER’S DEPARTMENT. 


ILLUSTRATED REBUS. | My second, in Autumn, displays a rich scene, 

In spring it is dressed in the loveliest green ; 

Join my whole, and your eye will a poet's 
name meet 

Whose songs of the seasons are pleasingly 
sweet. 
















ENIGMA No. 8. 





| Cut off my head, some fair one’s heart I gain; : 
| Without a foot, her hand I next obtain; 
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TIGMA No. 7. | A good return for these full well I know 
oer ce | Deprived of head and foot, I can bestow ; 
My first, in perfection does often adorn | Take head and neck, exalted Fam made; 
| The cheek of the fair whoin America is born; | And in my whole, you’!! find a useful trade. 
} —s } 
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ENIGMA No. 9. 


I daily am old, I daily am new; 
Iam praised, I am blamed, I am false, I am 


true; 

I’m the talk of the nation while yet in my 
prime, 

But forgotten when once I’ve out-lasted my 
time ; 

In the morning no Miss is more courted than I. 

In the evening behold me thrown carelessly by. 


ENIGMA No. 10. 


A certain nautical production, neither veg- 
etable or mineral, sate or female, but gener- 
ally between both; from two to six feet in 
height; recorded in the Old and New Testa- 
ments; subservient alike to fidelity and treach- 
ery. 


ENIGMA No. 11. 


If from siz you take nine, and from nine you 
take ten, 
(Ye wits, now this riddle explain), 
And if fifty from forty be taken, there then 
Will just half-a-dozen remain. 


ENIGMA No. 12. 


Originally, Iam a fish; cut off my head, and I 
am singular ; cut off my tail, and I am plural; 
cut off both head and tail, and nothing re- 
mains. 


ENIGMA No. 13. 


I am composed of 13 letters. 

My 10, 6, 3, 4, 5, the gem of the ocean. 

My 1, 2, 11, 8, 8, a country in Asia. 

My 5,3,1,6, the ornamental part of a Ja- 
dy’s dress. 
My 7, 8, 11, 10, 6, a bird of passage. 

y 2, 6, 5, 10, to aid. 
My 7, 3, 1, 5, 10, the integuments of the 
read, 

My 6, 5,10, 2,11, 8, an episcopal town in 
Ireland. 

My 10, 3, 5, 3, 1, 6. a royal mansion. 

My whole is the Christian and surname of a 
great military man. 


ARITHMETICAL QUESTION No. 1. 


A man being asked how old he was, replied: 
If two-thirds and one-sixth of my age were 
added together, the amount would be thirty- 
five. How old was he? U. 8. 


What verb transposed will be the opposite 
of itself? 


REQUISITES TO FIT A LADY FOR SO- 
CIETY ENIGMATICALLY CONSIDERED. 
1. A word expressing life, the first pronoun 


personal, and a word denoting talent 
2. Three-fourths of a circle round the moon, 


4. A vowel, a part of the body, and a Scotch 
word expressing ‘* once? ”’ 
An unwelcome document, a vowel, and 
two consonants? 
6. Name of one of the principal towns in 
Berkshire? 
7. An instrument, and the employment of 
a poor man ? 
. The bane of mankind, a spirituous liquor, 
and the fifth consonant ? 
9. An unwelcome companion, a metal, and 
one of the first ten letters of the alphabet ? 
10. Three-fourths of a heathen goddess, a 
word expressing self, and a consonant? 
1l. A short name for yes meee two-thirds 
of ‘‘ revolt,” and half of patience? 
12. Something better than the most precious 
gems, and which is more desirable than all 
created things? 


ENGLISH TOWNS ENIGMATICALLY 
EXPRESSED. 


1. A kind of pudding, and a great body of 
water — a town in wx 
2. A circle, and a thick plantation of trees 
— a town in Hampshire. 
3. Vixens, and a mournful ceremony —a 
town in Shropshire. 
4. A novelty, and red wine — a town in Mon- 
mouthshire. 
5. A graceful bird, and a great body of wa- 
ter— a town in South Wales. 
6. One of the human race, and a city—a 
large manufacturing town. 
7. The centre, and a heavy weight — a town 
in Lancashire. 
8. eae and something soaked —a 
town in Nottinghamshire. 
9. To gallop, and to place in the earth—a 
town in Kent. 
10. A bird, and a valley —a town in Lin- 
colnshire. 
1l. One of the stars, and a place inhabited 
by wild beasts. 
12. A popular game, and what gentlemen 
like to do— a town in Hurts. 
13. Hostility, and part of a candle—a 
county town. 
14. One of the entrails, and standing water 
— a town in Lancashire. 
15. A command to stop, and what most men 
do — a town in Northumberland. 
16. To part, and what most sailors delight to 
discover — a town in Durham. 
17. Conversation, and a favorite dish—a 
town in Kent. 
18. An agricultural enon, and an en- 
trance — a town in Yorkshire. 
19. The name of a writer, a sign of value 
a town in Leicestershire. 
20. Part of a gentleman’s dress, and a haven 
—a town in Cheshire. 
21. To move quickly, and a valuable produc- 
tion of nature — a town in Cheshire. 


BIRDS ENIGMATICALLY EXPRESSED. 


1. To devour. 
2. A lisping sound, and the name of a very 





five-eighths of a convicted prisoner, and Eng- | wicked man. 


land at large? 
3. A lady’s name ? i 


3. A word of endearment. 
4. A color, and a heavy instrument. 
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5. An iron lever. 


6. To vend articles in the street. 





2. Why are some things of one color and 
| some of another? 
83. Why do some things reflect one color and 
some another? 


ANAGRAMS. 4. Why are some roses red? 
| 5. Why is a violet blue? 
RIVERS IN EUROPE. 6. Why is a primrose } yellow? 
; ; 7. 1y are some things black? 
= me . aon e a a . | 8. Why are some things white? 
3. Hat i e. Hes We 9. Why are the leaves of plants green ? 
- Sam . | 10. Why are some things transparent? 
ll. Why are some things not transparent? 
1 Ret te 8. Very sour. fey ae dry paper made transparent by 
2. No stop it rains. 4. Richard hops. 


QUESTIONS IN 


1. Why is a ray of light 
ous colors? 


13. Why is — rendered opaque by being 


| ground or pulverised? 


OPTICS. 


composed of vari- Answers to puzzles will be given next 


eal. Fr. F. 
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THE INVISIBLE DWARF. 


ILLA crept up the knoll very softly, and, leaning his little, ill-shapen 
body against the tree, he bent over, and, placing his lips close to 
Milly Cranch’s ear, whispered : 

‘* Milly Cranch! Milly Cranch! The forest is very pleasant this even- 
ing. The birds are singing their evening songs: little Whippoorwill will 
soon begin his cry. Bob, the squirrel is frisking about the trees, hunting 
after beech nuts for his supper. Why don’t you take a walk in the forest, 
Milly Cranch ? ” 

Milly started, looked round, and felt puzzled. The voice seemed to come 
from without herself, and yet, as she thought, no one wasnear. ‘‘ It must 
be my own thought,” she said to herself, and leaning on her elbow, with 
her back to the tree, and her face towards the woods, she said half aloud : 

‘« Yes, it is pleasant in the forest. I hear the whippoorwill now, and I 
should like to watch the squirrels. They are such cunning creatures.” 

9 
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‘* Very cunning,” whispered the dwarf, ‘‘ and the old trees look very 
grand. The wild rose, the evergreen, and the woodbine grow there, and you 
can weave them into a garland for your good old grandfather, you know.”’ 

‘So I can,”’ said Milly, still mistaking the voice of the dwarf for her 
own thoughts. ‘‘ But what will my mother say? She told me never to 


go into the forest alone.” 
‘‘ Your mother need not know you have been there, because you will not 


stay long,’’ whispered the dwarf. 

‘“‘ That’s true,” said Milly, ‘‘unless I should get lost. Then what 
should I do, and what would my mother say ? ” 

“OQ, Milly Cranch, what a coward you are,” suggested the dwarf. 
** Get lost, indeed. Pooh! You need not fear that, because you will keep 
close to the edge of the woods.”’ 

** It is cowardly in me to be afraid,’’ said Milly. ‘‘If I was only sure it 


was right I would go.”’ 
“Isn’t it right for a little girl to make a wreath for her dear old 


grandpa?’’ asked the cunning dwarf. 
‘It would be, if my mother had not forbidden me to go into the forest 


alone,’’ replied Milly. 

‘‘Q, your mother is too strict,” suggested Willa. ‘‘ Other mothers 
allow their children to play there, why should’nt you? Besides, your 
mother would let you go there to get a wreath for your grandpa. She 
knows you are old enough to be trusted so far, certainly.”’ 

‘‘ T think she would,”’ said Milly ; ‘‘ and I'll go just far enough into the 
forest to see the squirrels, listen to the birds, and gather evergreens and 
roses for my grandpa’s wreath. I shall get back before sundown.”’ 

With these words, Milly seized her bonnet, and, getting up from the 
mound, ran very fast towards the forest. 

The wicked dwarf now screwed his thin lips into a pucker, and rubbing 
his hands together gleefully, said, ‘‘ Ah! I’ve got her under my power; 
T’ll see she don’t get home to-night. Hah! Hah! Capital! Won’t there 
be fun at Farmer Cranch’s cottage when they find Miss Milly is lost.”’ 

Having thus chuckled over his poor little victim, the wicked dwarf hur- 
ried after her. But Milly was so quick in her movements that she had 
run half the distance to the woods before Willa had reached the bottom of 
the knoll. So he began to run as fast as his short legs would allow him to 
do. This made him puff and pant very badly. In his haste, his magic 
cap fell off, and his ugly form became visible. He seized it quickly, and, 
replacing it on his head, became invisible again. Had Milly seen the ugly 
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THE INVISIBLE DWARF. 


fellow, she would have learned the mystery of the voice, and turned back 
from the forest. 

When Milly reached the edge of the woods, she was out of breath. To 
recover herself, she sat down upon the trunk of a fallen tree and fanned 
herself with her sun-bonnet. This gave the dwarf time to come up, which 
he did, and posted himself near to Milly. 

After resting awhile, Milly arose, saying, ‘‘ I will go and take a peep at 
the squirrels first.’’ Then entering the woods, she looked on every side 
as she walked, saying to herself, ‘‘I wonder where the squirrels are to- 
night.”’ 

The dwarf kept close to Milly, urging her on by remarking, now and 
then, when a leaf rustled, ‘‘ There is a squirrel !” until the little girl was 
so far in the woods as to be out of sight of the opening. 

At last she saw a fine grey squirrel seated on the branch of a tree, 
feasting on a big hazel nut which he had just cracked for his supper. He 
was so busy over his nut that he did not see Milly at first. So she had 
plenty of time to admire his plump body, and his plume-like tail. But, 
when she stepped toward the tree, Master Bob pricked up his ears and 
turned his keen eyes upon her, with a look which seemed to say, ‘I 
wonder where you came from, my little lady.” 

‘OQ, you beautiful creature,” cried Milly, ‘‘I wish I had you in a nice 
cage. Wouldn’t you make a nice pet, and wouldn’t I take good care 
of you, pretty Bobby!” 

But Bobby had no wish to become Milly’s pet. He loved a free life in 
the woods, and was very well contented with his lot. So he ran along 
the branch, leaped to another tree, and scampered off at a pace which 
seemed to say, ‘‘ Catch me if you can.”’ 

Milly followed the frisky squirrel from tree to tree. So much excited 
was she, that she forgot to think of the flight of time, of whither she was 
going, or how she was to find her way out of the forest. But, after a 
long chase, Bob glided out of her sight, and then Milly noticed that the 
woods were growing dusky and night was coming on. 

‘‘T must go home,”’ she said, talking to herself; ‘* mother will miss me, 
and I haven’t gathered any evergreen or wild roses yet. Never mind, I 
will come again to-morrow. I must find the way out of these woods before 
it grows darker.” 

Milly now looked round for some signs of the route by which she had 
entered the forest. Her search was vain. There was no path. She had 
not noticed objects in her pursuit of the squirrel, and being unable to re- 
trace her steps, she began to feel alarmed. After looking about a few 
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moments, she saw an opening in the trees and her courage returned. 
| Ah” she cried, ‘that’s it! That opening leads out of the woods.” 

| Off she ran as fast as her tired feet could carry her over the rough roots 
and slippery leaves. But alas! the opening was only a glade. The dark 
woods frowned all round it, and the poor little wanderer felt her heart beat 
hard and quick, as the fact that she was lost broke over her mind. 

«QO, dear, what shall I do!” she cried, wringing her hands, and bursting 

into a flood of tears. ‘‘ O, I wish I hadn’t come into the woods. What's 
| that ?”’ and the pale, weeping, trembling girl plunged deeper into the for- 
est. She had caught sight of ugly Willa, who, in his wicked glee at her 
distress, had tossed his magic cap into the air, and thus, for a moment, 
made his frightful little body visible to poor, bewildered Milly. He was 
so unlike any creature she had ever seen, and looked so very strange in 
the evening gloom, that she was sadly frightened. 

It soon grew quite dark. Milly’s fears increased every moment. The 
| sighs of the breeze, as it murmured among the grand old trees, sounded 
| sadly in her ears. Every tree seemed a monster to her eyes. She fancied 
she saw wild beasts all round her. Still she hurried on, hoping to find the 
way to her father’s cottage. 

At last, she sawa light—a bright, dancing light. Could it be 
her father searching for her? so she hoped; and she cried, ‘‘ Father! 
Father !”’ 

Her words echoed through the woods, but she listened in vain to hear 
her father’s well-known voice. And the liglt, instead of approaching her, 
seemed to recede as she advanced. Seeing this, her courage all melted 


away, and sinking down at the root of a large tree she wept herself to 


sleep. F. F. 





Dyina Conrzssion or Borora.—It is said of the celebrated Caesar 
Borgia, that in his last moments he exclaimed: ‘‘I have provided, in the 
course of my life, for everything except death; and now, alas! I am to 
die, although entirely unprepared.”’ 





A coxcoms, talking of the transmigration of souls, said, ‘‘ In the time 


of Moses, I have no doubt, I was the golden calf.”’ 
‘« Very likely,” said a lady ; ‘‘time has robbed you of nothing but the 


gilding.” 
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HEN in town the other day, I had occasion to purchase | 
wap some sugar. The merchant led me to his cellar, to get a | 
® better article than could be had above stairs. When he | 
% judged that he had put about the required quantity into my 
sack, ‘‘ Just take it up,’’ said he, ‘‘and place it on the | 

3° scales.’’ I complied, of course ; though I could not help won- 
“ dering a little, as I went along up after him, why he did not 
carry the sack himself. He had too much dignity for that, per- | 
#s°P& haps. He was a merchant, you understand; he lived in town, | 
had considerable wealth, and wore broadcloth and caltaltin: How would 
such a man appear burdened with a sack of sugar! Was it not a great 
| 

} 

| 

| 

| 










deal more suitable, that one from the country, with a brown face and a hard 





hand, should perform the service ? 





It is a very horrible thing for some people, if we may judge from their 





actions, to do aught that has the least look of labor. They can’t bear to 





lower themselves so far. I heard, many years ago, a short story about a 
man of this sort. Having bought a turkey at market, he was greatly at a 






loss to know how to get it home. What a sad predicament! He was very 





much to be pitied, wasn’t he? He made his escape, however, in the course 
of a few minutes. On looking anxiously around, his eye fell on an indi- 






vidual from whose appearance he concluded that he was just the man he 





wanted to find. His clothes, perhaps, appeared a little soiled; or they 
were not quite as fine and fashionable as his own. Accordingly, he ven- 






tured to hand him the turkey, with the request that he would be so kind as 





to carry it home for him. ‘‘ Certainly, sir,’’ said the man, at the same 
time taking the turkey and setting forth after his employer, like a most 






humble servant. When he had deposited it in the place required, he gave 
his name, — it was no mean name, either, — and told how many thousands 






of dollars he was worth. The man in broadcloth blushed up to his ears. | 
He was not quite as afraid, afterwards, to soil his hands when any little | 
| 
| 






thing was necessary to be done. 

The remark will be in place here, that it is not always convenient to be 
obliged to depend on others. The Old Major long since adopted the rule, 
Neyer to ask another to do for him what he could do himself. I have no 
doubt violated this rule sometimes ; in general, however, I have tried to 
render myself pretty independent ; and I have all along found the benefit, 
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and felt the comfort, too, of such a course. Help yourself, as far as you 
conveniently can, and those around you will like you the better. 

I am back again, right here, to the matter I had in mind a minute or two 
ago. I have laughed in my sleeve sometimes, to see what queer effects are 
wrought in some by a change of circumstances. What seems very improper 
to them, in one place, becomes entirely proper in another ; in other words, 
their views and feelings vary with their latitude and longitude ; that is to 
say, the phenomenon which they exhibit is to be ascribed to a difference in 
the state of the atmosphere. If you observe them when near home, or when 
no farther off than New York or Boston, you never see them carry anything 
heavier than their cane or umbrella. Why, to appear in public with a 
bundle of six pounds’ weight, would mortify them to the very core of their 
hearts. But let them go to the Rocky Mountains, and write back letters 
about their performances there. With what evident complacency they 
speak of their toils — how they shouldered the deer they had shot, and 
chopped down trees, and cooked their own dinner. Or let them make the 
tour of Europe, and publish a book of travels on their return home. We 
find therein how they performed long journeys on foot, how they waded 
through Alpine snows with knapsacks lashed to their backs, and how they 
submitted themselves to various other toils and hardships. Is there not 
something very odd in all this? Have I been to blame, do you think, for 
laughing a little by myself at facts of such a description? Can you see, for 
the life of you, how the dishonor of toil is wiped off as distance from home 
increases ? 

** You admit, then, do you, that in some circumstances, there is a meas- 
ure of dishonor attached to labor?’’ Where, pray, have I admitted any 
such thing? I never thought, for my part, that our great father Adam 
dishonored himself in the least by his employments in the garden. Are 
any of his children better, or clothed with more dignity than he, I would 
like to know? If it was no dishonor to him to have his hands usefully 
employed, how can it be to them? The ground, it is true, kas been laid 
under a great curse since the period of his innocence ; but how does that 
alter the case? I can’t see, for one. It don’t make labor at all dishon- 
orable, in my judgment ; it only makes it the more necessary — this is the 
whole of it. In consequence of that old curse, the law of labor has become 
more stern and inevitable, and we get our bread at the expense of a little 
more weariness and a little more sweat. 

If those who feel it to be a degradation to labor, have nothing worse to 
be ashamed of, they need never blush. Well might they hold their heads 
high, and pace about proudly, even among the dignitaries of the moon, or 
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of the third heaven. If they would blush to be caught at work, they would 
blush no doubt to own their fathers and mothers ; for it would be found, I 
dare say, should the truth come out, that their fathers and mothers, and 
even their ancestors for several generations back, got their living honestly, 
by the use of their own hands. Some of their fathers, perhaps, earned 
their bread by holding the plow, or driving the plane, or making horse- 
shoes, or peddling tin pans. Some of their mothers, perhaps, used to toil 
at the flax-wheel, and wash their own clothes, and scrub their own floors. 
Some of their own number, perhaps, can recall the time when their hands 
were as dirty with work as anybody’s else. But times have greatly changed 
since then, They have since increased their possessions by a few hundreds, 
or parhaps thousands, and, it may be, by means none too honest. OQ, the 
dignity of dollars! What a toss of self-consequence they give to the head ; 
with what a toad-like swell they inflate the body! Why, these people who 
have been so fortunate as to obtain even a moderate amount of them, don’t 
seem at all as they used to. They try to look down now on those who 
knew them ten or fifteen years ago. They now belong to the high balloon 
order, you see ; they cannot, therefore, stoop to what they once could. It 
would be altogether too degrading a service now, to pick up a basket-full of 
chips, or to wash a pocket handkerchief. They are not yet ashamed to eat, 
though! They are not ashamed to grumble, either, at the cost of what 
they eat. But what do they do to make the cost less? Is not the state of 
things at which they grumble, the natural result of such lives of idleness as 
they lead? I tell you, friends, when I look abroad and see how many 
drones there are in the great hive of the world, consuming the substance 
which the labors of others have procured, I am ready to boil over with 
indignation. It makes the Old Major feel like seizing his sword once more 
and laying about, right and left. What is the use, I would like to know, 
of having such a state of things as that at which these people grumble ? 
Let them put up their carriages, pull off their gloves, and go to work like 
the rest of the bees in the great hive. There will then be plenty of honey 
for all. Why, just look around ! how many broad acres expand to the view ! 

They are covered with a soil as rich as ever; and God still favors them 

with a genial sun, and with an abundance of dew and rain. He has sent 

forth his promise, too, that summer shall follow winter, that harvest shall 

succeed to seed-time, as long as the world shall remain. It is only neces- 

sary, then, that those broad acres shouldsbe properly improved, to obtain an 

abundance for the wants of the whole community. Let this be done,— 

let all idle hands begin to labor diligently, and I am bold to assert, that 

these grumblers will no longer have any occasion to open their mouths. 
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The Old Major, you see, don’t want the law of labor repealed. He 
would go against that with all his might. There is no need yet, however, 
of getting up a fuss on the subject, for there is not the least prospect that 
the law ever will be repealed. Some may succeed in a great measure, in 
getting their heads out from under it ; but it still remains in force over the 
world in general. God means it to be perpetual. He has so made us, 
and so placed us, that we must necessarily observe it. It is a good law. 
It conduces to health, comfort and happiness. We must observe it, or 
starve. Don’t recoil, then, my son, my daughter, at the thought of soiling 
your hands with work. ‘There is no virtue in dirt, to be sure; neither is 
there any virtue in keeping clear of it. It is a queer kind of dignity that 
can’t condescend to hoe a hill of corn, or wash a tea-cup, or to do whatever 
may be necessary to be done. The less we have of such dignity the better. 
Every one who has arrived ata sufficient age, should have some useful 
employment, either of hand or head. Pray, don’t be afraid of anybody’s 
sneer. Choose your occupation, and then give to it your best exertions. 
It is more honorable to earn one’s own bread, even in an occupation ever 
so humble, than to be a mere drone in society, living on the substance 
produced by the sweat of others. 

“ Honor and shame from on condition rise: 


Act well your part, there all true honor lies.’’ 
THE OLD MAJOR. 





A HEROIC MUSICIAN. 


MONG the wounded at the storming of Sebastopol, was a musician, who 

received a shot in the knee, and was under the necessity of having his 

leg amputated in consequence. As usual, preparations were made for 
binding him down, in order that he might not be able to move. 

«« What are you doing, doctor?” inquired the wounded man. 

‘“*T must take off your leg, and it is, therefore, necessary that you should 
be bound down,”’ replied the doctor. 

‘«T will never consent to such a proceeding,”’ exclaimed the musician. 
‘“You may tear my heart from out my breast, but I will never consent to 
be bound down. If you have a violin, bring it me.”’ 

A violin was brought. After tuning it, the wounded man said : 

‘“‘ Now, doctor, you may begin.” 

The operation, which lasted about thirty minutes, now commenced, 
and the patient played his violin the whole time, without a single false 
note, or the slightest change in his features! (?)—eue Berliner Music 


Zeitung. 
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ABOUT PARROTS. 


66 POLLY ’S cold! Polly ’s cold!” 
‘* What’s that? ’* asked Mrs. Fuller of her husband, as these 
words fell on her ear one day. 

** Polly ’s cold! Polly’s eold !”’ 

‘* What can that be?” inquired the lady again. 

‘*Tt’s a parrot,”’ said Mr. Fuller, ‘‘ which I have brought home as a 
present for you. I left it at the back door, and it is letting you know it 
feels cold.” 

So Polly was taken into the house. No sooner was her ladyship placed 
on the table, than she began to cry : 

** Polly wants a cracker! Polly wants a cracker! ” 

‘‘ Well,” said Mrs. Fuller, ‘* Polly is not disposed to be neglected, I 
see.” 

Polly was pleased to be very talkative and very noisy. Some parrots are : 
but I think that, social as they are, they had better be left to live in their 
native forests. 

The picture above, represents a blue macaw. Macaws are natives of 
Sonth America. They inhabit Brazil, Guiana, and Surinam. They live 
principally on the banks of rivers. They are very long-lived. Some 
have been known to live eiyity years in captivity. In their wild state, 
they probably live to a still greater age. The cockatoo will live one hun- 
dred and twenty years. It is a native of New Guinea. The ringed par 
rakeet is the most pleasing and gentle of parrots, and is readily trained. 
Tf you ever keep a parrot, choose a ringed parrakeet. ¥. F. 
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OUR OLD MEETING-HOUSE. 


NCLE FORRESTER:—It may not be uninteresting to your 
youthful readers, to have a description of the o/d ‘‘ Meeting-house,”’ 
as we called the place of worship in my early days, the place where I used 
to ‘‘ go to meeting ’’ on the Sabbath. The Israelites called their places 
of worship, Synagogues, from two Greek words, signifying to bring together, 
or a place of gathering. In our own day, the place of worship is some- 
times called a Church, because designed for the church to assemble in ; 
sometimes you have heard it called the Sanctuary. This word means a 
holy place, because the place of worship ought always to be such. 

But, I must describe the o/d Meeting-house, where I used to shiver and 
shake, for conscience’ sake, during the winter season, without ‘‘ rhyme or 
reason.”” It was thought a part of religion in those days, to practise self- 
denial, so we had no comforts when we went to God’s house: we left our 
comforts all at home; We had no stoves to make us comfortable, as children 
have now-a-days. How would you like it, children, to be obliged to spend 
three or more hours every week, in a great house as big as ‘‘ all out doors,”’ 
with no fire to warm you? I have done it many a winter. But when I 
became a man, I determined I would suffer no longer ; I went to work and 
got up a subscription paper and secured two large stoves, and a monstrous 
sight of pipe, and I had a little of the cold air moderated. Our house 
was 80 large, it took a parcel of wood to heat it, I can tell you. But now 
IT must stop a moment to tell you a curious anecdote. 

There was a very strong prejudice in the minds of some of our good 
women against stoves and fire in the ‘‘ Lord’s house ;”’ whether you be- 
lieve it or not, it is a solemn fact, one of the women fainted away the 
very first Sabbath after the stoves were put up, and before we had even put 
any fire into them. Such isthe force of imagination. We never afterwards 
had any trouble of this sort. As to the exterior of our Meeting-house, it 
resembled, as you viewed it from a distance, a cat when she sits gracefully 
down. It had two cupolas, one on each end of the porch, and the mof 
reminded one very much of pussy’s back. It had a bell in the east cupola. 
The other answered merely for a look-out. I dare not say how much 
ground the building covered, but it was made for the whole town, and, of 
course, built large enough to hold all that wanted to goto meeting. We 
had no other meeting-house in those days, now we have three handsome 


churches. 
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The interior of our house was unique. The pews were large and high, 
so high that a child of eight or ten years of age could not see over the top 
of them. There was, however, a relief for such. The pews had pillared 
ornaments, connecting the molding of the top with the main body, and 
about six or eight inches apart; these could be easily turned like a swivel, 
and many’s the time I have amused myself with turning those little orna- 
ments in ‘‘ prayer-time.’’ Sometimes they moved rather hard, then they 
would squeak out. But that was just nothing to the music of the seats, as 
I shall call it. It was customary, in those days, to stand during ‘“‘ prayer 
time,’ and the prayers were none of the shortest, I can assure you, for 
the longer the prayer, the shorter the sermon might be. ‘To accommodate 
the standers, the seats were made to open and shut. But, alas! when 
‘‘ Amen’”’ was pronounced, such a clattering of five hundred or more 
boards all at once, it sounded like a discharge of small arms. I never 
shall forget the first time my wife (as she afterwards became — here was 
where I first met her,) went to meeting in this old house, and her surprise 
when all the seats came rattling down on her unaccustomed ears. Dear 
me ! she did not quite go into hysterics, but I feared that she would. It 
made such an impression on her mind that it was never afterwards erased, 
and she used to speak of it with amusement. 

Our Meeting-house had high galleries on the east and west sides; the 
singers’ seats on the south side, the pulpit, a great high box, stood on the 
north side. Among its other excellences, off in the remotest corners, 
under the cupolas, and high above everything else, stood two reserved 
pews, not for the ‘‘ benefit of the clergy,’’ but for such poor colored people 
as might venture into God’s house to worship Him. Poor creatures, they 
needed good ears to hear at such a respectable distance from the pulpit, 
and a spy-glass to see the minister if he was not pretty large. I have 
daguerreotyped on my mind, the Meeting-house, the congregation, the 
singers, the minister, and especially those two ‘‘ niggers’ seats,’ as they 
were called. Very rarely did our colored people go there; if they had 
gone it would have been difficult to see anything but their heads. 

I wish I had the power to picture out, for the benefit of your readers, 
that old Meeting-house ; they must imagine how it sounded when a fatigued 
audience all at once, threw down their seats, glad of the chance to rest 
their weary limbs. Nobody sat down in prayer time, then, unless they 
were very unwell and could stand no longer. 


ANTIQUARIAN. 
Rustic Village, March, 1856. 
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THE CHAMELEON. 


HERE isa picture of a chameleon. 
It is a dull, sleepy-headed reptile. 
Its movements are as grave and 
solemn as those of a_ big-wigged 
judge, of the olden time. But it 
has two remarkable peculiarities. 
First, its tongue is very long, || 
and very quick in its motions. | 
Woe to the poor insect that comes 
‘>A within its reach. It will be eaten 
up before it is aware of it. The chameleon will shoot forth its tongue, 
quick as light. There is a gummy secretion on its lip, to which the poor | 
insect will stick, while it is drawn into the mouth of its voracious foe. | 
| 




















So swiftly does it move its tongue, that you can hardly perceive its mo- 
tion. For this reason, the ancients were wont to say it lived on air. 

The chameleon has the power of changing its color, though not so com- 
pletely as is generally supposed. The story of the chameleon, which some 
of you have seen in your story books, is too highly colored. The poet | 
would have you believe that it can change from blue to green, from green | 
to black, and from black to white. This is not true. The chameleon does | 
change its color, but not quite so remarkably as in the poet’s picture. | 

The chameleon has very odd-looking eyes, which it moves»about in a | 

| 
| 
| 












very strange manner. If ever you go to the south of Spain, to Sicily, or 
to northern Africa, you may, perhaps, amuse yourself by observing its hab- 
its. You will find it perched on a tree, sluggishly watching to catch a fly 
or a bug for its dinner. If you do have the opportunity to study it in its 
natural woods, I hope you will send an account of your observations to my 
Magazine. Don’t forget my request. F. F. 


















Burnt 178 Foor. — A West Indian, who had a remarkably fiery nose, | | 
having fallen asleep in his chair, a negro boy, who was in waiting, observed | | 
) 
| 
| 






a musketo hovering round his face. Quashi eyed the insect very atten- 
tively ; at last he saw him alight on his master’s nose, and immediately fly 
off. ‘‘ Ah, bless your heart! ”’ exclaimed the negro, ‘‘ me glad to see you 
burn you foot.” 
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THE TEA PLANT, AND HOW IT GROWS. 


HAT would those old ladies, our good grand- 
mothers, do without tea? How they do love to 
| sip the aromatic beverage! How they smack 
| their lips over it. The deities of ancient 
} Olympus never tasted greater pleasure when 
sipping nectar around old Jupiter’s banqueting 
board, than do the old ladies over the tea table. 
‘if  Isuppose, my young readers, have not yet 
|| learned to love it. Well, it will be no matter 
| if you never do. Cold water, or nice sweet 
| —=======) milk, is better for you than tea, and I suppose 
| | if ye you = ee drink it, you will relish it quite as well. Still, I presume, 
| you would like to know how it grows. 
| Curva is the tea-land. The Chinese sipped tea a thousand years ago. 
But its introduction into Europe is of quite modern date. 

The tea-plant is a small shrub resembling 
a broad leafed myrtle. It bears a flower 
not unlike that of the wild white rose. 
Here is a picture of it. It is raised from 
seed. The Chinaman puts seven or eight 
seeds ina hole. After waiting a few weeks, 
he finds two or three of them have sent up 
shoots. These he transplants into rows and 
carefully cultivates the soil in which they 
grow. But the patient fellow has to wait 
three years, at least, before his plants bring 
forth the leaves which are to make the tea. 
When his plants reach their eighth year, 
‘ee they are in their prime. From that time 
they decline in value. Their leaves lose their flavor, grow hard and 
harsh, and make very poor tea. If the grower has not been thrifty enough 
to have a plantation of new plants coming on, his occupation will be gone. 
His tea plants will only be fit to light fires with, after they get to be eleven 


years old. 
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THE TEA PLANT, AND HOW IT GROWS. 


' But while the plant is in its prime, 
m the Chinaman gets a good picking 
| from it. He obtains three crops of 
“ leaves in a year. The first comes 
early in April; the second early in 
—. May; the third the last of May. 
ie «=6When the leaves are fit to gather, 
2. all the family engage in the work, 
“= father, mother, children, and servants. 
The leaves are no sooner gathered, 
| - than they are sold to a person who 
CULTIVATION OF THE TEA-PLANT. buys them in their green state from 
the growers. He carries them home, spreads them out in a shady spot that 
the wind may dry them. ‘They are next sold to the tea merchants, who 
dry them still more, in heated warehouses, sort them, pack them, and send 
them to market. The green tea is not dried so much as the black. Black 
tea is grown in one part of the country, and green tea in another. They 
appear to be different varieties of the tea plant. 
Would you like to know how the Chinese drink their tea? I will tell 
you what Mr. Hvuc, a Frenchman, who travelled in China, says about it : 
** Scarcely are you seated, before the servants bring the tea, in little 
porcelain cups ranged on a tea board of varnished wood. Among rich 
people, tea-pots are not used, but the quantity of tea required is put into the 
i. cup, and the boiling water poured upon it. The infusion is highly scented, 
a, but is taken without sugar. The master of the house approaches the most 
important of his guests, saying as he touches the tea-board, 7'sing-tcha, ‘“ I 
. invite you to take tea,”’ and then every one advances to take his cup. The 
master takes one in both hands, and presents it to the most distinguished 
guest, who receives it also with both hands. The rest of the company take 
their cups, and drink together, though inviting each other by gestures to 
drink first. When every one is served, the visitors, holding their cups in 
both hands, bow to the ground, taking care not to spill the smallest drop of 
the tea, which would be very indecorous; and to lessen the liability to such 
an accident the cups are only half filled. The most elegant manner of 
serving tea is to give with it a little dried sweetmeat and a small spoon used 
only for this purpose. The guests drink their tea at many sips, and very 
slowly, though all together, in order to be ready at the same moment to 
put down their cups. However hot it may be, you must not exhibit any 
annoyance, but politely burn your throat or your fingers. 
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A LYRIC FOR YOUTH. 127 


When the weather is very warm, the master of the house, as soon as the 
tea is drunk, takes his fan, and holding it in both hands, bows to the com- | 
pany, as if to say, Zsing-chen, ‘I invite you to make use of your fans. | 
Every one accordingly takes his fan; and it would be exceedingly rude not 
to bring one with you, as you would then prevent others from using theirs.” 

Perhaps you will ask me what I think about the wétlity of tea. 
Well, I think it is a delicious luxury, which it would be as well not to use ; 
but I do not think it is énjwrious where moderately used. The chemists say 
it contains an element which is very nutritious to the blood, and that this 
atones for its narcotic influences. So if you learn to drink it in moderation, 
you will do well; but if you never drink it, you will do Berrer. 


A LYRIC FOR YOUTH. 


Ir health you would gain to lengthen your days, 
And shed a bright sunshine o’er life’s rugged ways; | 
If wealth you’d obtain to better your state, 

And stand among men the honored and great; 

If wisdom more precious than ail you’d acquire, 
And lift up the mind from each worthless desire— 
Then early to bed and early to rise 

Will make a man healthy, and wealthy, and wise. 


| 
| 
Yes, early to bed, though revilers may sit, 
With feasting and waste, and more folly than wit; 
Though fashion’s false glare and hollow display 
Turn day into night, and night into day; 
If labor or study improve well the light, 
Thrice welcome repose and the stillness of night; | 
Then early to bed and early to rise 
Will make a man healthy, and wealthy, and wise. | 
| 


Then early we’ll rise, for morn’s the best time, 

The glory of nature, life’s happiest prime; , 

The head then is clear, the spirits are free, 

Each duty ’s performed with ardor and glee. 

And they who in youth make the morning their own, 
Add years to their lives far the brightest they ’ve known; 
Then early to bed and early to rise 

Will make a man healthy, and wealthy, and wise. 
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vacation. Arrived at the terminus of the railway, 
~ they had still some miles to go in a buggy, in getting 

into which the boy tore his pantaloons. His father, 

perceiving him embarrased, jokingly said to him: 
«Son, if you put that into Latin poetry, I will give youa 
new pair.” 

Son thought this an excellent chance to put some ‘‘ Hog 
Latin ’’ on ‘‘ the old man,” and turning up his arch counte- 
tenance toward the moon, just at that moment emerging from a cloud, he 


improvised the following classical couplet : 









Moony shiny, starry-orum, 
Raggedy breeches be torum. 


The father expressed an agreeable surprise at the proficiency evinced by 
| his son in the classics, and hoped—so he expressed himself—that he 
| would continue so to improve. 
Li] The next day, after breakfast, the apparently delighted father, whilst 
bi | walking about the barnyard with his son, asked him what was the Latin 
| word for spade. Spadibus, promptly answered the son. 

“And cart?”’ ‘* Cartibus.” 
| “Dung?” ‘* Dungibus.” 

“But fork?” ‘* Forkibus.” 
‘‘ Well then, my son, put the shovelbus and forkibus into the cartibus ; 
| then come to the yardibus and remove the dungibus to that fieldibus. 
| You see, my son, I am an apt pupil and have already advanced consider- 
| ably in your system of Latin. I can, as you percieve, turn into Latin, on 
| your principle, many words, the meaning of which you have not yet told 
me.” 

The son saw then that his experiment had proved a failure, and regretted 
that he had not, instead of idling away the greater part of his time, applied 
himself to his studies. After a week’s hard labor in the field, his father, 
after much solicitation, was induced to relent, and give him another oppor- 
tunity to become learned, which, it is to be hoped, he profited by. 
MIRIAN. 
















































FOX STORIES. 


FOX STORIES. 


BY MRS. R. LEE. 


, and roams in search of his prey. The poultry-yards, rab- 
(4 bit-warrens, and the haunts of game, tell of his skillful 
depredations ; but he is not at all difficult in his appetite. 

If 


2s He will also walk down to the sea-shore, and sup upon the re- 
mains of fishes, or arrest the crabs and make them alter their sidelong 
course so as to crawl down his throat. Reynard also has an eye to the 
future ; for he never lets anything escape which comes within his sharp 
bite, and as there must be a limit to the quantity which any animal can 
contain, when he cannot possibly eat any more, he, in various spots, well 
marked by himself, buries the remainder for th@smorrow’s meal. With 
only his toes touching the earth, he prowls about with noiseless steps ; his 
nose and ears alive to the faintest sound or odor; his cat-like eyes, with 
linear pupil, gleaming like coals of fire, and he suddenly springs upon his 
victims before they are aware of his vicinity. His bushy tail is the envied 
trophy of the huntsman, who calls it a brush. His colors are white, black, 
red, yellow, bluish, or variegated ; and in cold climates he always turns 
white in winter. The father takes no care of his children ; but the mother 
performs her duty with the most exemplary devotion for four months. 

The fox is generally a solitary, suspicious animal; even when as much 
tamed as he can be, he seems to think he is going to be deceived and ill- 
treated: perhaps he judges of others by himself. He lives very often in 
a burrow, called an earth, belonging to somebody else, for he has very lax 
morals concerning property, and a great idea that right is established by 
possession. If he should be caught and put in confinement, he is very 
ferocious, or dies of ennui; but he is much too coy and clever to be easily 
entrapped. His cry is a sort of yelp, which, however, he is much too 
cautious to utter when he is earning his living. 

Occasionally the fox has been caught in a trap, and there is the history 
of one who escaped and left one of his fore feet behind him. After a lapse 
of time, his trail was to be seen in various places, and was, of course, 
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easily recognized. This continued for two years, when he was chased by 
Mr. St. John and easily killed. Another who was unearthed by the dogs, 
instead of running after the usual fashion of these beasts, turned suddenly 
upon each dog that came up and jumped over him. This could not last 
long, although it puzzled the dogs very much; he was taken, and then 
only was the reason for his manceuvre discovered by finding that he had 
only three feet. 





Mr. St. John relates the following history of the cunning of a fox :— 
‘* Just after it was daylight, I saw a large fox come very quietly along the 
edge of the plantation; he looked with great: care over the turf wall into 
the field, and seemed to long very much to get hold of some of the hares 
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FOX STORIES. 


that were feeding in it, but apparently knew that he had no chance of 
catching one by dint of running. After considering a short time, he 
seemed to have formed his plans, examined the different gaps in the wall, 
fixed upon one which appeared to be most frequented, and laid himsel. 
down close to it, in an attitude like that of a cat at a mouse hole. 

In the meantime I watched all his plans; he then with great care and 
silence scraped a small hollow in the ground, throwing up the sand asa kind 
of screen ; every now and then, however, he stopped to listen, and some- 
times to take a most cautious peep into the field. When he had done this, 
he laid himself down in a convenient posture for springing on his prey, and 
remained perfectly motionless, with the exception of an occasional recon- 
noitre of the feeding hares. When the sun began to rise, they came, one 
by one, from the field to the plantation; three had already come without 
passing by his ambush, one within twenty yards of him, but he made no 
movement beyond crouching still more flatly to the ground. Presently two 
came directly towards him, and though he did not venture to look up, I 
saw, by an involuntary motion of his ears, that those quick organs had 
already warned him of their approach. The two hares came through the 
gap together, and the fox, springing with the quickness of lightning, 
caught one and killed her immediately; he then lifted up his booty, and 
was carrying it off, when my rifle-ball stopped his course.”’ 

In Captain Brown’s ‘‘ Popular Natural History,’ I find the following : 
‘‘In the autumn of the year 1819, at a fox-chase in Galloway, a very 
strong fox was hard run by the hounds. Finding himself in great danger 
of being taken, Reynard made for a high wall ata short distance, and 
springing over it, crept close under the other side: the hounds followed, 
but no sooner had they leaped the wall, than he sprang back again over it, 
and by this cunning device gave them the slip, and got safe away from his 
pursuers.” 

An American gentleman of Pittsfield, accompanied by two blood- 
hounds, found a fox, and pursued him for nearly two hours, when suddenly 
the dogs appeared at fault. Their master came up with them near a large 
log of wood lying on the ground, and felt much surprise at their making a 
circuit of a few roods without any object in view, every trace of the fox 
seeming to have been lost, while the dogs still kept yelping. On looking 
about him the gentleman saw the fox stretched upon the log, apparently 
lifeless. He made several unsuccessful efforts to direct the attention of the 
dogs towards the place, and at length he approached so near as to see the 
animal breathe. Even then Reynard did not show any alarm, but his 
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pursuer aimed a blow at him with the branch of a tree, upon which he 
leaped from his lurking-place, and was taken. 

One of the drollest incidents in fox-hunting was that at Newry, in Ire- 
land, when, being pursued very hotly, the fox leaped on to the top of a 
turf-stack, where he laid himself down quite flat. At last, one of the 
hounds perceived him, and he was obliged again to run. After this, he 
climbed up a stone wall, whence he sprang on to the roof of a cabin near 
by, and mounting to the chimney top, from thence inspected his enemies. 
An old hound, however, followed him, and was on the point of seizing 
him, when Reynard dropped down the chimney into the lap of an old 
woman, who was smoking her pipe at the corner. The hound did not dare 
to follow, but the sportsmen came up, and entering the cabin, found it in 
possession of the fox; the frightened woman and children huddled into one 
corner, and the fox (who was taken alive) grinning at them. 

In all ages of fable, the fox has been the principal hero. The most 
ancient fables on record, those of Lokman, the Arabian, from whom Aisop 
took most of his, gives him a very conspicuous place among the crafty 
courtiers of the lion. The chief phrase of which the wily flatterer makes 
use, as he bows with affected humility to his sovereign, is, ‘‘ Oh, Father 
of Beauty,” by which indirect compliment he generally gains his wishes. 
The early German writers have also chosen him as the principal hero of 
various histories, and the poem of ‘‘ Reynard, the Fox,”’ will live as long 
as printers and illustrators exercise their art and talent. 

The Arctic fox is smaller than ours ; even the soles of his feet are cov- 
ered with fur, like those of the hare, and he is altogether more thickly 
clothed. He has often been supposed to be pied in color, but this is only 
in process of turning to the hue of winter. He is in these climates a much 
more gregarious animal, and several families live in the same earth. Bishop 
Heber mentions one in India, which feeds chiefly on field-mice and white 
ants, and this probably is the species of which the natives say, that he can 
turn nine times within the space of his own length. He is about half the 
size of the European. 

Much valuable fur is derived both from European and American foxes, 
where there is a great variety of color, not depending on temperature. 

In Ireland there is a small animal called a fox, which does not eat flesh, 
but contents itself with vegetables, and is so perfectly harmless, that it 
roams about, unmolested even by dogs. 





Ir ’s a bad thing to bring up colts in other persons’ stables. 
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ty. | |: 


“* WILL-O’-THE-WISP: ” OR ‘“‘JACK-0?-LANTERN.” 


O you see the light shining over the marsh, in this picture? It is a 
Jack-o’-lantern, as the vulgar call it. Learned men call such lights 
“‘agnes fatui.”’ 

*< What are they ?”’ inquires young Bright-eyes. They are gases which 
proceed from the decomposition of organic matter. They float over wet 
and marshy places. One of our countrymen once succeeded in lighting a 
piece of paper by one of them, on a very still night. He had hard work 
to do it, for a Jack-o’-lantern isa frisky fellow, not easily caught. Our 
philosopher, however, held his breath, and the night being still, he succeeded. 
The least agitation of the air would have wafted Jack out of his reach. 

When you become a chemist, you may make the kind of gas which gives 
rise to the Will-o’-the-Wisp. You will do it by placing a small quantity 
of phosphorus in a retort, filled with a moderately strong solution of caustie 
potash. You will then carefully heat the retort until the solution boils ; 
keeping the beak of your retort under the shelf of a water bath. As the 
gas bubbles up from the surface of the water and comes in contact with the 
air, it will inflame with a slight explosion ; and each bubble, after it bursts, 
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if the air is still, will form a beautiful ring of white smoke, which you will 
probably very much admire. You will name this gas ‘‘ phosphuretted hy- 
drogen,”’ and will learn that it is the kind of gas which causes the Will-o’- 
the- Wisp. 

Should you ever travel in the night over a marshy country, and see a 
light dancing before you, don’t you be frightened. Remember that there 
is no harm in it, unless you undertake to follow it; in which case, I am 
not sure that it will not lead you into a wet ditch, where you will get a very 
unpleasant ducking. Hence I advise you to keep right on, minding your 
own business, and telling master Jack you are not green enough to follow 
such a guide as he. F. F. 





Wuere Gop makes THe Tuunper anv Licutnrne. — George, a little 
fellow of but few summers, with a mind peculiarly inquisitive, returning 
from a ride a few evenings since, enlivened by the varied and beautiful 
scenery of our own Ohio river, after watching for some time the mingling, 
overlapping, and piling up of dark red mountain-like clouds in the west, 
rising peak above peak, and fringed with the most beautiful colors, and 
looking attentively for a long time, inquired, with an earnestness which a 
new thought alone can arouse, “‘ If that was not the place where God made 


the thunder and lightning.”’ 





A proTHeR and sister were playing in the dining-room, when their 
mother set a basket of cakes on the tea-table, and went out. 

“« How nice they look! ”’ said the boy, reaching to take one. His sister 
earnestly objected, and even drew back his hand, repeating that it was 
against their mother’s direction. 

‘« She did not count them,” said he. 

‘« But perhaps God did,” answered the sister. So he withdrew from the 
temptation, and, sitting down, seemed to meditate. 

** You are right,”’ replied he, looking at her with a cheerful, yet serious 
air: ‘‘ God does count. For the Bible says that ‘the hairs of our head 


are all numbered.’ ”’ 





Sxneca advised Lucilius, that whatever he was doing, he should imagine 
some of the Roman worthies before him, and then he would do nothing 


dishonorable. 
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MAIA: OR, HOW A LITTLE GIRL LEARNED THE ART 
OF SELF-CONTROL. 


a AIA,” said Mrs. Dustin to her granddaughter one afternoon, 
as she entered the house with ruddy cheeks and disordered 
hair, ‘‘ where have you been these three hours past. I sent you on an 
errand for which half an hour was sufficient. I told youto hurry. But 
instead of minding my wishes, you have been gone three hours! What 
does it mean, Maia? Where have you been?”’ 
‘¢T have been with Jennie Harriexp, grandmother, helping her to weed 
and water her beautiful flowers. And I helped her cut and tie up asplendid 
boquet for her sick aunt. I was so busy I did’nt think about the time, 
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grandmother,” replied Maia, half frowning, as if she was undecided 
whether to receive her grandmother’s reproof with regret or anger. 

** But, Maia, did I not wish you to return quickly, because I wanted 
the thread for which I sent you,”’ asked Mrs. D., in a voice which made 
Maia feel that her grandmother was displeased. Glancing at her she 
saw*both grief and displeasure in her face. So she held down her head 
and, pouting her lips, replied in a husky voice, 

‘Yes, grandmother, but I forgot.”’ 

‘“* But why did you forget, Maia? You knew how earnestly I wished 
you not to stop. By your delay, you have so hindered me, that it is very 
doubtful if I can get ready to go out to-night as I intended. I have been 
unable to finish my sewing, because you did not bring the thread for which 
I sent you.” 

Maia now saw that she had really caused her grandmother great incon- 
venience by her thoughtless waste of time. She felt sorry, for she was a 
dutiful child at heart, and said : 

** Jennie called me into her garden, grandmother. As I was going down 
street, she asked me to look at her flowers. Without thinking of the thread, I 
went in with her, and we were soon so engaged that I forgot all you told 
me about the thread. I’m sorry, but I will not do so again.” 

‘*Do’nt be too positive, Maia,” said Mrs. Dustin, calmed by these 
signs of regret in the child. Seating herself at the work-table she added : 
«Say you will ¢ry ; for, you know, you have so little self-control, that if I 
were to send you down street to-morrow morning, and Jennie should invite 
you into her garden again, you would most likely do as you did to-day.” 

‘‘Why, grandmother, do you really think I should?” asked Jennie 
with earnestness. 

‘‘T do:” replied Mrs. D. firmly. 

** But, grandmother, what makes you think so? ”’ 

‘* Because you do not control yourself, my child. You are all impulse. 
You act just as you feel at the moment. You seldom think before you 
act. If you had paused to-day, when Jennie invited you into her garden, 
you would have remembered my wishes, and refused. I do not think you 
intended to grieve me ; but you were so thoughtless you let your impulse 
to follow Jennie govern you, instead of your duty to me. Nearly all your 
little troubles and your chief faults spring from the same cause.”’ 

Maia looked thoughtfully a few moments, with her eyes turned toward the 
carpet, and one of her feet describing the letter M—the initial of her 
name — upon its surface. She was thinking about herself, and wondering 
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if she was quite so thoughtless a miss as her grandmother said she was. 
Looking up she said timidly : Es 

‘* Please, grandmother, tell me when I acted without thinking before.” | | 

«You did so this morning, my dear, when you met Mr. Durfee with his ! 
little harmless King Charles’ spaniel. Did’nt you come screaming down 
the street to the house, making as much noise as you might be expected to 
make, if a savage wolf were at your heels?” 

“ But it was fright, grandmother, which made me scream so, and not ae 
thoughtlessness,’’ said Maia. 1 | Hy e 

‘**T do not say you were not frightened, Maia; but if you had not been q 
thoughtless you would not have been frightened. If when you first saw 
the poor little dog, and the impulse of fear came over you, you had reflected | | 
that the dog was not large enough to harm you; that it was quietly trotting tj 
along at its master’s feet ; that it was most likely more playful than spiteful, | 
you would have controlled your impulse and passed it without a shiver. In- 
stead of doing so, you gave way to your impulse, and it made you act like a 
very silly little girl.” 

‘* But I could not help feeling afraid, grandmother. Really I could not,” 
retorted Maia. 

‘‘ Perhaps you could not have prevented the first feeling of fear which | 
the sight of the dog caused you; but you could have controlled it, if you || 
had not yielded to it without thinking. A very little thought would have 
taught you that the harmless little dog was more likely to dread than to ! | 
hurt you.”’ 

‘¢T see now, grandmother, that I did act silly in that case. I will think, 
and so control myself next time I meet the curly-headed little fellow. But 
you said nearly all my faults spring from this want of self-control, Will you 
please tell me of something else ?”’ 

‘* Yes, Maia, if — but the door bell rings. Your pa has come home, I 
suppose. ‘To-morrow we will talk more about your faults, and I hope we 
shall find out and try to cure them.”—Of the next conversation which | \ 
Maia had with her grandmother, and of certain trials the little girl met with, i | 1a 
I will tell you next month, af 
F. F. 
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A Powis prince was accustomed to carry the picture of his father 
always in his bosom: and on any particular occasion he would take it out, 


and view it, and say, ‘‘ Let me do nothing unbecoming so excellent a 
father.’’ 
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ANECDOTES OF THOMAS FOWELL BUXTON. 






CHASING A PIG-DRIVER. 







GSQHOMAS FOWELL BUXTON, when only six years old, 
was walking out one day with his uncle Mr. Hanbury. 
A pig driver had passed along the road a little before, and 
yaa Mr. H. sent master Thomas after him with a message. 
““ Thomas ran off at the top of his speed down the lane. 
The road was very muddy, and the further he ran the worse he 
found it. Still he pressed on. Presently, he lost one of his 
shoes in the mud. But, nothing discouraged, he kept on through 
re lonely and winding lanes, tracking the pig driver by the foot 
‘site of his pigs, for three miles. Here he found the driver, delivered 
his message, and returned, with a noble sense of duty done, to his uncle. 
Thomas had rare courage to traverse those lonesome lanes. A child of 
six years old is rarely willing to be left alone in such places. He had 
determination too. He would not be turned aside by the difficulty of bad 
roads and a bare foot. His perseverance was admirable. He would not 
give up the pursuit until he had accomplished his purpose. 
























HIS REPUTATION FOR TRUTH. 


HILE he was yet a very small boy at school, an usher accused him 
one day of talking when he should have been at study. 

‘¢ T was not talking, sir,’’ said he firmly. 

** You were,”’ replied the usher; ‘‘and I require you to commit the 
collect, with the epistle and gospel for the day, from the prayer-book, as 
a punishment.” 

Thomas said nothing to this command, until Dr. Burney, the principal, 
entered the room. He then appealed to the Dr., asserting his innocence of 
the fault charged upon him. 

‘* But, sir,’’ said the usher, ‘‘ he did talk, and he deserves the punish- 
ment I have inflicted.”’ 

‘* Hush, sir,”’ exclaimed the Dr., with dignity, ‘‘I never knew the 
boy to tell a lie, and will not disbelieve him now.”’ 

Thus young Thomas learned the value of a good reputation. 








ANECDOTES OF THOMAS FOWELL BUXTON’S BOYHOOD. 



















ANECDOTES OF THOMAS FOWELL BUXTON. 


HIS SUBMISSION TO PUNISHMENT. 


{ere had a violent temper and a strong will. One day, during 
his mother’s absence, his sister’s governess displeased him, and giving 
way to his temper, he-struck her. For this grave offence, his mother sen- 
tenced him to remain at school during the next Easter vacation. 

This was a severe penalty to a boy of his age. But just before the 
time of the vacation, Mrs. Buxton learned that two rather bad boys were 
to be kept at school as a punishment during the same holidays. She was there- 
fore puzzled to know how to act. To let Thomas come home was to break 
her word ; to leave him at school was to throw him into close companionship 
with two bad boys. She was in a dilemma. 

When the holidays began, she rode to the school and told Thomas just 
how she felt. ‘‘ Rather than leave you with these boys, my son, I am ready 
to forfeit my word, and carry you home with your brothers.” 

Most boys would have been glad to escape punishment in this way. But 
Thomas had a high sense of honor. He was not willing his mother should 
break her word on his account ; so he made her this noble answer : 

‘* Mother, never fear that I will disgrace either you or myself. My 
brothers are ready and so is my dinner. Let me remain!” 

Seeing this noble disposition in her boy, Mrs. Buxton felt that it was 
safe to leave him. So she took his brothers into her carriage, and left him 
to the punishment he merited for his violent temper. He did not disappoint 
her expectations, but kept aloof from the idle lads, and suffered no ill. 


Was’nt he a noble boy? 
UNCLE BOB. 





Grorer Viturers, Duke of Buckingham, died April 16th, 1687. His 
generosity was profuseness, his wit malevolence, and the gratification of his 
passions his great and only aim. After the possession of nearly £50,000 
per annum, he was reduced, by his vice and extravagance, to the deepest 
distress, and breathed his last moments in a mean apartment at an inn. 
Such is the reward of sensual pleasure. 





Arrer conquering the Grecian republics, Philip, king of Macedonia, 
appointed a young man to salute him every morning with these words — 
Philippe homo es! Philip, thou art aman! He did this that he might 
keep in mind his mortality, and the mutability of all human affairs, lest he 
should become proud of his conquests. 
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THE BROKEN ROSE. 


WAS visiting my aunt Mary. I was named from her, and as 
she took a great interest in me, I was anxious to do all I 
could to please her. She was a great favorite among the 
m children. One day Kate Ray, who lived at the next door, 
came in to see me. The little puss was in the parlor, and 
‘ we had a great frolic with her. By and by, I held her up to 
catch a fly on the window ; and it was quite funny to see her 
try to pounce on it. 

On the sill was a new-blown tea rose, which aunt Mary thought 
a great deal of. ‘‘ Take care,’’ said Kate, ‘‘ or puss may jump on it; 
and then! ’’ But I thought only of the fun, when suddenly she made a 
spring at the fly, and snapped the stem of the beautiful rose. 

‘* What will your aunt Mary say? ”’ cried Kate. ‘‘ Oh dear!’’ We raised 
it up and tried to make it stand, but it kept toppling down; at last we 
made it lean against a branch, and it looked almost as well as before. ‘I 
must go now,”’ said Kate, for there was no more fun for us. 

‘« Had I better tell aunt Mary, or let her find it out?’ I asked myself. 
** Tell her, certainly,” said a voice within; ‘‘ when an accident happens, 
always make it known to those who ought to know it; why not?” 
But I was afraid and kept delaying, and went off to grandmother’s room ; 
then she told me how to fix my patchwork, and so the time passed on until 
afternoon, when a lady and her little daughter came to see aunt Mary, and 
I was called into the parlor also. 

** Ah, that rose! ”’ thought I; but go I must. I had not been in long, 
when the flowers were talked about, and aunt Mary got up to show them 
her tea rose. 

‘* Why, it is faded, broken! ”’ she said. ‘‘ How did this happen? Mary, 
do you know anything about it ?”’ 

I felt frightened, and answered quickly, ‘‘ Vo, aunt.’’ No sooner were 
the words out, than I began to feel very unhappy indeed. ‘‘ Worse and 
worse,”’ I said to myself. ‘‘ Why did I not say puss and I did it? why 
did’nt I tell the truth about it?’’ Now I knew perfectly well that aunt 
Mary would neither have scolded nor fretted, for I did not mean to do it. 
I had not been as careful as I ought to have been, but she would have for- 
given me: my sin was that I told a lie. 

Aunt Mary liked to have things accounted for, so she asked every one 
in the house about the broken rose ; nobody could tell how it was done. 















ARE THE STARS GOD’S TELESCOPES ? 


Pussy could not tell, and I was afraid to do so, and now doubly afraid lest 
she should ever find it out. The idea of being caught in an untruth, and 
by aunt Mary too, who was so truthful herself and so very kind to me, was 
dreadful. ‘‘ What shall I do?”’ I cried; ‘where shall I go? I wish I 
had not come here ; and I thought I was going to have such a beautiful 
visit!” I had no appetite for supper; my head ached and my heart beat 
hard. When aunt Mary kissed me for the night, and said in her sweet 
way, “‘ Good-night, my dear child,’’ I felt as if I wanted to fall down and 
die. 

Two days passed away. On the third I went up stairs to put on my 
things to take a walk with grandma; it was in the forenoon. While I was 
dressing, the front door opened, and Katie Ray’s voice sounded in the 
entry. All my fears came back fresh upon me. ‘‘She’ll tell! She’ll 
tell!’’ What a tumult was [in. Presently my name was called. ‘ I’m 
found out! ’’ I cried ; and without knowing exactly what I did, I ran and 
hid in the closet. 

‘Mary! Mary!” they called. 

No Mary answered. After a while there were footsteps in the entry. 
‘¢Oh, my mother! my mother! ’’ I cried ; ‘‘ I wish my mother was here : 
will not God help me?” Somebody came into my room and walked 
straight to the closet door; the door opened, and there stood aunt Mary 
herself. 

‘« My dear child,”’ she said, anxiously, ‘‘ what ¢s the matter ? how came 
you here?” Then for the first time, I burst into tears ; and what a relief 
it was. She placed me on the bed and sat down beside me, and talked to 
me so kindly, just like my mother. As well as I could I told her all. Oh, 
how sorry she looked. After a while she spoke, and then only said, ‘‘ How 
true what the Scriptures say : ‘ Zhe fear of man bringeth a snare; but 
whoso putteth his trust in the Lord, shallbe safe.’”’ I shall never for- 
get aunt Mary’s voice ; so sweet and sorrowful. I shall never, never forget 
the verse. 





Are tue Stars Gop’s Triescopres ? — ‘‘ Our little Florintine, now 
seven years old, has two little sisters garnered in the fold above. She loves 
to talk-about them ; and often wonders whether they can -look down from 
heaven and see her, and how they look down. One day, after looking at 
some distant objects through a telescope, she seemed thoughtful for a mo- 
ment, and then said, ‘ Ma, arn’t the stars God’s telescopes?’ ‘ Why do 
you ask that?’ said ma. ‘ Because I thought they were, and that God 
would let Anna and Isy look down through them and see us!’ ” 
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DROWNING THE SQUIRREL. 


Zag HEN I was about six years old, one morning going to 
Ty school, a ground squirrel ran into its hole in the road be- 
tyy° fore me, as they like to dig holes in some open place, 
‘= where they can put out their head to see if any danger is 
near. I thought, now I will have fine fun. As there was 
rom. »> a stream of water just at hand, I determined to pour water 
¥ “° into the hole till it should be full, and force the little animal 
up, so that I might kill it. I gota trough from beside a sugar- 
ss maple used for catching the sweet sap, and was soon pouring the 
water in on the poor squirrel. I could hear it struggling to get up, and 
said, ‘‘ Ah, my fellow, I will soon have you out now.” 

Just then I heard a voice behind me, ‘‘ Well, my boy, what have you 
got in there?’ I turned and saw one of my neighbors, a good old man 
with long white locks, that had seen sixty winters: ‘‘ Why,” said I, “I 
have a ground squirrel in here, and am going to drown him out.” 

Said he, ‘‘ Jonathan, when I was a little boy, more than fifty years ago, 
I was engaged one day, just as you are, drowning a ground squirrel; and 
an old man like me came along, and said to me, ‘ You are a little boy ; 
now, if you was down in a hole like that, and I should come along and pour 
water down on you to drown you, would not you think I was cruel? God 
made that little squirrel, and life is sweet to it as it is to you; and why 
will you torture to death a little innocent creature that God has made?’ ”’ 
He said, ‘‘ I have never forgotten that, and never shall. I never have 
killed any harmless creature for fun since. Now, my dear boy, I want 
you to remember this while you live, and when tempted to kill any poor 
little innocent animal or bird, think of this, and mind, God don’t allow us 
to kill his pretty little creatures for fun.” 

More than forty years have since passed, and I never forgot what the 
good man said, nor have I ever killed the least animal for fun since. Now 
you see it is ninety years since this advice was first given, and it has not 
lost its influence yet. How many little creatures it has saved from being 
tortured to death I cannot tell, but I have no doubt a great number, and I 
believe my whole life has been influenced by it. 

Now, I want all the dear little boys, when they read this, to keep it in 
mind ; and when they see pretty birds or harmless animals playing or 
hunting their food, not to hurt them. Your heavenly Father made them, 
and He never intended them to be killed for fun. 













LL hail, my merry 

hearted lads and 

lassies! Here I 

am, once more, with 

my budget as full of 

good matter as is the 

= bagofold St. Nicholas 

with gimcracks, when he starts 

on his annual New Year's visit 

to the children. I hope you 

have all made out to keep cool since Mr. 

March begun his reign. Ugh! as the In- 

dians say, what a leonine fellow he is. He 

certainly lost his lambskin coat for the first 

half of his reign, or else his lion’s skin got 

wet, and then shrunk up so tight in drying 

that he could not get it off again. Be this 

so or not, he certainly roared like Jupiter, 

and as to his breath it was so cold I am in- 

clined to fancy that he swallowed the Ice 

King by mistake, and that his majesty, not 

liking the stomach of March for a home, 

froze his breath by way of retaliation. At 

any rate I propose that you discuss the 

question of putting Mr. March out of the 

list of Spring months. What do you say? I 

hope you will send me your opinion on the 
matter. 

The other day I saw some children in a 
group, and fine looking creatures some of 
them were —I assure you. They were busy 
talking over a score or more of themes, 
with as much freedom as if I had not been 
present. Of course they felt as if I was one 
of them, for who ever knew a boy or girl 
to feel afraid of Francis Forrester, Esq. ? 
Well, as they talked, a sprightly miss joined 
the group, and began to talk in such a rapid 
strain it was next to impossible to know 
what she said. However, I strained my 
ears — and they are pretty sharp too, I as- 
sure you; albeit they are not long ones, 


what she was saying. But I found her talk 
was a jumble of nonsense. She spoke of 
many things and many persons, and yet 
said nothing worth hearing. 

“How silly!’ exclaimed a black-eyed 
miss, with more truth than politeness. 

“ What nonsense you do talk, Annette,” 
said a blue-eyed girl, whose broad white 
brow it was a pleasure to look upon. 

“You are very ill natured,” replied An- 
nette, pouting her thick lips, and looking 
very angry as she turned upon her heel and 
went away in a pet. 

“ What do you think of Annette, Uncle 
Forrester ?”’ asked the miss with a queenly 
brow, turning to me. 

“ Ahem! that is a delicate question,” I 
replied; “ instead of answering you directly, 
I will tell you a fable.” 

“ A fable? that’s nice, Uncle Forrester,’ 
said the girls gathering round me. You 
know, the girls always love to listen to my 
stories. So I began by saying: 

“Some years ago a showman named 
Pedro owned a monkey which was thought 
to be very clever. Proud of his skill, Jocko, 
one day, invited some of his cronies to wit- 
ness his feats in the absence of his master. 
The beasts came, and the monkey began. 
He played dead man, harlequin, rope dan- 
cer, soldier, and showed them many funny 
tricks, very much to their amusement. At 
last he thought he would exhibit his mas- 
ter’s magic lantern to his astonished guests. 
So he fixed the screen, darkened the cham- 
ber, and placing himself behind the lantern 
pushed through the painted slides, and grew 
eloquent in his descriptions of the figures. 
But his guests were strangely puzzled. It 
was dark. They could see nothing. In 
vain they strained their eyes to discover 
the wonders pointed out by the monkey, 
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began to murmur. Some of them said the 
monkey was a humbug. Their whispers 
offended Jocko greatly. He thought them 
very ill natured, and would have said so; 
but his master Pedro came in at the mo- 
ment, and after looking on quietly a 
moment broke into a loud laugh, and said, 
‘ What is the use of all your gabble, Jocko? 
Look, you blockhead, you forgot to light your 
lantern!’ Jacko was quite crestfallen on 
hearing this, and slunk away half conscious 
that he was little less than a humbug, after 
all.’” 

As I finished my fable, the meek little 
miss with a heavenly blue eye, said, “ Why, 
Uncle Forrester, do you mean the monkey 
to represent Annette?” 

“ Nay, my dear,’ I replied, “I said not 
so. I only mean to say that children who 
talk without having anything good or sen- 
sible to say, forget to light their lantern, and 
must not wonder if those who listen think 
them very silly.” 

The girls laughed and I laughed too, and 
making them a bow, I put my staff to the 
ground, and walked slowly home. 

I have one thing more to say before I take 
up my correspondence. My friend Uncle 
Frank, who agreed to change work with me, 
has concluded to stick to his own Editorial 
table, and I have also made up my mind to do 
the same. We agreed perfectly well ourselves, 
and were having a right good time together, 
but the plan would’nt work any more than 
bad yeast. We found it almost impossible 
to get both magazines printed from the 
same plates in season, and so we said, “ Let 
us get divorced before we get into trouble.”’ 
We didso,and yet we are brothers still. 
Uncle Frank is a capital fellow, and — 
ahem!—soamI. As tomy Magazine, it’s 
bound to be at the head of the best, Uncle 
Frank or no Uncle Frank. Just read this 
number and say if you ever had a better. 

Now for my correspondence. 


Gill, Mass., February 7th, 1856. 


DeaR Mr. Forrester :—I have been 
wanting to write you how very much I love 
your Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine, but, until 
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now, have had no dollarto send. Father has 
made me a present of one, which you will find 
enclosed. I had much rather have your Mag- 
azine than the large, beautiful ‘“‘ Doll” the 
money would buy. 

I am very anxious to see your portrait in 
some number of the Magazine; a real, life-like 
looking picture, but if 1 never see your face 
on earth, I am sure, if we are so happy as to 
meet in heaven, I shall know you there, by the 
glistening stars in your crown, gained by the 
young immortals you have guided upward 
through the influence of your Magazine. 
Truly yours, 

MARTHA A. HAYWARD. 


Yes, Martha, I expect to meet a multi- 
tude of my readers in the world of beauty 
and of bliss — but you will, probably, see 
my face in print before you meet me there. 
Mr. Rand is positively going to get it print- 
ed: but he thinks he must wait until next 
January. Then, if not before, my Mag- 
azine family will see how I look. 


Cassville, February 1&th, 1856. 


UNCLE FORRESTER: I have received two 
numbers of magazine for boys and girls, and 
I can hardly wait until another one comes. I 
wish I got one every week; 1 know you would 
laugh if you could see us all at home when 
the Magazine comes, we are all so glad. I 
think you are good natured, and that is the 
reason all the little boys and girls are so glad 
to see your Magazine. I received Uncle Toby’s 
Library, and I do not know how to let you 
know how pleased I am; they are, indeed, the 
prettiest lot of books I ever saw. I think 
when I show my little playmates the books, 
that some of them will send for your Maga- 
zine, and also the books. I will do all 1 can 
to get them todo so. Let us see your likeness; 
I think your head is grey, and face is full and 
pleasant. 

From your little friend, 
MARY ESTHER READ. 


Blessing on thee, my dear little Mary! 
In my heart I kiss your laughing lips. My 
bosom swells with joy to know that my 
Magazine has given you pleasure. I hope 
you will grow up like Minnie Brown, in 
Uncle Toby’s Library. Wasn’t she beau- 
tiful? 
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Marshfield, Feb. 18, "56. 


Mr. ForREeSTER — Dear Sir: We take your 
Magazine in our family, and like it very much. 
The more I see of it the better I like it. It is 

what every boy and girl should have. I feel 
peculiarly interested in the Puzzler’s depart- 
ment, which is a treat to me. 
| HARRY. 


Worcester, Feb, 2d, 56. 

DEAR Mr. F.—I had hoped to be able to 
| | send you some “ good news” when I wrote, 
I | in the shape of several one-dollar bills from 
| | new subscribers, but really I have tried, and 
not one could I get. 

I shall not give up, however; and think 1 
shall get you one new child at least, before 
long. 
| I captured Aunt Sue’s Shanghae in about 
| | fifteen minutes after I received him. I think 

there must be some mistake in ‘‘ enigma num- 

ber six; °? I could make out Ada Bailey, but 
the middle name was “all every-way.” I 
have found out nearly all the puzzles, but will 
only send answers to a few. H. Day’s 
“Towns in Indiana” are Huntington, Green- 
field, New-Castle,Frank-Fort. Charade num- 
ber seven, Ear-wig. Riddle number four, 
Chair, hair, air. Where are the answers to the 
puzzles in the Jan. No? If I gave my opin- 
ion of your “looks,” I should say that you 
had carrotty hair, greenish eyes, pug nose, 
one-sided mouth and double chin; to say all 
| in one word, the worst-looking person that 
could be found. I'll tell you why I think so— 
because you will not have it printed. Now I 
shall expect to see your phiz in the next Mag- 
azine. Yours truly, 
|| NELLIE M. A. 


O, Nellie! Nellie! green eyes and car- 
rotty hair! Phew! Get me a looking- 
glass. Let me look at myself, that I may 
make sure of my real looks. Ah! That's 
it. My eyes are—no, I wont tell Nellie 
their color, and as to my hair, it is—no 
matter. I will remain incognito a little 
longer. As to Nellie, she has committed a 
sin against my vanity; and I hereby sum- 
mon all my Magazine family to hold a sol- 
emn conclave, and to decide what is the 
proper penalty for her offence. They can 
write me their opinion. Now, Nellie, look 
| | out. Perhaps a heap of new subscribers 
may save your bacon, though I can’t say. 
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An old man’s vanity is more sensitive than 
his corns; and mine is terribly wounded — 
Carrotty hair! green eyes! pug nose! one- 
sided mouth! O dear! O dear! I can’t 
stand it, and I appeal from Nellie to my 
whole Magazine family. 
Royalston Vt., January 81st. 

Mr. Forrester: I have taken your inter- 
esting Magazine for several years, and have 
derived much pleasure from its perusal; but I 
am almost too old now to need it (as all chil- 
dren must,) so I write to request you to discon- 
tinue it. I owe you many thanks for the 
pleasure it has afforded me, and I should be 
glad to see you, that I might express my grat- 
itude. I assure you I am sorry to say good-bye 


to “ Forrester.”” Very respectfully, 
ROSA C. CHAMBERS. 


Adieu, Miss Rosa. My old heart throbs 
with pleasure at the thought of the enjoy- 
ment I have afforded you, and the benefit my 
instructions have been to you. Adieu, 
then: an old man’s blessing follows thee. 
May thy spirit never know the sorrows of 
a sinful life. 

Romeo, March 8th, 1856. 

Mr. Forrester — Dear Sir: I have taken 
your Magazine two years and I like it very 
much; I would rather have it come weekly 
than monthly. I have tried to get some sub- 
scribers, but I have not succeeded in getting 
any; I spent two days in trying to get some, 
but the people seem to think so much more of 
their money than they do of improving their 
minds, that they think it better to keep their 
money than to spend it for good reading. 

So many of your boys and girls have told 
you how they think you look, that I thought 
I would tell you what I think. I think you 
are middle-sized, high forehead, brown hair, 
blue eyes, short nose and round face. — With 
respect to your disposition, I think you are 
kind, and love children, and do all you can to 
make them happy. 

Respectfully yours, 
HANNAH OC. BORDEN. 


Peace to thee, Hannah. I hope my Mag- 
azine will teach you the art of growing in 
goodness, daily. 

W. B., Jr., will make an author one day, 
if he studies hard. But his compositions 
are hardly good enough to appear in my 
pages yet. Keep trying, my William. 
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PUZZLE OF THE CROSS. 


Cut out of a single piece of paper, and with 
one cut of the scissors, A PERFECT CROSS, and 
all the uther forms in the following engraving : 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES. 


ILLUSTRATED REBUS No. 1.—(Hole-in-S) 
Holiness becometh (T-H-in-E) thine house. 


THE ENIGMATICAL STORY MADE PLAIN.— 
A little boy named Frank came once from Or- 
leans to see Miss Anna near York. He wore 
blue socks and red boots, and carried a basket 
of toys and cake, and in his hand a cane, and 
was altogether a fine beauv. Miss A. appeared 
in a blue, ugly frock, with flounces. Upon her 
neck a collar of lace. Also she wore a belt 
adorned with a bright buckle, and a gaudy 
bracelet. Also anet over her curls, anda gay 
Jan stuck in her belt. The kettle hung on the 
crane for tea. 
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“Come now, Master F.,” said Miss A., 
** come and eat. 

“Bah!” exclaimed the young gentleman, 
“your beans are sour! All your tea would go 
in an ounce bottle!” 

The cat was near the table, and seizing a rat 
which ran about, quite flustered them with the 
racket. 

** Let us have a race on the bank in the lot.” 

**O, no! the sun will tan my face.” 

‘Have you no bonnet?” exclaimed Master 
F. 
**To oblige you, I will look for one.” 

** Now, sir, I think we have had a nice run; 
let us rest near this bank of roses and asters. 

“I perceive, sir, you prefer a ball or toy to 
my slate and books; but you would love this 
beauty of a rose, and these asters, if you only 
had ‘ Uncle Frank’s Botany.’” 


ENIGMATICAL MENAGERIE. —1. Antelope. 
2. Catamount. 38. Donkey. 4. Hedgehog. 
5. Beaver. 6. Buffalo. 7. Bear. 8. Peacock. 
9. Ram. 10. Rabbit. 11. Sloth. 12. Bison. 
18. Reindeer. 14. Jackall. 15. Lion. 16. Ma- 
caw 17. Leopard. 18. Guinea pig. 19. Sable. 


RIDDLES. 


1. Darkness reigned o’er all the earth, 
Till the Almighty word gave birth 
To light, that she with joyous ray 
Might chase the shades of night away. 
Each still pursues its ceaseless flight, 
Night follows day — day ends in night. 
ESSIE. 
2. Art. 38. A kiss. 4. Chair, Hair, Air. 
5. Lightning. 6. Cane. 


CHARADES. —1. Sweet Briar. 2. Friend- 
ship. 3. Carnation, Sweet William, Lark- 
spur, Blue Bell, Cowslip, Foxglove, Snow- 
drop, Heartease. 4. Seal. 5. Eye. 6. An- 
atomy. 7. Ear-wig. 8. Hemlock. 


EntamAs.— No. 1. Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 2. Cambridge. 5. Westmoreland. 


| 6. Adalbert Bailey. 7. Bloomfield. 8. Glover. 
'9. A Newspaper. 10. A Kiss. 
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IX — X— L taken away 
s — I — X remain. 


12. Cod-od-co-o. 13. Charles Napier. 


2. Onesiphorus. 38. Simeon. 
5. Aminadab. 6. Chushan-Rishathaim. 


2. Inkerman. 
6. Nile. 7. Armada. 
10. Marston Moor. 


8. Orleans. 


be regarded as numerals. 2. Breadth. 


rington. 7. Uppingham. 


ENIGMATICAL Bouquer OF ,WILD FLow- 
ERS.— 1. Speedwell. 2. Iris. 8. Buttercup. 4. 
Chickweed. 5. Ladies’ Slipper. 6. Cowslip. 7. 
Henbane. 8. Nightshade. 9. Hemlock. 10. 
Snowdrop. 11. Solomon’s seal. 12. Daphne. 
13. Catchfly. 14. Stonecrop. 15. Columbine. 
16. Snapdragon. 17. Shepherd’s purse. 


ConunDRUMS,—1. Heat — because you 
may catch cold. 2. When it’s a message (mes- 
suage.) 3. Because it is Ire-land. 4. When 
the bull-rush is out (the bull rushes out.) 
5. Currie (curry) and Rice. 


Towns ENIGMATICALLY EXPRESSED. — 
1. Batter-sea. 2. Ring-wood. 3. Shrews- 
bury. 4. New-port. 5. Swan-sea. 6. Man- 
chester. 7. Middle-ton. 8. Work-sop. 9. 
Canter-bury. 10. Raven-dale. 11. Mars-den. 
12. Ches-hunt 13. War-wick. 14. Liver- 
pool. 15. Halt-whistle. 16. Sunder-land. 
17. Chat-ham. 18. Harro-gate. 19. Bos- 
worth. 20. Stock-port. 21. Run-corn. 













Brrps ENIGMATICALLY EXPRESSED. —1. 
Swallow. 2. Th-rush. 3. “Duck!” 4. Yel- 
low-hammer. 5. Crow. 6. Hawk. 


PETER PUZZLEGRINDER’S DEPARTMENT. 


















ANAGRAMS. — Budget No. 1.— 1. Tama- 


| | rinds. 2. Statement, or Testament. 3. Mem- 
| | ories. 4. Instrument. 5. Examinations. 6. 
Understanding. 


| | SCRIPTURAL ANAGRAMS. —1. Theophilus. 
4. Diotrephes. 


BATTLES AND S1eGEsS.—1. Agincourt. 
8. Waterloo. 4. Lodi. 5. Acre. 
9. Algiers. 


ANAGRAM. — (Feb. No.) Lame, Male, Meal. 


Puzzixs. — No.1. ‘‘ Comic,” the letters to 


Resvses. —1. Fire. 2. Lo-am, Opi, Noble- 
ness, Divine, Orator, Nullity, (London, Mis- 
ery.) 8. Glance, Lance, Cane, Ace, 4. Miy, 
Indolent, Lackey, Top, Optics, Men, ( Milton.) 


Towns ENIGMATICALLY EXPRESSED. — 
(Feb. No.) 1. Northumberland. 2. Newcastle. 
8. Carlisle. 4. Stockton. 5. Appleby. 6. War- 
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ANAGRAMS — RIVERS IN EvRoPE.—1. 
Garonne. 2. Dniester. 8. Thames. 4. Boyne. 
5. Medway. 6. Rhone. 


1. Funeral. 2. Transposition. 3. Surveyor. 
4. Harpsichord. 


HISTORICAL QuEsTIONs, No. 1.—1. M. Man- 
lius. 2. Sophroniscus, a statuary. 3. 1621. 
4. King Massasoit. 5. Roger Williams. 6. 
King Philip. 


HISTORICAL QUESTIONS, No, 3.—1. Wales, 
1606. 2. Archimedes. 3. Apollodorus, of 
Athens. 4. Petrarch. 5. Asia. 6. Aristotle. 


OPTICAL QUESTIONS.—1. If solar light 
were of one color only, all objects would ap- 
pear of that one color, or else black. 

2. Asevery ray of light is composed of all 
the colors of a rainbow, some things reflect 
one of these colors and some another. 

8. Because the surface of things is so differ- 
ently constructed, both physically and chemi- 
cally. 

4. Because the surface of a rose absorbs the 
blue and yellow rays of light, and reflects only 
the red ones. 

5. Because the violet absorbs the red and 
yellow rays of the sun, and reflects the blue 
only. 

6. Because the surface of the primrose ab- 
sorbs the blue and red rays of solar light, and 
reflects the yellow ones. 

7. Because they absorb all the rays of light, 
and reflect none. 

8. Because they absorb none of the rays of 
light, but reflect them all. 

9. Because a peculiar chemical principle, 
called chlo’rophyll, (signifying green leaf,) is 
formed within their cells; which has the 
property of absorbing the red rays, and of re- 
flecting the blue and yellow, which (being 
mixed together) produces green. 

10. Because every part between the two sur- 
faces has a uniform refracting power, or (in 
other words) has in every place the same den- 
sity, and therefore, the rays of light emerge 
on the opposite side. 

ll. Because the particles which compose . 
them are seperated by minute pores or spaces, 
which have a different density from the parti- 
cles themselves. Therefore, the rays of light 
are too often reflected and refracted to 
emerge. 

12. Because the pores are filled by the oil 


which has nearly the same density as the sub- 
stance itself, by which means a uniform den- 
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sity is effected, and the substance becomes 
transparent. 

18. Because the whole substance, from sur- | 
face to surface, is no longer of one uniform | 
density. 

ANATOMICAL QuERIES, No. 1 —1. 208. 
2. Eight. 3. Four very small bones. 4. Four- | 
teen. 5. Fifty-four. 6. Sixty. 

ANSWER TO ARITHMETICAL QUESTION. — | 
Thirty-five is five-sixths of his age, because | 
two-thirds are equal to four-sixths, so that 
one-fifth of thirty-five would be one-sixth of 
his age; one-fifth of thirty-five is seven, and 
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| Socrery. 


7. Needlework. 8. Singing. 





if seven is one-sixth of his age, six times seven, 


| which is forty-two, would be six-sixths or the 


whole. 

ANSWER TO PUZZLE. Unite — Untie. 

REQUISITES TO FIT A YounG LADY FoR 
1. Amiability. 2. Piscrimination. 
3. Grace. 4. Elegance. 5. Writing. 6. Reading. 
9. Painting. 10. 
12. Piety. 

TRANSPOSITIONS.—1, Walter’s transposi- 
tion: Lamp. 2. Sarah Anna Robinson. 3. 
Henry Harris. 4. [ra Harris. 

LATIN EntemA,. — Historia Sacra. 


Music. 11. Benevolence. 
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MATA: OR, HOW A LITTLE GIRL LEARNED THE ART 
OF SELF-CONTROL. 


HE morning after Mrs. Dustin’s talk with Maia, that young lady was 
told by her mother, to remain in the front chamber and finish some 
sewing, which was very much needed by a poor family. ‘‘ When it is 
done, Maia, you may carry it to your grandmother,”’ said Maia’s mother ; 
“and then you may go out to play for an hour.’’ 
‘*May I go to Jennie Hatfield’s, when I’ve done it, mother?” asked 
Maia. 
‘‘ You may, my dear; but be sure you do your sewing well ; and don’t 
quit the chamber until it is finished.” 
Maia’s mother now left the chamber. She was dressed for a walk. A 
11 
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few moments later, she was walking down the village street, on her way to 
visit a poor widow, for one of whose children, the work Maia was charged 
to finish, was intended. 

Maia took up her work, put on her thimble, and threaded her needle. 
She was about to set the first stitch, when a bright sunbeam darted in at 
the window and spread itself over the floor, looking as beautiful as the wing 
of an angel. ‘‘ How pretty!”’ exclaimed Maia. ‘‘I1 will open the win- 
dow, and let in more.” 

Stepping to the window, she threw it open. In doing this, she glanced 
across the balcony, and saw, on the ground beneath, a number of birds 
hopping round in search of astray crumb, or an unlucky worm. Maia 
loved birds. So she crept softly out on to the balcony, and, seating herself 
on a chair, watched the birds with deep attention. In a little while, she 
said to herself : 

‘«T will go and get some crumbs for the beautiful creatures.”’ 

Away she went, down stairs, and into the kitchen. ‘‘ Mary,”’ said she, 
to the servant ; ‘‘ Mary, please give me some bread ?”’ 

‘* Some bread, is it, you want?’’ replied Mary, looking with surprise at 
Maia; ‘‘ and sure, its not hungry ye are, already, miss?” 

‘*No, I am not hungry, Mary ; I want it to give the birds,” said Maia. 

‘* The birds, is it: the swate crathurs. An’ sure I'll be afther getting 
you a piece for them,” replied the girl, as she went to the cupboard. 

Maia took the bread and ran to the door, crumbling it as she went, that 
she might scatter it on the ground for the birds to pick up. But when she 
looked out, the birds were gone. ‘‘ O dear,’ said she, peevishly ; ‘* the 
little beauties are gone : I wonder where they are.”’ 


Stepping outside, she soon saw them perched on the branches of a tree, 


a short distance off. She went near the tree, and casting some crumbs on 
the ground, said, ‘‘ Pretty birds! pretty birds! here are some crumbs for 
you. Come and eat them.” 

But the birds only said, ‘‘ tee-wit, tee-wit,” and flew to another tree. 
Maia followed them, and scattered more crumbs. But the birds did not 
appear to understand her, for they flew farther and farther away, every 
time she tried to coax them to taste her crumbs. 

At length, Maia had cast away her last crumb. She then said to herself, 
‘«T will hide away among the bushes. Perhaps, if they don’t see me, they 
will come down and get my crumbs. If they don’t, I shall think they are 
very foolish birds.”’ 

With this purpose, Maia crept behind a cluster of barberry bushes, 
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which stood near her. Seating herself on the grass, she peeped through 
the branches to watch the movements of the birds. 

She waited long and patiently, but not in vain ; for the birds did descend 
at last. They had a fine feast on the crumbs. Maia felt pleased. She 
laughed, and said, ‘‘ Beautiful birds: how happy they are.’”? She had 
hardly uttered this remark, however, before a shadow fell on her young 
heart, as the thought of her sewing came over her. 

«Q, dear me,”’ she cried, as she rose from her seat on the grass; ‘‘ what 
will my mother say, if she finds my sewing unfinished? And what will my 
grandmother say when she learns how I have wasted my time. I will make 
haste back, and see if I can make up for lost time.” 

Homeward ran Maia with feet swift as the gazelle’s, but with a heart ill 
at ease. On reaching the door, she found her grandmother in the act of 
opening it. The old lady looked at Maia through her large-rimmed specta- 
cles, with something of severity in her looks. ‘‘ Why, Maia!” she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ is that you ? I thought you were in the front chamber finishing 
the night gown for the widow’s sick little girl. Where have you been?” 

Maia held down her head, blushing deeply. The old lady renewed her 
inquiries, and asked with some sternness in her voice : 

‘‘ Maia, where have you been? ”’ 

‘‘ Watching the birds, grandmother.”’ 

‘‘ Have you finished your sewing? ”’ 

‘No, grandmother.”’ 

‘* How much have you done to it since yesterday ?” 

‘* Nothing, grandmother.” 

‘Well, well. You are an idle child, Maia, I must say. You are dis- 
obedient, too.”’ 

‘I did n’t mean to be idle, grandmother, really I didn’t ;” interposed 
Maia beseechingly.”” And then she frankly related the facts which I have 
just described. 

‘This is only another proof of your want of self-control,’”’ said Mrs. 
Dustin ; ‘‘ you obeyed your impulse again, without stopping to think of 
your duty, just as you did yesterday, when you stopped with Jennie Hat- 
field instead of obeying my wishes. Then, your impulse, was a desire to 
enjoy Jennie’s society. This morning it was curiosity to see how the birds 
would act. I fear you will never learn to control yourself.” 

‘Yes, grandmother, I will;’’ replied Maia, with tears. ‘‘ At least, I 
will try. I feel ashamed of myself for not thinking of my sewing this 
morning, when I felt so curious about the birds. But I will try to think 
hereafter ; really I will.” 
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‘* You must do it, Maia: indeed, you must,”’ said the old lady, leading 
the penitent child into her room, and seating herself. ‘‘ If you don’t con- 
trol your impulses soon, they will make you their slave, and you will be 
very unhappy. They may lead you into very serious difficulties.’ 

“Do you think so, grandmother ?”’ 

‘‘I do, indeeed, my dear child. Has not your curiosity led you, this 
morning, to neglect your mother’s wishes? Is not that disobedience, and 
therefore sin? O, my child, you must learn the art of self-control. You 
must acquire it, soon, too; or it will be too late. Old people, like me, 
find it difficult, if not impossible, to conquer the habits of a long life. I 
have heard of an old couple, who lost a delightful home, because they would 
indulge an impulse of idle curiosity, as you have done to-day.” 

‘* Do tell me about them, grandmother ?”’ 

‘«T will,”’ said Mrs. D., as she adjusted her spectacles, and resumed 
her sewing, ‘‘ I will, Maia; and I hope the story will do you good. An 
old couple who were very poor, were also very discontented. They were 
also very peevish and very fretful. The old man would often say ‘ It’s too 
bad. All this trouble and sorrow came upon us through that good-for-noth- 
ing Adam and Eve. If JZ had been Adam, J would never have allowed a 
woman like Eve to lead me into such a scrape.’ 

“A rich lady, living near, thought she would teach this old couple a 
lesson. She sent her carriage after them one day, and had them driven to 
her mansion. She received them very kindly, and said : 

‘“*T have fitted up two rooms for you. You shall have everything 
needful for your comfort: but the first time you disobey my wishes, you 
shall go back to your cottage and to poverty.’ 

““*Thank you! Thank you kindly ma’am,’ responded the old man. 
‘Never fear our doing anything against your wishes, ma’am,’ added the old 
woman. 

“«* Very well,’ said the lady, ‘ then you will find a home here for life.’ 

‘* Everything necessary for their comfort was provided, and all went on 
well for some time. There was one thing, however, that somewhat puzzled 
them. 

‘* For several days there was placed on the dinner table, a covered dish 
which they were desired not to touch. 

"2 My lady desires me to say that every dish is at your service except 
that one,’ said the servant. 

‘*Qn one sad day, having nearly finished their hearty repast, the curi- 
osity of the old woman was greatly excited as to the contents of the forbid- 
den dish. She said to her husband, ‘ What can it be ?’ 
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‘“«* Never mind,’ said the old man, ‘ we have got a capital dinner without 
it.’ 

«The lady might as well have let us taste every dish,’ added the old 
woman. : 

‘“«* Why, yes! she might as well have done it handsomely,’ rejoined the 
husband. 

‘*«« There can be no harm in looking,’ continued the old woman. ‘ The 
lady will never be any wiser for that.’ 

‘The old man was silent, and silence serves to give consent. He was 
almost as curious as his wife about the strange dish. The temptation was 
strong, and the longer it was parleyed with the more irresistible it became. 

‘** She’ll never know we have looked,’ repeated the old woman, as she 
gently took hold of the cover and very cautiously raised it on one side, 
and stooped down to peep under. ‘Oh! Oh! Oh!’ exclaimed the terrified 
old woman, as she started back, and upset the dish cover on the floor. 

** Out jumped a mouse ! 

‘The uproar aroused the lady of the house, who, suspecting what was 
the matter, was quickly at the door. ‘ What!’ said she, ‘ is this the return 
for my kindness? You, who were so ready to blame Adam and Eve for 
eating the forbidden fruit, could not you obey my trifling request? You 
have now forfeited the privileges I conferred upon you, and must therefore 
leave my house immediately, and return to your mud cottage. Never 
blame poor Adam and Eve again, for what you evidently would have done 
had you been in their place.’ ”’ 

Maia laughed at this story, and said, ‘‘ What foolish old folks they were ! 
They deserved to lose their good fare.” 

‘*So they did, Maia; but don’t forget that you are in a fair way to grow 
up as foolish as they. They followed their impulses, and were ruined. 
You follow yours, and if you don’t learn to control them, they may one day 
ruin ‘you — but you must now hasten up to your chamber, and do your 
work as well and as quickly as possible.”’ 

To be continued 
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SWEET HOME. 
* Take the bright shell 

From its home on the lea, 
And wherever it goes 

It will sing of the sea; 
So take the fond heart 

From its home and its hearth, 
It will sing of the loved 

To the ends of the earth.” 
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THE BAREFOOT BOY. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


BLESsinGs on thee, little man! 
Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan! 
With thy turned-up pantaloons, 
And thy merry whistled tunes — 
With thy red lip, redder still, 
Kissed by strawberries on the hill. 
With the sunshine on thy face, 
Through thy torn brim’s jaunty grace: 
From my heart I give thee joy — 

I was once a barefoot boy! 

Prince thou art — the grown up man 
Only is republican. 

Let the million-dollared ride — 
Barefoot, trudging at his side, 

Thou hast more than he can buy, 

In the reach of ear and eye — 
Outward sunshine, inward joy; 
Blessings on thee, barefoot boy! 


O! for boyhood’s painless play, 

Sleep that wakes in laughing day; 
Health that mocks the doctor’s rules; 
Knowledge, never learned of schools, 
Of the wild bee’s morning chase, 

Of the wild flower’s time and place, 
Flight of fowl] and habitude 

Of the tenants of the wood, 

How the tortoise bears his shell, 
How the woodchuck digs his cell, 
And the ground-mole sinks his well, 
How the robin feeds her young, 
How the oriole’s nest is hung, 
Where the whitest lilies blow, 
Where the freshest berries grow, 
Where the ground-nut trails its vine, 
Where the wood-grape’s clusters shine ; 
Of the black wasp’s cunning way, 
Mason of his walls of clay, 

And the architectural plans 

Of grey hornet artizans! — 

For, eschewing books and tasks, 
Nature answers all he asks; 

Hand in hand with her he walks, 
Face to face with her he talks, 

Part and parcel of her joy,— 
Blessings on the barefoot boy! 


O! for boyhood’s time of June, 
Crowding years in one brief moon, 
When all things I heard or saw, 
Me, their master, waited for. 

I was rich in flowers and trees, 
Humming birds and honey bees; 


For my sport the squirrel played, 
Plied the snouted mole his spade; 
For my taste the blackberry cone 
Purpled over hedge and stone; 
Laughed the brook for my delight 
Through the day and through the night, 
Whispering at the garden wall, 
Talked with me from fall to fall; 
Mine the sand-rimmed pickerel pond, 
Mine the walnut slopes beyond, 

Mine the bending orchard trees, 
Apple of Hesperides! 

Still, as my horizon grew, 

Larger grew my riches too, 

All the world I saw or knew, 
Seemed a complex Chinese toy, 
Fashioned for a barefoot boy! 


O! for festa] dainties spread, 

Like my bow] of milk and bread,— 
Pewter spoons and bow] of wood, 
On the door stone, grey and rude! 
O’er me like a regal tent, 
Cloudy-ribbed the sunset bent, 
Purple-curtained, fringed with gold, 
Looped in many a wind-swung fold; 
While for music came the play 

Of the pied frog’s orchestra ; 

And, to light the noisy choir, 

Lit the fly his lamp of fire. 

I was monarch; pomp and joy 
Waited on the barefoot boy! 


Cheerily, then, my little man, 

Live and laugh as boyhood can! 
Though the flinty slopes be hard, 
Stubble-speared the new-mown sward, 
Every morn shall lead thee through 
Fresh baptisms of the dew; 

Every evening from thy feet 

Shall the cool winds kiss the heat; 
All too soon these feet must hide 

In the prison cells of pride — 

Lost the freedom of the sod, 

Like a colt’s for work be shod, 

Made to tread the mills of toil, 

Up and down in ceaseless moil — 
Happy if their track be found 
Never on forbidden ground— 
Happy if they sink not in 

Quick and treacherous sands of sin, 
Ah! that thou couid’st know the joy, 
Ere it passes, barefoot boy! 
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BEARS AND BEAR STORIES. 


_ flesh when he cannot get fruit or grain. 
The bear puts the whole of his feet firmly 
_<* to the ground when he walks. For this reason 
he is ranked among the Plantigrada. 
The bear is a solitary animal. He climbs well, 


dresses well, but has a bad disposition ; though 
sometimes he shows quite a love for fun. The 
large polar bear (Ursus Maritimus,) has white 
fur, a long, flattened head, and black claws. 
During the winter, it lives chiefly on seal’s flesh, but in the summer eats 
berries, sea-weed, and marsh plants. It is one of the most formidable of 
the race, and may be seen climbing mountains of ice, and swimming from 
floe to floe with the greatest rapidity. Captain Lyon tells us, that when a 
seal lies just ashore, the bear gets quietly into the water and swims away 
from him to leeward ; he then takes short dives, and manages so that the 
last dive shall bring him back close to the seal, which tries to escape by 
rolling into the water, when he falls into the bear’s paws ; and if he should 
lie still, the bear springs upon and devours him ; its favorite food, however, 
is the floating carcases of whales. The gait of all bears is a sort of shuffle ; 
but this one goes at such a rate, that its pace is equal toa horse’s gallop. 
It is remarkably sagacious, and often defeats the stratagems practised for 
its capture. A female with two cubs was pursued across a field of ice by 
a party of sailors ; at first she urged the young ones to increase their speed 
by running in front of them, turning round, and evincing, by gesture and 
voice, great anxiety for their progress; but finding that their pursuers 
gained upon them, she alternately carried, pushed, or pitched them forwards, 
until she effected their escape. The cubs seemed to arrange themselves 
for the throw, and when thus sent forwards some yards in advance, ran on 
till she again came up to them, when they alternately placed themselves 
before her. 

A she-bear and two large cubs, being attracted by the scent of some 
blubber, proceeding from a sea-horse, which had been set on fire, and was 
burning on the ice, ran eagerly towards it, dragged some pieces out of the 
flames, and ate them with great voracity. The sailors threw them some 








HE bear is a flesh-eating animal ; that is, he eats 


lives in holes, caverns, and hollow trees. He. 
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lumps still left in their possession, which the old bear took away and laid 
before her cubs, reserving only a small piece for herself. As they were 
eating the last piece, the men shot the cubs, and wounded the mother. 
Her distress was most painful to behold ; and, though wounded, she crawled 





to the spot where they lay, tore the piece of flesh into pieces, and put some 
before each. Finding they did not eat, she tried to raise them, making 
piteous moans all the time. She then went to some distance, looked back 
and moaned, and this failing to entice them, she returned and licked their 
wounds. She did this a second time ; and still finding that the cubs did 
not follow, she went round and pawed them with great tenderness. Being 
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at last convinced that they were lifeless, she raised her head towards the 
ship, and, by a growl, seemed to reproach their destroyers. They returned 
this with a volley of musket balls; she fell between her cubs, and died 
licking their wounds. 

The black bear of Canada is a formidable creature, and Dr. Richardson 
contradicts the assertion that it is not swift of foot; he says that it soon 
outstrips the swiftest runner, and adds, that it climbs as well, if not better 
than a cat. It feeds on berries, eggs, and roots; but although it does not 
seek flesh, it does not refuse it when offered. A young bear of this kind 
roughly handled a Canadian settler, who, being a very large, powerful man, 
returned hug for hug, till the surprised bear let go its hold. It had ven- 
tured into some young plantations, where it was committing much mischief, 
and the settler had endeavored to frighten it away. A friend of mine was 
in the house when the gentleman returned home, his clothes torn in the 
struggle, and very much exhausted by the encounter; he dropped into a 
chair and nearly fainted, but a little brandy revived him, though he was ill 
some days from the pressure. 

A young English officer, who was stationed at a lone fortress in the 
same country, amused himself by taming a bear of the above species. He 
taught him to fetch and carry, to follow him like a dog, and to wait pa- 
tiently at meal time for his share. He took the bear with him when he 
returned to England, and he became a great favorite with the passengers 
and the ship’s company. Bruin, however, especially attached himself to a 
little girl, about four years old, the daughter of one of the ladies on board, 
who romped with him as she would with a dog. In one of these games of 
play, he seized her with one fore paw, and with the other clambered and 
clung to the rigging, till he lodged her and himself in the main-top, where, 
regardless of her cries and the agony of her mother, he tried to continue 
his romp. It would not do to pursue the pair, for fear the bear should 
drop the child ; and his master, knowing how fond he was of sugar, had 
some mattresses placed round the mast, in case the child should fall, and 
then strewed a quantity of the sugar on the deck ; he called Bruin, and 
pointed to it, who, after a moment’s hesitation, came down as he went up, 
bringing the child in safety. He was, of course, deprived of his liberty 
during the rest of his voyage. 

This same black bear of Canada, after it has hugged its antagonists to 
death, tears them open with its hind feet. It will ward off blows like an 
accomplished boxer ; for, as it would be of no use to strike him on his 
thickly-covered body, the attacks are usually made about the head. A 
man who wantonly threw an axe at a male bear as he passed, wounded him, 
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whereupon the beast rushed at him, the man fell backwards over a fallen 
tree, and, in so doing, tore off a sharp-pointed knob of wood, which he 
thrust down the bear’s throat, and so killed him; not, however, before he 
had received his own death wound from the hind foot. He walked home 
holding in his intestines, and died a day or two after. 

An old hunter, named Ruhe, haying set his traps to catch beavers, re- 
turned to the stream to ascertain his success ; he missed one of them, and, 
on looking for it, saw signs of a bear having passed that way. As he went 
on, he heard the noise of a heavy body breaking through the bushes in the 
thicket. He hid himself behind a rock, and saw a huge bear, limping on 
three legs to a flat piece of rock, upon which it seated itself, and on raising 
one of its fore paws Ruhe discovered that it was encircled by the lost trap. 
The bear lifted the iron glove towards his face, examined it, turned his paw 
round and round, bent his head from side to side, looked at the trap ask- 
ance with the most puzzled air, felt the encumbrance, tapped it on the rock, 
and evidently knew not what to do. Then he began to feel pain and licked 
it; but Ruhe soon put an end to all his conjectures, by shooting him dead. 

Of all bears, the grizzly is said to be the most formidable, both for size 
and ferocity, and Mr. Ruxton tells the following anecdote, in which one of 
them makes a conspicuous figure: —‘‘ A trapper, named Glass, and a 
companion, were setting their beaver traps in a stream to the north of the 
river Platte, when they saw a large, grizzly bear turning up the turf near 
by, and searching for roots and pig-nuts. The two men crept to the thicket, 
and fired at him ; they wounded but did not kill him; the beast groaned, 
jumped all four legs from the ground, and, snorting with pain and fury, 
charged towards the place from whence came the smoke of the rifles. The 
men rushed through the thicket, where the underwood almost impeded their 
progress ; but the beast’s weight and strength carried him along so fast, that 
he soon came up with them. A steep bluff was situated a hundred yards off, 
with a level plain of grass between it and the thicket; the hunters flew 
across the -latter with the utmost speed, the bear after them. When he 
reached about half way, Glass stumbled over astone and fell. He rose, 
and the bear stood before him on his hind legs. Glass called to his com- 
panion to fire, and he himself sent the contents of his pisto] into the bear’s 
body. The furious animal, with the blood streaming from his nose and 
mouth, knocked the pistol away with one paw, while he stuck the claws of 
the other into the flesh of his antagonist, and rolled with him on the ground. 
Glass managed to reach his knife, and plunged it several times into the 
bear, while the latter with tooth and claw, tore his flesh. At last, blinded 
with blood and exhaustion, the knife fell from the trapper’s hand, and he 
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became insensible. His companion, who thought his turn would come next, 

did not even think of reloading his rifle, and fled to the camp, where others 

of his party were resting, to tell the miserable fate of their companion. As- 

sistance was sent, and Glass still breathed, but the bear lay across him quite | 

dead, from three bullets and twenty knife wounds; the man’s flesh was 

torn away in slips, and lumps of it lay upon the ground ; his scalp hung | 
| 
| 








bleeding over his face, which was also torn. The men took away the 





trapper’s hunting-shirt, moccasins, and arms, dragged the bear off his body, 





and left him, declaring, when they rejoined their party, that they had 





| 
| completed his burial. 

| Although the bear no longer figures in the story, I must be allowed to 
| 






relate the sequel, as a proof of what human nature can endure without 
destruction. Months elapsed, and some of the party of the above men- 
tioned camp were on their way to a trading port with their skins, when they 
saw a horseman approach them, with a face so scarred and disfigured that 
they could not distinguish his features. 

The stranger accosted that one of the party who had been Glass’s com- 








panion, exclaiming in a hollow voice, ‘‘ Hurrah, Bill, my boy, you thought 





I was gone under (killed) that time, did you? but hand me over my horse 
and gun, lad. I’m not dead yet.’’ Astonishment and horror seized on the 
party, many of whom believed he had been buried as well as dead. How- 
ever, there could be no mistake now, and when they had sufficiently recoy- 

| ered from their surprise to listen to Glass’s story, he told them that he 

| 








knew not how long he lay before he recovered his senses ; but when he did, 
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| 

| 

| 

and was able to take nourishment, he was obliged to subsist on the flesh of | 
the bear. When he had strength to crawl, he tore off as much of this as 
| 

} 

} 





he could carry in his weak state, and crept down to the river; he had 
suffered tortures from cold, wounds and hunger, but he had reached the 
fort, which was between eighty and ninety miles distant, living the greater 
part of the way on roots and berries, but there he had been taken care of 
and recovered. 














Usr or Eyes. — An Italian bishop, who had endured much persecution, 
with a calm, unruffled temper, was asked by a friend how he attained to | | 
such a mastery over himself. ‘‘ By making a right use of my eyes,”’ said 
he. ‘I first look up to heaven, as the place whither I am going to live 
forever. I next look down upon the earth, and consider how small a space 
of it will soon be all that I can occupy or want. I then look round me, 
and think how many are far more wretched than I am.”’ 
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THE LILLIPUTIANS. 


THE LILLIPUTIANS. 


%& OOR Mr. Gulliver! He is conquered by pigmies. 
» Look at the tiny men of Lilliput, how they swarm over 
him like wasps. See them on his face, his head, his 
arms, his body, his legs; and one little fellow sits, proud 
asa king, on his toes. They have fairly captured the 
big man, small as they are. They have bound him to 
the earth with a thousand tiny cords and stakes. Let 
him try to turn whichever way he will, the cords hold him so tightly, that 
he is glad to remain still. They have caught him, without mistake. 

But how did those little pigmies of Lilliput contrive to imprison so large 
aman? [will tell you. They caught him napping. He landed on their 
coasts and fell asleep. They found him sleeping, and all unconscious of 
their presence. Knowing they could do nothing with the ‘‘ man monster,”’ 
as they called him, after he waked, they held a consultation, and resolved 
to make him their prisoner, by binding him while he slept. You see their 
success in the picture. Poor, poor Gulliver. He is conquered by his 
little foes. 

But did such pigmies as these ever exist, Uncle Forrester? Was there 
ever a real Mr. Gulliver? inquires Master Curiosity. Perhaps not. Mr. 
Gulliver, with the little men of Lilliput, was one of the fancies of the witty 
Dean Swift. But it was a capital fancy. It may be made to hit everybody. 
Suppose I were to say that the Lilliputians are in the house of my reader, 
should I be far from the truth? May be, some young Gulliver has his eyes 
on my pages at this moment. 

Let me see. The pigmies of Lilliput represent little faults! Don’t 
blush now, young Gulliver! Little faults, I repeat, are Lilliputians. 
Forgetfulness is one ; carelessness is another ; a habit of throwing down hats, 
bonnets, books, boots, rubbers, music, etc., just where you happen to be, 
without regard to order, is another; laziness, talkativeness, tale-bearing, 
impertinence, dislike of books and study, pouting, vanity, and thoughtless- 
ness, are all Lilliputians too. Indeed, every little foible is a man of Lilli- 
put. A boy or girl without one glaring fault, sufficient to create a bad 
reputation, but guilty of numerous little faults, is a Gulliver in bonds. 

Yonder is a pert miss, given to pouting when offended. You may see 
a Lilliputian perched on her lips every time you displease her. She is 
thoughtless, too, and you may see Lilliputians on her ill set bonnet, her 
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ungracefully worn shawl, her untied shoes, her torn dress. She is scornful, | 
and one of the pigmies sits on her upturned nose. She is vain withal, and | 
Lilliputians may be seen swarming in the flaunty bows of her bonnet, and | 
holding on to the long, gaudy ribbons around her waist. In fact, she is the 
captive of these small faults. She cannot turn, but they annoy her; and, 
whenever she tries to escape from them, they shoot her with sharp little 
arrows, which give her no little pain. | 
Yonder is a boy. He loves mischief, and you may see the Lilliputians 
dancing on his head, and perched on his ears. He is lazy, and the Lilli- 
putians are on his hands, his feet, and books. He tells little fibs, and re- 
peats silly tales out of school. The Lilliputians have got fast hold of his 
tongue, and I fear he will have a hard struggle to get his liberty again. 
Now you understand the moral of my picture, I hope you will see to it | 
that you are not in captivity to the pigmies. If you are, I beg you to break 
the cords which bind you, and be free. I cannot consent to have a captive 
Gulliver among my readers ; so, up with you, my dear child! Break the 
cords! Give up your little faults! The effort may pain you somewhat, 
but the cords are weak as yet, and will break if you give all the strength of | 
your will to the work; though I advise you, in order to make sure of suc- | 
cess, to pray for help from heaven. With that aid, you may cry ‘‘ Death to 
the pigmies of Lilliput!’ and rise, conqueror over your faults. If youdo | 
so, and should visit me, I will place a crown of laurel on your victorious | 
brow, and imprint an old man’s kiss on your laughing lips. 7. 2. 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 





SYMPATHY. 


WAS sitting at my window, in Islington, when.a flock of sheep passed 
by. One of the poor things was so fatigued and lame that it lay down 
on the ground. The drover beat it with his stick, but he could not make 
it stir. In a rage, he left it, and went after the other sheep. Ina few 
moments another flock came up, when several of the new comers gathered | 
round the poor, panting sheep, and after sundry rubbings of noses and 
sympathizing bleatings, he quickly rose, and scampered off to join his own 
flock. | 
Surely we may learn lessons of kindness even from the brute creation. 
‘The tears of sympathy are sacred drops from the well of life.”’ 


Sr ore 


A ship rides more securely with two anchors than with one. | 





| 
| 





AUNT JANE’S LECTURE TO GERALDINE. 


BY MRS. 8S. C. HALL. 


we ELL,”’ exclaimed Geraldine, with an impatient toss of her pretty 
. head — ‘‘ Well, I was never before taxed with want of gener- 
osity ; I am sure I give away everything I have in the world.” 

‘« Excuse me — you do not.” 

‘« Indeed, aunt, I give up everything.” 

‘“« Again, excuse me; there is one thing you never give up.” 

‘* What, aunty ?” 

‘* Your temper.”’ 

Geraldine pulled at the fingers of her gloves, one by one, and then 
tossed them on the table, while her cheeks flushed and her eyes grew bright, 
but not with pleasure. 

‘*T am sure I give away all my money ; is not that hning generous ?”’ 

‘You give away the thing, of all others, you want least, and which 
it gives you the least trouble to part with. All your wants and wishes are 
supplied to you, without money.” 

‘‘T give away my books and my toys.”’ 

‘They are constantly replaced by others — not at your own cost, but by 
the liberality of those whose love is, perhaps, injudicious.”’ 

‘“‘T even give away my pets.” 

‘* When you are tired of them.” 

Geraldine burst into tears. ‘‘I am sure,” she said, sobbing, ‘I am 
sure people seem to think they have done their duty when they give money ; 
and I — gave — all — mine — yesterday —and uncle Richard — said — 
I was — so — good —I should — have — plenty — more — to-day.” 

** However necessary money is to us all,” observed aunt Jane, grav ely, 
‘T often consider giving it is but a small evidence of generosity, particu- 
larly when certain of having it replaced. Let us look at this matter stead- 
ily, and with a gentle yet inquiring spirit. 

‘* You gave a shilling to dame Godfrey, the other morning ; you did not 
want the shilling. Do you remember what she said ? ”’ 

** Yes, aunt.’’ 

‘« She said, ‘ Thank you, my dear young lady ; but, oh, how grateful I 


should be if you would read to me just one chapter in the New Testa- 


ment.’ ”’ 


‘*T don’t like reading to old women,’ pouted out Geraldine. 
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AUNT JANE’S LECTURE TO GERALDINE. 


BY MRS. 8S. C. HALL. 


66 ELL,”’ exclaimed Geraldine, with an impatient toss of her pretty 
head — ‘‘ Well, I was never before taxed with want of gener- 
osity ; I am sure I give away everything I have in the world.” 

‘« Excuse me — you do not.”’ 

‘‘ Indeed, aunt, I give up everything.” 

‘* Again, excuse me; there is one thing you never give up.” 

‘* What, aunty ?” 

‘* Your temper.” 

Geraldine pulled at the fingers of her gloves, one by one, and then 
tossed them on the table, while her cheeks flushed and her eyes grew bright, 
but not with pleasure. 

‘I am sure I give away all my money ; is not that being generous ?”’ 

‘* You give away the thing, of all others, you want least, and which 
it gives you the least trouble to part with. All your wants and wishes are 
supplied to you, without money.”’ 

‘‘T give away my books and my toys.” 

‘They are constantly replaced by others — not at your own cost, but by 
the liberality of those whose love is, perhaps, injudicious.”’ 

‘‘T even give away my pets.” 

‘« When you are tired of them.” 

Geraldine burst into tears. ‘‘I am sure,” she said, sobbing, “I am 
sure people seem to think they have done their duty when they give money ; 
and I — gave — all — mine — yesterday —and uncle Richard — said — 
I was — so — good —I should — have — plenty — more — to-day.” 

‘* However necessary money is to us all,” observed aunt Jane, gravely, 
‘*T often consider giving it is but a small evidence of generosity, particu- 
larly when certain of having it replaced. Let us look at this matter stead- 
ily, and with a gentle yet inquiring spirit. 

‘* You gave a shilling to dame Godfrey, the other morning ; you aid not 
want the shilling. Do you remember what she said ? ”’ 
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‘* She said, ‘ Thank you, my dear young lady ; but, oh, how grateful I 
should be if you would read to me just one chapter in the New Testa- 
ment.’ ”’ 

**T don’t like reading to old women,” pouted out Geraldine. 
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‘* Your generosity did not extend to the sacrifice of doing what you dis- 
liked, but Mary Collier’s did.” 

‘* Mary Collier,”’ repeated the little girl, disdainfully ; ‘‘ poor little Mary 
Collier! how can she be generous? ”’ 

‘* Mary Collier’s chest is weak, and heaves and pants when she reads 
aloud, and yet I often find her sitting beside Dame Godfrey’s bed and 
doing — what you refused to do— though you can read and sing, without 
panting. Your shilling gift robbed you neither of ease nor comfort ; Mary 
Collier sacrificed both — that was generosity. And there is that poor, aged 
woman, Alice Grey; Alice is one of the most truly generous women I ever 
knew.”’ 

** Alice!’’ exclaimed Geraldine ; ‘‘ why Alice would not have had a 
dinner at Christmas, but for your kindness — how can she be generous? ”” 

‘“‘ There is one great gift, amongst many which Gop gives us at our birth, 
Geraldine, and which remains with us from the cradle to the grave — our 
trmE. We work it or waste it — we sell it and exchange it; but still it is 
our own ; it is the only treasure the working man, or the working woman 
possesses ; we have no right to squander or abuse it, or to lead others to do 
so. Now, Alice lives by her r1me—mind you, she lives by it — so she 
understands and appreciates its value. If she leaves her daily labor, even 
for an hour, she knows that she is depriving herself of a certain quantity 
of food, or light, or fire, or abridging the size or quality of her poor dress, 
miserably scanty as it is; and yet, Alice Grey gives that hour — ay, and 
many hours—to comfort the fatherless and the widow; she works for 
others— she thinks for others—she deprives herself of what to her is 
necessary, to serve others. Zhat is generosity. 

‘‘ T saw a little boy, the other day, go into a baker’s shop ; he was really 
hungry, and he was very fund of buns — all little boys are-— but the great 
matter was, he was hungry ; he bought a large, two-penny bun; he was so 
hungry that he turned all the marbles, and bits of string, and odds and 
ends of queer boy-like things, out of his pockets, hoping to find another 
penny, to add a small bun to the large one, but he had not even another 
farthing ; so he took a great, hungry bite out of his bun, and looked with 
pleasure at the piece in his hand, spotted over with little black currants. 
‘ What a nice bun,’ said the little boy, ‘and I am so hungry!’ When he 
looked up from the bun, he saw a pair of large, blue eyes, staring from 
amid a shock of wild hair. Alas! the nose and lips, the very cheeks, of 
the child who gazed so eagerly at his bun, were pinched and blue from 
starvation. My little friend saw it ina moment, and not a moment did he 
hesitate, but without a word, he walked up to the starving child, and placed 
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the remainder of the bun in his thin hand. That was generosity. The 
boy who had the bun was hungry and poor, yet he remained hungry, rather 
than suffer one poorer and more hungry than himself to starve. Now, it is 
not enough for you to say, ‘ Well done, fine fellow!’ but I want you to ‘ go 
and do likewise.’ It is not enough for the heart to beat and the eyes to 
swim in tears, when a generous action is recorded ; if it makes a proper 
impression, you will not be happy until you have done ‘ likewise.’ ”’ 

Geraldine looked straight before her. She hardened her heart sometimes, 
and when she did, you saw it in the expression of eyes turned almost to 
stone — eyes hard and tearless. She had a long time believed that she 
was very generous in giving her money ; her aunt’s observations had nearly 
convinced her that generosity was something more than givipg what she did 
not care for or want, and it made her very uncomfortable ; but she was too 
stubborn to confess she was wrong. God had not yet softened her heart. 
She knew but little of prayer, and had very seldom proved how a prayer is 
answered, when it is laid before the footstool of the Almighty in a pure and 
humble spirit. ‘‘ Aunt Jane’’ loved her dearly, and the more dearly she 
loved her, the more anxious she became that Geraldine should conquer the 
evil, and cultivate the good of her disposition ; but that is what the young 
are slow to understand. They think —silly things — that those who love 
them most, will indulge them most. 

‘*T will tell you,’’ continued Aunt Jane, after a pause —for she was so 
wise, that she paused to let one thing sink into Geraldine’s mind before 
she spoke of another — ‘‘I will tell you of a boy, who had a very aggra- 
vating temper — it was not so very violent, but it was willful, obstinate, un- 
yielding ; if he was told to read at one o’clock, write at two; and do his 
Latin exercise at three, he would argue that it would be better to do his 
Latin at one, and read at three. Half his time was spent in contradiction. 
He was absurd enough to suppose that he knew better than his teachers ; 
he would not, of course, say he did, but he would act asif he did. He 
knew nothing of the generosity which yields a will to the will of others — 
he had not learned the duty of obedience, and did not see its advantages.”’ 

‘* Its advantages ?’’ questioned Geraldine. 

‘Yes, its advantages. Is it not an advantage to have evelfything pro- 
vided, everything thought of, everything prepared, everything that the ex- 
perience and knowledge of age can suggest, done for youth — the thorns 
removed from their path, the whole business of life arranged, so as to 
prepare them for the future with the least possible outlay of trouble to 
themselves — and all required in return being attention and obedience?” 
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Geraldine’s eyes were growing less stony, and she half muttered, in a 
low tone, ‘‘ That is true.” 

‘This boy, like many girls, wanted to learn only what he liked ; and it 
would have been difficult to teach him, even on those terms, for what he 
liked this week, he did not like next ; and such was his spirit of opposition, 
that if it were wished he should like ¢A7s, he would be sure to rush at the 
belief that he liked that. 

‘* «Tf you are so contradictory,’ said his father, ‘no one will love you.’ 

***T don’t care for being loved,’ said the boy. 

**« Oh, very well,’ said his father. 

‘‘The next morning, when he came down stairs, he looked round, and 
then offered his mother his morning kiss. She turned from him, and he 
saw she had been weeping. 

‘*** You do not care for being loved,’ said his father, ‘and so, as you do 
not care about being loved, you must try to live without love. Love has 
hitherto toiled for you ; love has clothed you, love has fed you, love has 
educated you, love has had patience with you, love has rewarded you, love 
has watched over you, love has cherished you, love has found fault with 
you, love has wept for you, love has prayed for you—from your cradle, 
you have been ministered to by love ; but you do not care for being loved 
—so, now live without love.’ 

‘* The boy’s heart was hard, and so he thought he could live without 
his father’s work, and his mother’s blessing ; he thought he could live with- 
out love. He had no generosity in his nature—if he had, he would 
have curbed his temper ; he would have yielded all he had to yield— his 

| will —to the will of those who loved him. He had nothing but that to 
| give, in return for the years of love, of labor, of thought, of prayer, he 
| had cost his parents. It never entered into his head to think, or into his 
| heart to feel, that his obedience, his docility, his curbing himself, would 
| have been generous.”’ 
| ‘* Aunt Jane!” exclaimed Geraldine, bursting into a flood of honest 
| 
| 
| | 
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tears, ‘‘ though not a boy, I am that boy. Oh, pray with me — pray for 
me — this New Year’s Day ; pray that I may feel, and practice, and _ne- 
lieve, that giving up what we most cherish, is the only true generosity.” 


Wort RemempBertnc.—The great secret of avoiding disappointment 
|; is not to expect too much. Despair follows immoderate hope, as things 
| fall hardest to the ground that have been nearest to the sky. 
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| 
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CLUSTER OF DATES. 


ABOUT DATES, AND WHERE THEY COME FROM. 


BY AUNT LUCY. 


ee I am very fond of dates,’’ said Annie, my neice, to me one day, as 
she feasted on a clump of dates just purchased at the grocery. 
‘“‘ They are very agreeable and very nutritious ;’’ I replied, ‘‘ almost as 
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sweet as honey, while they very much resemble it in taste. 

‘* Why don’t we grow them in our garden, Aunt?”’ asked Annie. 

‘* Because, my child, the date tree will not flourish in our climate. It is 
a native of tropical climates. It does grow in the southern parts of Europe ; 
but its fruit will not ripen well except in warm regions.” 

‘* What sort of a tree do dates grow on, Aunt? ”’ 

‘‘On the palm tree, my child.” 

‘The palm tree, Aunt? Well, that is funny ; I never thought of that. 
I thought cocoa nuts grew on palm trees.” 

‘‘So they do, Annie. But there are -several species of- palm trees. 
There are the Date palm, the Cocoa palm, the Sago palm, the Or! palm, 
the Cabbage palm, and the Areca palm. They are all noble trees, with tall, 
slender stems, and broad, arching leaves. They give wonderful beauty to 
alandscape. Linneus called them the princes of the vegetable kingdom.” 

‘¢ You said they were tall trees, Aunt. How high do they grow?” 

“QO, very high indeed. Two hundred feet, sometimes.”’ 


‘Two hundred feet ! How high is that? Is it as high as our house ? ”’ 
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‘Much higher, my child. Our house is only about twenty feet high 
from the ground to the gutter on its side. The palm tree grows ten times 
as high, sometimes.” 

‘* How long does it take to grow, Aunt ?” 

‘In about thirty years after it is planted it arrives at its greatest vigor. 
It remains in this state, bringing forth a crop of dates every year, weighing 
three or four hundred pounds, for some seventy years. It then begins to 
decline very slowly. When it is nearly two hundred years old it falls 
down.” 

‘* But how do they get at the dates if they grow on such a lofty tree, 
Aunt? Do they have very long ladders ?”’ 

‘‘No, my child. A manclimbs up the stem, which is very knotty and 
easily ascended. The gatherer carries with him a light basket which he fills 





GATHERING DATES. 


and lowers down to his companions. ‘The people in Egypt, Arabia, and 
Persia subsist almost entirely on dates, and their camels are very fond of 
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THE UNCONQUERABLE PHILOSOPHER. 


feeding on the date stone. From the leaves of the palm, the Asiatics make 
couches, baskets, mats, bags and brushes. Its branches they use to make 
cages for birds, and fences for their gardens. Its fibres they make into 
| thread, ropes, and rigging for boats. The trunk they use for fuel. Thus 
| | you see, the palm tree is as useful as it is beautiful.’’ 

| ‘* Yes, Aunt, I think it must be so — but the school bell rings. May I 


} 
| 


| 
| 
| 
‘| 
| 
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go to school ?”’ 
“You may, my Annie. And I hope, if you may not be as beautiful, 
you may at least be as useful as the palm tree.” 


THE UNCONQUERABLE PHILOSOPHER. 


NAXARCHUS was a philosopher of antiquity. He was 
born at Abdera, in Thrace, and was the friend of the great 
Alexander, who was very proud in consequence of his nu- 
merous and wonderful victories. His pride ied him to 
consider himself more than mortal, an idea which was both 
weak and wicked. 

Alexander, being wounded in one of his battles, Anaxarchus 
(i279! pointed to the blood which flowed from the wound and remarked, 
p ‘* That is the blood of a mortal, and not of a God.” This free- 
dom offended one Nicocreon, who sat at Alexander’s table, and to punish 
him, he placed the philosopher in an immense stone mortar, and pounded 
him with iron hammers. He bore this cruel infliction with much patience, 
only exclaiming, with wonderful self-possession, ‘‘ Pound the body of An- 

axarchus, for thou canst not pound his soul.” 

Incensed at this noble reply, the cruel tyrant threatened to cut out his 
tongue ; when Anaxarchus, to show how little he cared for the severest pun- 
ishment, immediately bit it off and spit it into his persecutor’s face. 

Here we see pride, cruelty, and firmness. Pride in Alexander, cruelty 
in Nicocreon, and an unsurpassed firmness in the philosopher. Let the two 
former vices be shunned as poisonous vipers ; and if called to suffer for 
virtue’s sake, let us be as firm to our religion, only from holier motives, and 
with a meeker spirit, as Anaxarchus. If the reader wishes to know mors 
of these characters, he must read Rollin’s Ancient History, and other books 
that tell about men who lived in olden times. F. F. 
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THE INVISIBLE DWARF. 


Continued from page 116. 


HILE Mitty was wandering in the forest, there 
was great alarm and deep sorrow at the house 
of Farmer Cranch. Her parents did not miss 

} her until the family sat down to tea, at dusk. 

Then the inquiry went from lip to lip round the 

circle, 

‘‘Where’s Milly? What has become of 

Milly ?”’ 

‘I left her on the knoll under the big oak, 





: ! father,” replied Patty. 

“Run, Oscar,” said Mr. Cranch, “‘ run to the old oak and call Milly in. 
I don’t see what can make her stay out after candle-light all alone. Make 
haste, my son! ”’ 

Oscar rose from the table, took his cap from the nail, stepped to the 
door, and was soon running across the meadow toward the big oak. On 
reaching the tree, he, of course, couid see nothing of his lost sister. Cast- 
ing an earnest, searching look around the neighborhood of the tree, he 
shouted : 

“Milly! Milly! Miu!” : 

The forest echoed his ery faintly. When the echo died away, Oscar 
bent his body and held his breath, listening with intense attention to catch 
any response, which Milly might be supposed to give if she were within 
call. Receiving no answer, the eager boy doubled his hands, placed them 
to his lips to serve as a speaking trumpet, and shouted once more: 

‘© Milly! Mitty! MILLY!!” 

Again he listened ; but nothing replied, save the mocking echo from the 
forest. 

‘* Milly is not here, that’s certain,’’ said the boy to himself, musing. Not 
knowing which way to search for her, he hastened back to the house. As 
he opened the door, the family looked earnestly towards him to see if Milly 
was with him. 

‘«*T can’t find her, father, said Oscar ;’’ ‘‘I looked all around the oak, 
and called her as loud as Icould. Maybe, she’s gone over to Mary Powell’s. 


Shall I go and see? ”’ 
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‘«1’m afraid that child has wandered off into the woods and lost her- 
self,’’ said Mrs. Cranch, her face looking very pale, and her voice being 
half broken with agitation. 

‘* Nonsense! nonsense ! wife,”’ replied the farmer, “ no danger of Milly. 
She’s gone over to Powell’s, or down to Grey’s.” Then turning to Oscar, 
he added, ‘‘ Oscar, my boy, run down to Mr. Powell’s, and see if she is 
there. And John,” he continued, addressing the hired man, “ you run 
down to Mr. Grey’s, and ask him if Milly is there.” 

Away went Oscar and John, without a moment’s delay, and at the top 
of their speed. In spite of Farmer Cranch’s rebuke of his wife’s fears, the 
thought that Milly was lost, filled every heart in the family. Even the 
farmer himself, notwithstanding his apparent unbelief, could not help fearing 
that it might be so. He tried to conceal this fear, however, by wearing a 
cheerful face, and saying, ‘‘ Don’t be alarmed, Milly will be along directly,”’ 
and yet, he could not help going to the door every minute or two, and 
frequently exclaiming ; 

‘* How long those boys are gone! ” 

At last Oscar and John returned, but without any tidings of the lost 
Milly. Poor Mrs. Cranch felt her heart sink, for she felt sure that Milly 
was lost. Mr. Cranch also admitted that it must be so. Addressing John 
he said ; 

‘* John, run down to Grey’s again, and ask him to take his hired man 
and meet me at Holt’s gate, to go in search of Milly. Ask him to go as 
quick as he can get there. Then cross over to Powell’s, and request him 
to do the same. On your way back, call at Mr. Plympton’s and make the 
same request. Tell them all to take lanterns and horns, for we have to 
search the forest, and the night is going to be dark. Be smart, John.” 

‘*T will sir,’ said John. ‘‘ And shall I meet you at the gate too? ”’ he 
asked. 

‘No, I think you had better return to the house. If Milly should come 
home while we are gone, you can take the horn and blow it at Mr. Holt’s 
gate, until we hear you and reply.” 

John hurried to fulfil his mission. The persons to whom he .was sent 
readily engaged to assist in searching for Milly ; and, shortly after Mr. 
Cranch reached the gate he had designated, they all joined him, equipped 
for a night’s search over the forest. 

John returned to the house, where he found the family listening to Grandpa 
Joseph’s remarks on a Scripture passage, which Patty had just read at his 
request. The good man had drawn his chair up to the table, on which lay 
the open Bible. John seated himself on a bench and listened witk the rest. 
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God, he said, knew where Milly was. He would take care of Milly ; for 
although she had been disobedient, yet they had prayed for her, and God 
would hear their prayer, and Milly would be found. He felt almost sure 


she would. 


| 
The good old man was speaking of God’s watchfulness over his creatures. | 
| 


~ 





By such remarks, Grandpa Joseph tried to comfort Mrs. Cranch in her 
trouble, for her heart was very sad, her anxiety very great. The good old || 
man’s sympathy was, however, very precious to her. It brought tears to | | 
her eyes, and plenteous weeping relieved the anguish of her burning brain. | 

The minutes moved so slowly, they seemed to have leaden feet, while | 
the family waited the return of the searching party. Many times, during | 
two long hours of terrible suspense, did Mrs. Cranch stand on the door | 
step to listen for signs of their coming. Several times, she thought she 
heard the pealing horn, but found herself mistaken. At length, the hired 
man said : 

‘Mrs, Cranch, shall I run across to the old oak? Perhaps I may hear | | 
something of them from the top of the knoll.” | | 

‘* Yes, John, do go, she replied ;”’ ‘‘ but don’t stop long.” | 








Away ran John over the field. Mounting the knoll, on which the old 
oak grew, he leaned towards the forest, breathlessly listening for sounds 
from Mr. Cranch and his party. At first, he heard nothing but the gentle 
murmurs of the night wind, as it sighed softly among the branches of the 
trees. He was about to return without tidings, when his ear was arrested 
by the blast of a horn. He listened. The blast was long, and distinct. 
When it died away, another blast succeeded. This was followed by a peal 
from several horns at once. ‘‘ They are coming!” shouted John, as he 
hurried, almost flew, across the field to the house. Dashing in at the cottage 
door, almost breathless, he exclaimed : 

‘‘They are coming! They are coming, Mrs. Cranch! I heard the 
horns: and hark! There they are! Don’t you hear them too?” 

As he spoke, the tral, lal, la of the horn sounded faintly, but distinctly, 
on the ear of all. ‘‘ Milly is found!” said Grandpa Joseph. <‘ Yes, 
Milly’s found,” added John. The children took up the ery, and leaped 
across the floor, joyfully shouting, ‘‘ Milly’s found! Milly’s found ! ” 

At first, Mrs. Cranch felt joyful too. Big tears of gratitude rolled 
down her cheeks. But her mother’s heart soon choked her joy, for it 
whispered doubts of Milly’s safety. ‘‘ Perhaps,’’ she said, ‘‘ Milly isn’t 
found after all ; and, O, my poor heart, Milly may be dead!” 

“Oh, no,” replied Grandpa Joseph ; ‘‘not so. Those horns are peal- 
ing joyful sounds.”’ 

**Ves,’’ added John; ‘‘I can hear Mr. Powell’s hired man, Bob, 
playing ‘ Yankee Doodle.’ He'’s got his Kent bugle with him, and he is 
playing merrily on it, to let us know that Milly is found, alive and well.” 

Mrs. Cranch listened and soon heard the bugle’s notes ringing loud and 
clear through the air. There could be no mistake. It was the air of 
‘* Yankee Doodle,’”’ which she heard, and Milly must be safe. If it were 
otherwise, they would not be playing that tune. She breathed freely 
then, and stood watching at the door, for the appearance of the coming 
party. John took his bugle, and responded to Bob, by playing ‘‘ The 
Campbells are coming.” ‘To which Bob replied, with the air of ‘‘ Blue 
bonnets over the border.” 

While they were listening to the strains of that beautiful air, Mrs. 
Cranch, who was standing at the door, suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘ There they 
are! There they are! See their lanterns! Quick, John: get yours, 
and swing it as a signal that we see them !”’ 

John swung his lantern and was answered by a loud peal from the horns 
of the party. He then ran to meet them, with Oscar and Patty at his 
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heels. In a few moments the parties met. ‘‘ We’ve found our Milly,” 
said farmer Cranch ; ‘‘ Here she is! ”’ 

Yes, Milly was there. Her father, and his neighbor, Powell, had made 
a seat for her, by joining their hands together. They bad thus borne her 
from the forest ; for her fatigue and fright had made her feel quite weak. 
But when she saw her brother and sister appearing, and found herself so 
near home, she felt her strength return. Touching her father’s arm, she 
said : 

‘* Please, pa, stop ; I will walk now.” 

Without waiting for a reply, she jumped down, just as Patty came up, 
and rushed into her arms, crying, ‘‘ O, Patty!” 

“QO, Milly! I’m so glad,” said Patty, returning her embrace. 

**« And so am I,”’ cried Oscar, pushing his head between his sisters, and 
giving the wanderer a hearty kiss. 

A few moments more, and Milly found herself locked in the warm em- 
brace of her mother, whose gentle tones of welcome fell like soft music on 
her heart. She was not quite happy, however, for, though not a word of 
rebuke fell from a single lip, yet the little girl’s heart smote her, for having 
lost herself, and caused her parents so much trouble through her own dis- 
obedience. 

After all the family had embraced her, Mr. Cranch thanked his neigh- 
bors for their kindness, and invited them to take refreshment. This they 
declined doing, and took their leave, feeling more than repaid for their toil, 
by the joy they had witnessed in the farmer’s family. 

While Milly drank a bowl of rich milk, Mr. Cranch related the particu- 
lars of the search. His party had spread itself into a line, each man being 
just far enough apart to catch glimpses of each others’ lanterns between 
the trees, and to reply to each others’ horns. Thus they advanced very 
slowly, sounding their horns, and searching on every side with their eyes. 
After proceeding a mile, Mr. Cranch discovered something white. He ap- 
proached it, and lo! there was his lost Milly, fast asleep, under a huge 
pine tree. He waked her very gently, and gave a signal to his comrades 
with his horn. They soon came up, and then they all returned with Milly, 
safe and sound. 

When the farmer had finished his story, and Milly had eaten her supper, 
the family all knelt down, while Grandpa Joseph offered thanks to their 
heavenly Father, for his goodness in restoring their lost Milly. After this, 
they all retired, with glad hearts, to rest. Of Milly’s feelings the next 
day, and of the further pranks of Willa, the invisible dwarf, you shall be 
told hereafter. F. F. 
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GLOW-WORM. 


HE Gtow-worm, like the “‘fire-fly,”’ has the property of appearing 

luminous at night. It sheds a pale green light on the grassy banks 

it inhabits. The lady glow-worm sheds a brighter light than her lord. 

The light of the fire-fly proceeds from three yellow tubercles on the thorax ; 

but that of the glow-worm is from the lower part of the body. It is a very 
harmless insect. F. F. 


A MAGIC WORD. 


STUDENT, there ’s a magic spell 

Round one little word doth dwell; 

By it aided, you can know 

Homer, Virgil, Cicero. 

It will conquer every day 

Hardest sums in Algebra; 

By it, you can gain a name; 

’T is the corner-stone of fame; 

*T is the scholar’s glimmering light 

Shining on Parnassus’ height; 

*T is the guide-board to the road 

That the learned and great have trod; 

Ever strive and never fear, 

The magic word is PERSEVERE. 
Pebbles along Lake Shore. 
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WHAT EDWARD’S GRANDMOTHER SAID ABOUT 
SHUTTING THE DOOR. 


Ko @CO N’T look so cross, Edward, when I call you back to shut 
: the door; grandmother feels the cold wintry wind ; and, 
besides, you have got to spend all your life shutting doors, 
and might as well begin now.”’ 

** Do forgive, grandmother! I ought to be ashamed to 
cross you. But what do you mean? I am going to college, 
and then I am going to be a lawyer.” 

‘“* Well, admitting all that ; I imagine Squire Edward C 
will have a good many doors to shut, if ever he makes much of a 









‘* What kind of doors? Do tell me, grandmother.” 

** Sit down a minute, and I will give you a list. 

‘In the first place, the door of your zars must be closed against bad 
language and evil counsel of the boys and young men you will meet with 
at school and college, or you will be undone. Let them once get possession 
of that door, and I would not give much for Edward C ’s future 
prospects. 

“The door of your kyxs, too, must be shut against bad books, idle 
novels, and low, wicked newspapers, or your studies will be neglected, and 
you will grow up a useless, ignorant man; and you will have to close them 
sometimes against the fine things exposed for sale in the shop windows, or 
you will never learn to save your money, or have any left to give away. 

‘‘The door of your ips will need especial care, for they guard an 
unruly member, which makes great use of the bad company let in at the 
doors of the eyes and ears. That door is very apt to blow open; and if 
not constantly watched, will let out angry, trifling or vulgar words. It will 
backbite, sometimes worse than the winter’s wind if it is left open too long. 
I would advise you too keep it shut much of the time till you have laid up 
a store of knowledge, or at least till you have something valuable to say. 

“The inner door of your HEART must be well shut against temptation ; 
for conscience, the door-keeper grows very indifferent if you disregard his 
call ; and sometimes drops asleep at his post, and when you may think you 
are doing very well, you are fast going down to ruin. 

‘If you carefully guard the outside doors of the eyes, ears, and lips, 
you will keep out many cold blasts of sin, which get in before you think. 

‘« This ‘ shutting doors,’ you see, Eddy, will be a serious business ; one 
on which your well-doing in this life and the next depends.’ 
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WHAT THE ROSE PREACHES ABOUT. 





rose? It is the queen of flowers. Other flowers may excel it in size 
and in the gorgeousness of their colors; but for beauty and fragrance, it 
stands peerless among them all. Every girl should own a rose tree. Every — 
boy should plant roses in his garden patch. 

The rose isa preacher! Yes, a preacher. Its delicate leaves are all 
written over with sermons. It hangs sermons on all the thorns which pro- 
trude from its stems. The sermons on its leaves teach the young and beau- 
tiful how frail they are. They bid them prepare to fade away ; and, there- 
fore, not to be proud of beauty. Why, they say, should you be proud, 
little miss, of a beauty which sickness can mar, and death destroy? Its 
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HE rose! the rose! the beautiful rose! Who does not love the | 
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thorns preach of the sorrows which are mixed with all earthly joys. They 
tell you that if you seize on the gay pleasures of life, you will find pain 
concealed beneath them all—a sharp sorrow lying in wait near every 
human joy. 

But the rose is modest. Its beautiful head droops. It does not lift 
itself up saucily, as if proud of its beauty: nor toss itself about, as if to 
say, ‘‘ See, how pretty I am.’’ No, it is as modest as it is beautiful ; 
and, therefore, it is even more loved than admired. I hope, my children, 
you will imitate this lovely trait in its character. You may have bright 
eyes, noble brows, beautiful cheeks, and delicately chiselled lips ; yet you 
should not let your head be filled with vanity. You should not toss your 
head scornfully. You should study the rose and be modest. In no other 
way can you be loved. Beauty, without modesty, disappoints and disgusts 
all who behold it. Therefore, I say, be modest / 

The rose is a benevolent flower. It lives for the good of others. It 
enchants the eye with its beauty. It delights the sense of smell with its 
delicious fragrance. Thus, the rose does good. It does all it can towards 
filling the world with happiness. I hope the little, human rose, now peep- 
ing at these lines, will be benevolent too. Live, beautiful miss, noble boy, 
for the happiness of others. Be a rose at school, on the play-ground, at 
home, shedding the aroma of a loving heart, and the smiles of lips speak- 
ing kindness on all with whom you have to do.—, Thus ends my sermon on 
a rose. F. F. 





An Entematicat Account.—A bill, of which the following is a copy, 
was lately presented to a reverend gentleman officiating in a rural district, 
who was indebted to the writer for a wheel-barrow :— 











Rev. , Dr. to Wm. ’ s. d. 
To a wooden barrow and a wood’n do, 46 
To a wooden barrow and a wood do. 4 6 

46 


As the gentleman had only incurred a debt for one barrow, he was sur- 
prised to find himself apparently debited in the bill for four, and his puzzle 
was rather increased than diminished by the total amount being only equal 
to a single item. Upon inquiry, however, it turned out that the account 
was a kind of specimen of rustic phonography, which, translated, meant 
that the writer had made a wooden barrow which would n’t do, and a second 
which did do, and which alone he had charged for. 
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FRANCIS FORRESTER’S CHIT-CHAT WITH HIS READERS. 


yw ERRY Miss May,crowned 
with flowers, laden with 
“ May ey eee 


queens,”’ is coining: A 
thousand welcomes to 

; her round, red face, I say; 

& greet her with a long huzza, 
fai my children, for she is the gentle 
herald of the beautiful summer 
Sets months. I love the summer 
mee because they clothe all nature in 
garments of matchless beauty. 

I think you will like my Magazine this 
month, it is so full of good things; there is 
Miss Maia learning the art of self-control. 
Then comes the happy, barefooted boy. He 
is followed by Gulliver in the land of Lilli- 
put, and by the bears of the North Pole. 
Then you have Aunt Jane’s little lecture; 
Aunt Lucy’s story about the date palm; 
Milly Cranch’s adventures in the forest; 
the rose sermon; the glow-worm, and many 
other capital things. There is matter in 
my pages fitted to make you both wise and 
good. 

I want you all to be good, noble, high- 
minded children. I can’t love a wicked, 
mean, vulgar boy or girl. To the former, 
my heart turns like the flower to the sun; 
from the latter, I shrink as the Scotchman 
with the naked foot did from the thistle. 
In fact, I would rather walk barefooted on 
thistles, than to live with idle, ungovernable, 
mean children. 

I read, the other day, of a noble boy, 
whose heroism charmed me. His name 
was Messer. His father, Captain Messer, 
took part in a movement to resist the pay- 
ment of certain unjust taxes, levied on the 
people of North Carolina, in 1766, by the 
colonial governor, Tryon. This tyrannical 
governor took him prisoner, and sentenced 
him to be hung. Mrs. Messer, with her 
son, hurried to the governor, and on her 
knees, besought him to spare her husband’s 
life. She plead, she wept, she begged in 
vain. Her husband was led out to die. 


The mother swooned away at the shock 
ing sight. But the noble boy yielded not to 
his fears. Running up to the governor, he 
fell at his feet, and said: 

“ Sir, hang me, and let my father live.” 

“ Who told you to say that?” asked the 
astonished tyrant. 

“ Nobody! ’’ replied the boy, firmly. 

* And why do you ask to be hung instead 
of your father?” 

“Because, Sir, if you hang my father, 
my mother will die, and the children will 
perish.”’ 

This noble answer touched the heart of 
Tryon; and he said: 

“ Your father shall not be hung to-day.” 

And he was not; though, 1 am sorry to 
say, he was sometime afterwards. But did 
ever a boy make a more heroic effort to 
save his father than young Messer ? 

I want you all to cherish that filial affec- 
tion, and noble-mindedness which led him 
to act as he did, in the dark hour of his 
father’s life. To help you in such efforts, is 
one great purpose of my Magazine — but I 
must peep at my letter-bag. 


Phila., March 8d, 1856. 


DEAR MR. Forrester:—I have taken 
your beautiful Magazine for three years, and 
like it very much. Last week, my father went 
to Boston; and I asked him to bring me home 
one of the back volumes, but, instead of bring- 
ing one, he brought all; and now I have the 
eight volumes. When I received them, I 
could scarcely sleep that night, I was so glad. 

I have a little brother, eight years old, who 
was as delighted as I was; and is continually 
asking some person to read to him. I go to 
school, and have not much time toread. My 
name is Fanny, but they call me ‘* Goody two 
shoes.”?> And now, Mr. Forrester, I think you 
promised to send your likeness in one of the 
Magazines: will you not do so soon? I am 
quite impatient to see it. 

From your little friend, Fanny. 


Patience, my dear “ Goody two shoes,” 
and you shall see my face shining like a 
June morning. But it will not appear until 
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the January number of next year. Mr. 
Rand is quite a philosopher in his way, and 
he goes in for making you wait, that you 
may learn patience by waiting. So you 
must do as the poet says, “‘ Learn to wait.”’ 


Prospect Hill, New Bedford. 


DEAR Mr. Forrester: —I felt as if I 
must write you and tell you how much I enjoy 
your Magazine, although I am a little girl, 
but nine years old. 

I join with the rest in wishing that you 
would put a likeness of yourself in the Mag- 
azine. I think it must be a kind face. 

I have just been looking over the last num- 
ber of your Magazine, and I thought you 
would have to have your picture colored, or 
we cannot tell whether the descriptions of 
you are right. But I will not weary you. 

Your affectionate friend, 


FANNIE. 
Painted! Ahem. I don’t know about 
that. Iam not much given to high colors; 


and then, my faceis pale—I don’t know 
how I should look painted. But Ill think 


about it, Fannie. 


Watertown, Conn., March 5th, °56. 


DEAR Mr. ForrESTER: — This is my first 
attempt in writing to you; I have been think- 
ing about it this long time, but had hardly 
dare venture. I think some as Sally D. Ren- 
ches does—that a month is a long time to 
wait for your Magazine; and I have not re- 
ceived the February nuiaber, but have the 
March number. I am very anxious to have it 
come; will you please send it? I send tothe 
post office about every day for it, but I see no 
signs of it. I like your stories better than 
Uncle Frank’s. I am very dull at guessing 
your riddles; but I have found the way to the 
Shanghai in Aunt Sue’s puzzle. I think the 
answer to enigma No. 9, in March number is 
Newspaper. Yours respectfully, 

CAROLINE MERWIN. 


Your missing number has been sent, 
Carrie. I hope you will write us again. 


Bristol Ct., March 3d, 1856. 


DEAR Mr. ForRRESTER: — So many little 
boys and girls have told you what you look 
like, that I think I will give my opinion — 
Now I think you are not as old as you pretend 
to be. You only say so, to keep the girls quiet; 


and I, for one, mean to find out about it: for. 
every time I read your beautiful Magazine, 
keep thinking, al] the time, I wonder how he 
looks? but I can see you in my mind’seye. I 
think you are about thirty-five, with black 
hair, dark eyes, and a large mouth, tall, and 
slender in person. Now amI not right? Do 
own up and tell me. Dosend us your portrait 
now, for every time that I open my Magazine, 
I expect tosee those black eyes looking out at 
me. Do not disappoint me again. 
Yours respectfully, 
Zino WELCH. 


Ah, my little fellow, you are very shrewd, 
I doubt not; but you can’t send your buck 
et to the bottom of my well. You must 
wait awhile for my portrait, and then we’ll 
see whether the girls will be quiet or not. 


Here is a letter from some “ Young un- 
known,’’ a nomad in a civilized State— 
However, he is a fine little fellow, I'll war- 
rant. There is a ring about him, which 
sounds like the real metal. 


DEAR S1tr:—Iama reader of your Maga- 
zine, but it is not my object, in writing, to tell 
you why I take it; for you must guess that. 
Neither is it to flatter you, as some of your 
young readers do; neither do I intend to tell 
you whol am, nor where I reside; for, where 
I live this year may not be my home another; 
for I belong to a certain class of families, who 
have no sure abiding place; but I will not say 
asa lady once said, when a gentleman asked 
her where her native place was: she answered, 
‘*T have no native place, sir, for my father was 
a minister.” But I will send you an enigma, 
and if you will guess it, you will know my 
native place. 


My first’s a grain, a useful food 
For man and beast ’tis found; 
My last is set a sure defence, 
To guard the grain around. 


My whole’s a town of some extent, 
With mountains towering round; 

And Housatonic’s winding stream, 
Its western portions bound. 


Within this town a vale is found, 
Which some have deemed forlorn; 
But dear to me, on memory’s page, 
Is the place where I was born. 
Your young friend, H. F, D. 











’ 


Mt. Pleasant, March 28th, 1856. 

DEAR MR. FORRESTER: — We think one of 
the best qualities of your Magazine is its punc- 
tuality ; we are never obliged to wait for it 
longer than the second or third day of the 
month. We have been trying to think what 
kind of a person you are, how you look, and 
so forth. The following, is the result of our 
thoughts: your age is about forty-four, com- 
mon height, not very handsome, but good 
and noble-looking, high forehead, black hair, 
eyes concealed by green spectacles, rather a 
large nose, smiling mouth, out of which, most 
beautiful stories and truthscome. Are we not 
Yankees? Concerning that ‘ magic flute,” we 
have set our mother a-scolding, by hunting up 
all the corks in the house, with which to try 
the experiment; and the sound produced is 
anything but sweet or musical fora flute. I 
suppose we are not wise enough to see the 
knack of it. The story of ‘“ Hiawatha,’’ in 
prose we think would be welcomed by all. 

Very respectfully, 
Cousin Sux, For “ WE.” 


“ Cousin Sue’”’ is a Yankee girl, I have no 
doubt. But I do doubt if she can draw a 
perfectly straight line, or an exact picture 
of F. Forrester, Esqr. “ Not very hand- 
some!’’ Hey! Hey! I shall have to be 
after her with a “sharp stick,’ if I can 
make out toclimb up the steeps of Mount 
Pleasant. As to that magical flute, it 
strikes me that if Cousin Sue had been a 
“Live Yankee,’”’ she would have seen that 
it takes a magician to play ona magic in- 
strument. She would find there is music 
in it, if she only knew how to get it out. 
That’s the only difficulty, and I guess she is 
neither magician nor Yankee enough to get 
over that. I give you my hand, Cousin 
Sue, because you send me answers to a 
large number of puzzles, and I really think 
you deserve my good opinion, even if you 
did set your mother scolding about those 
corks. 


Lawrence Ms., March 24, 1856. 


Mr. FORRESTER — Dear Sir: My mother 
has taken your Magazine one year before this, 
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for me, and I like it very much; and, as no 
agent came round, I enclose one dollar for the 
present year. I am very anxious to see your 
portrait in the Magazine. I am sorry you are 
an old bachelor, for I think you would make 
a most excellent father, because you speak to 
the children so kind, in your Magazine. You 
must excuse all my mistakes, as I am a little 
girl, only twelve years old, and never wrote 
to an editor before. 
LizzizE AND NED. 


An old bachelor? Ah, Lizzie, Lizzie, I 
shall have to hand you over to the care of 
Mrs. Forrester, and the Misses Forrester. 
They will tell you whether I am an old 
bachelor or not — An old bachelor, indeed! 
What next, I wonder? 


Patterson’s Mills, Mo., March 12, 1856. 


Mr. Forrester— Dear Sir: I am very 
well pleased with your Magazine, and I hope 
you will excuse me for not sending my dollar 
for this year, sooner. I have been away from 
home — going to school, and did not get the 
last four or five numbers till now. 

I like very much to read that part devoted 
to Temperance. I am a temperance boy, — 
yes, teetotaler. I never drink whiskey, coffee, 
tea; never use tobacco or snuff. I think so 
much harm has been done by ram— so many 
broken-hearted wives and mothers — so many 
orphans have been made by it. Iam taking a 
magazine —‘*‘ The Good Templar; ” edited by 
B. H. Mills. A single copy costs one dollar. 
My money shall go for it as long as it contin- 
ues, and I have enough left, after I have 
sent for yours. 

I sometimes think, if I were a man, and had 
the ability, I would do my best to save many 
of my fellow-creatures from this great des- 
troyer. 

Ihave lived nearly all my life among the 
Indians; and I may write you a little piece 
about them, which may interest your eastern 
boys. From your Missouri friend, 

7 Wm. M. PATTERSON. 

Send your Indian stories along, Master 
William. If they are written well enough 


I'll print them. 
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ENIGMA No. 14. 


Beruink thee, reader, of five chiefs, long 
known and honored here, 

Whose names on the historic page shall through 
all time appear, 

And, in the literary world, more true respect 
command . 

Than those unskilled in such affairs can rightly 
understand. 


My first’s the foremost of these five, and hath 
achieved such fame, 

That infants that can scarce pronounce, are 
taught to lisp that name! 

Nor marvel we; for it hath graced heaven’s 
sacred volume long, 

And figured bravely everywhere, in story and 
in song! 


The sons of men too much, alas! about my 
second know, 

Which hath to hapless thousands proved their 
total overthrow! 

Though ‘tis from the abuse thereof the curse 
appears to come, 

Destroying health, and strength, and wealth, 
friends, family, and home. 


My third, considered as a verb, for favor seems 
to sue; 

But asa noun, presents at least seven varied 
points of view; 

Their chief the lordly retinue whom royalty 


retains, 
And that resort of dignity, the hall where jus- 
tice reigns! 


My whole in this eventful time, when war is 
all the rage, 

May well, when thus recalled to mind, our 
solemn thoughts engage; 

Although some centuries have passed since 
Saxon arms won fame, 

Immortal by that victory that bears my total’s 
name. 





ENIGMA No. 15. 


In ocean’s briny depths my first is found, 

Though voiceless, all men prize it for the 
sound; 

More wealth it yields than famed Pactolus’ 
strand, 

The floating capital of a new-found land. 


Hark! how the bells from roe ivied tower, 

Proclaim in joyous tones the blissful hour; 

When ~ gay bridegroom, with exulting 

ride, 

Bestows my second on his blushing bride. 

And see! in yonder cave, so dark and dread, 

Toils the swarth miner for his daily bread; 

Thence many of my third upborn ascend, 

To feed the hearth’s bright flame, a common 
friend. 

Or mark in contrast where, in dance and song, 

The midnight hours unheeded pass along; 

’Midst queenly dames bedeck’d with jewels 
rare, 


And — men —my third has empire 
there 

Room for my whole,— to rule a host he goes, 

A host still battling with oft-vanquished foes. 


ENIGMA No. 16. 


I should be ashamed to appear before you, 
my young friends, on account of my greatage 
were I not convinced that my importance, an 
my powers of attraction are so great as to 
throw into the background what would other- 
wise be acrime in your eyes. After this pre- 
amble, you will not faint when I tell you that 
I was contemporary with Adam. Indeed, I 
may safely assert, that I was of no less conse- 
quence to him than Eve was; for, without me 
he would have been, ina great measure, una- 
ble to enjoy her society. Aged though I am, 
however, I retain all the vigor and freshness 
of youth, and have still, as ever, power un- 
limited for good or for evil. I have betrayed 
thousands, and have brought discord and mis- 
ery into the happiest homes. Socrates was 
intimately acquainted with me, to his cost. 
have caused honest merit to be trampled under 
foot, while wickedness has been exalted in its 
stead. My sting can inflict more deadly 
wounds than ever did the assassin’s knife. 
Words cannot paint the evil I havedone. Yet, 
before you condemn me, hear me! I was 
formed for good; and it is you, O mankind, 
who have distorted me from my original use, 
and made me a reservoir of poison. Had you 
kept me in with bit and bridle, I should have 
been, in your hands, docile asa lamb; but 
you have given me the rein, and I have burst 
forth like a fiery steed. and have committed 
the most fearful excesses. But, to counter- 
balance all this evil, have I done no good? 
Have I not chained the attention of thou- 
sands, in Greece, in Rome, in our country even? 
Have I not enlightened millions, and prevented 
the earth from succumbing to the stillness of 
death? Am TI not the glory of the English 
nation? and is it not through the freedom and 
power given to me, that their liberties are 
maintained? Yes, my friends; there is a 
bright as well asa dark side to my character. 


Be it your part to use me only for good, that 
my past wickedness may be forgotten, and the 
purpose be fulfilled for which I was made. 


















ENIGMA No. 17. 


My first, how beautiful is its form, 

It in every race we find, 

Without it there is nothing born, 
Although it differeth in kind. 

At my second oft you meet, 

The charming and the gay, 

Where they fritter thoughtlessly 
Their precious hours away. 

My whole belongs to you and me, 
Without it we should nothing see; 

It belongeth both to rich and poor,— 
Having told thus much Ill say no more. 


REBUS No. 5. 


Attend to my story, ye fair, 
And hear what I have to unfold, 
Respecting a man and a snare, 
hich I trust you will never behold :— 
A class by honest people curst, 
To upset those who cheat, 
A gift bestowed on beasts—reversed— 
n every way complete. 
A house of rest that some abuse, 
How many feel when out; 
A kind of fence that farmers use, 
A person wise men doubt. 
The tnitials read upwards, a man most unruly 
Will name, who is only subdued by the 
sword. 
The finals read downwards will point out as 
truly 
A gross imposition—a scandalous fraud. 


PUZZLE No. 38. 


The name of an amiable lady, a good Sama- 
ritan, expressed in darkness; a tavern (with 
the subtraction of the 14th letter of the alpha- 
bet), and what often occurs at sea. 


PUZZLE No. 4. 


That I am most useful, you cannot deny; 

Without me little news would be read ; 

1 bring joy to the heart, and tears to the eye, 

By the old and the young I am led. 

I am short, I am long; I am thick, I am thin; 

I help for the lover his fair bride to win, 

I’m used in the palace, I’m used in the cot, 

There is hardly a place where I’m known not. 

My second is of a family of which you’ve oft 
heard, ’ 

It is found in an animal, alsoabird, — 

It belongs to a needle, as well as the pin, 

And without its great aid there would be no 

sin. 

In religion it takes the principal part, 

Though it never can urge it to enter the heart. 

The delights of my third, a soldier does reap, 

When after fierce conflicts he lies down to 

sleep ; 
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’Tis his home on the battle-field, forth from it 


he goes, 
To fight for his country, or trample o’er foes. 


When the warfare is ended and he’s ordered 


away 


He can pack up his dwelling with little delay. 
oo for sin? then my whole is soon 


Grieve 
told 


It was the case of the prodigal mentioned of 
old. 


ENGLISH TOWNS ANAGRAMATICALLY 


EXPRESSED. 


. A wine; the ocean. 

. Part of the body; a game at billiards. 

. To talk; a savory relish. 

. A tool; and the man to use it. 

. To inter; the name of a saint. 

A lass; a hard substance. 

. A game at cards, and the name of one of 
Bonaparte’s marshals. 

8. A color; to consume by fire. 

9. Fresh; a fortress. 

. A corporate body; to wade through a 
river. 

. A national calamity; part of a candle. 

- A man’s name, and something he could not 

do without. 
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SCRATCH-YOUR-HEAD AND TRY 
AGAIN PUZZLE. 


In a square of 49 boxes, that is, 7 each way, 
so arrange the numbers, 1 to 49, that any line 
added either perpendicularly or horizontally, 
will produce 175, MIRIAN. 


ACROSTIC CONUNDRUMS. 


An acrostic conundrum is made by takin 
two words of the same number of letters an 
having some connection with each other, as, 
for instance, Rose-bush, Tea-pot, Seville oran- 

es, &c. Then give a list of definitions of dif- 
erent words or things, of which the first and 
last letters of the first definition give the first 
letters of the two words; the first and last let- 
ters of the second definition, the second letters 
of the two words; the first and last letters of 
the third, the third letters of the two words; 


and soon. As for instance — ‘* A flower and 
where it grows: ’? — 

1. To steal R o B.. rob 

2. Two Vowels O U..o u | Rose 

8. Transgressions S in S..sins Bush. 


4. Our Mother’ E art H..earth 

And now let us see which of our young 
friends will find out the following Acrostic 
Conundrum :— 

A Conserve, and where it is kept. 

1. To léap. 
2. A town in Syria. 
8. A small seed. 
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PuzzLE OF THE Cross. — Take a piece of 
writing paper about three times as long as it is 
broad, say six inches long and two wide. Fold 
the upper corner down, as shown in Fig. 1; 
then fold the other upper corner over the first, 
and it will ap opus as in Fig.2. You next fold 
the paper in half lengthwise, and it will a 

pone asin Fig.3. Then the last fold is made 

Tength wise also in the middle of the paper, 

it will exhibit the form of Fig. 4; which, 
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when cut through with the scissors, in the 
direction of the dotted line, will give all the 
forms mentioned. 
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THE INVISIBLE DWARF. 


Concluded from page 172. 


gI LLY Crancu slept quite late the morning after her adven- 
ture in the forest. When she awoke, the sun was illumi- 
nating her chamber most gloriously. Milly rubbed her 

eyes, and, looking around the room, perceived that her 
sisters had left their beds, and that she had been permitted 

to sleep later than usual. While wondering why they had not 
called her, she thought of the events of the previous night. 
Then, resting her rosy cheek upon her hand, and her elbow on the 
pillow, she began to think over her troublesome trip into the 


A little reflection led her to see how guilty she was, for going into the 
forest contrary to the wishes of her parents. She saw, too, how nearly fatal 
the results of her disobedience had been. 

‘‘T was wicked and foolish,’ she said, musingly. ‘‘I gained nothing 
but the silly pleasure of watching Bob the squirrel. I nearly lost my life. 
I caused my parents a great deal of trouble and fright. And why? Just 
because I would have my own way. I’m sorry; but I will take care to 
obey my mother next time.” 

Thus thinking, Milly’s heart grew sad and soft. Big tears fell drop after 
drop on the pillow. Her breast heaved with sighs, and rising from her bed 
she kneeled down and asked her Father in heaven to forgive her. Prayer 
made her heart grow light again; and when she rose up her tears were 
dried, and the soft light of a heart at rest shone in her eyes. ‘‘I will ask 
mother to forgive me,”’ she said, as she finished her toilet and turned to go 
down stairs. 

On reaching the kitchen, she found her brothers and sisters all getting 
ready for a trip into the fields. ‘‘ Here is Milly,” said her sister Patty ; 
‘“‘may n’t she go with us, mother ?”’ 

‘Certainly, if she is rested enough, and wishes to go. How is it, 
Milly ?’’ asked Mrs. Cranch, taking Milly by the hand and kissing her 
cheek. 

‘If you please, mother, I should like to go;’’ replied Milly, blushing 
as she thought of her last night’s fault. 

“Well, get your breakfast, my child.” 

Milly ate her breakfast, and not seeing an opportunity to confess her 
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fault as she had intended, she took her basket and started for the field. A 
walk of a few minutes led them to a beautiful spot, and the happy children 
were soon busy gathering the wild flowers which grew plentifully there. 





Patty and Milly kept together, a little apart from the rest, and rambled 
down the bank of a babbling brook which wandered through the meadow. 
They talked over Milly’s adventure. Patty told her sister how something 
in her heart had urged her to visit the forest, instead of going in to read to 
Grandpa Joseph ; and how she had refused, because it was her duty to be 
obedient, and not to do as she pleased. Milly replied that she had not 
been so good as Patty, for she had preferred her own way to the path of 
duty ; ‘‘ but,’’ she said, ‘‘ I will do so no more.” 

Unseen by the little girls, because he had on his magic cap, the ugly 
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Wit crouched on the grass and listened to their talk. He had come up 
from his chamber in the hollow oak to learn what had become of Milly. 

The ugly little wretch really felt a pang shoot through his wicked heart, 
when he saw Milly alive and happy. He had hoped she would be lost in 
the woods, and wander there until she perished. He felt vexed to see his 
vile schemes defeated ; and he crept up to where she was gathering flowers, 
for the purpose of trying to lead her into some new evil. But, when he 
heard her tell Patty that she meant to walk in the path of duty, he gnashed 
his teeth with rage, and made such frightful grimaces with his ugly little 
face, as would have scared himself could he have seen it reflected in a 
mirror. 

Still, he thought he would not give up Milly without a struggle. He 
wished to make her his slave. Waiting, therefore, until she was separated 
from Patty, he stole up to her side and whispered in a voice which seemed 
to come from Milly’s own heart : 

‘Milly Cranch! Milly Cranch! Would n’t it be fun if you were to 
hide yourself under yonder big rocks and make your brothers and sisters 
think you were lost again ?”’ 

Milly started. She felt ashamed that such a thought could find a place 
in her heart. Yet, as she had a large love of fun in her nature, the idea 
of playing off a practical joke upon her brothers and sisters was not without 
its charm. Thus divided between a feeling of shame and of the ludicrous, 
she gazed in silent thoughtfulness on the ground. The dwarf now thought 
the victory would be his, and he whispered : 

“You need n’t hide long, Milly. Only long enough to get them a little 
excited. Then you can run out of your hiding-place, and they will all join 
you in a hearty laugh.” 

“Tt would n’t be right,” replied Milly, with wonderful emphasis, ‘‘ and 
I won't do it!” 

Alas, for the poor miserable dwarf! This reply startled him so much, 
that he stepped backwards, and, in stepping, fell headlong into the brook. 
As he fell, his cap dropped into the stream, and his ugly form became visi- 
ble to the frightened girls. They ran from the spot towards their brothers 
and sisters, while the dwarf, mortified, enraged, and defeated, scrambled 
out of the brook and limped off towards the forest. 

Milly and Patty with the other children, now hurried home. Their first 
act, on reaching the house, was to run into their Grandpa Joseph’s room, 
and to tell him about the dwarf. That good old man said to them, 

‘Don’t be frightened, my children. The ugly creature you saw was 
Willa, the dwarf. His true name is Sexr-witu! It was he who tempted 


























you and led you, my Milly, into the forest. He tempted you again to-day. 
But finding you in the path of Dury, he left you. He will not visit you 
again, if you keep in that path. Before you entered it, you could not see 
his misshapen form. Afterwards, it became visible. Now you know how 
ugly a thing self-will is, you will be likely to keep it far from you, and be 
guided by the voices of duty and love.” 

Grandpa Joseph was right. My invisible dwarf was no other than that 
SELF-WILL which makes all the troubles boys and girls fall into; which 
tempts them to do wrong; which leads them into mischief and misery, 
which is as ugly as sin itself; and which children must resist and overcome 
if they are ever truly happy. Thus ends my story of the Invisible 


Dwarf ! F. F. 





A NOBLE ANSWER. 


ERNARD DE PALISSY, a native of Agen, in France, was a maker 

of earthen ware, at Saintes, and distinguished himself by his knowl- 

edge and talents. He composed a number of scientific and practical works, 

which have been repeatedly republished ; and the last edition, in 1777, is 

enriched with notes, by the celebrated Faujas de St. Fonds. This able and 

worthy man was a Protestant, and the French king, Henry III. said to him 

one day, that ‘‘ he should be compelled to give him up to his enemies, 
unless he changed his religion.” 

‘« You have often said to me, Sire,’ was the undaunted reply of de Pal- 
issy, ‘‘ that you pitied me; but as for me, / pity you, who have given 
utterance to such words as, J shall be compelled. These are unkingly 
words ; and I say to you in royal phrase, that neither the Guises, nor all 
your people, nor yourself, are able to compel a humble manufacturer of 
earthen ware to bend his knee before statues.’’ Bernard was a man of 
honor, as well as of courage ; he would sometimes say, alluding to his 
trade, and his trust in Providence, ‘‘ My only property is heaven and 


earth.”’ 





Snurr anp Brains. — A lady asked her physician whether snuff was 
injurious to the brain. ‘‘ No,’’ said he ; ‘‘ for nobody who has any brains 


ever takes snuff.’’ 
‘« A-las IT am no More!” as Miss Mary More remarked as soon as she 


was married. 
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ANECDOTES OF SHEPHERD’S DOGS. 


ANECDOTES OF SHEPHERD’S DOGS. 


ONG, lanky, rough-haired, with drooping, bushy tail ; long ears, half 
long, sharp muzzle ; black and fulvous in color, often mingled 
with brown and white, the Shepherd’s Dog yields to none in fidelity and 
sagacity. In his own peculiar calling, nothing can exceed his vigilance, 
his quick comprehension, and his intimate knowledge of every individual 


entrusted to his care. Rushing into the middle of his flock, he singles out 
Fierce in the defence 


erect ; 


any one member of it, and brings it to his master. 
of all, he keeps them together by incessantly prowling round them, drag- 
ing the wanderers back to their companions, and fiercely attacking those 
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who would offer them an injury. At night, he guides them to their fold; 
and if this should be in an exposed situation, he throws himself across the 
entrance, so that the intruding enemy will have to pass over his body to 
commence his work of destruction. 

A ludicrous instance of the promptitude with which. he punishes offenders, 
is related by Colonel Smith, in the following manner :—‘‘ We witnessed 
the care they take of their charge, and with what readiness they chastise 
those that molest them, in the case of a cur biting a sheep in the rear of 
the flock, and unseen by the shepherd. This assault was committed by a 
tailor’s dog, but not unmarked by the other, who immediately seized him, 
and dragging the delinquent into a puddle while holding his ear, kept dab- 
bling him in the mud with exemplary gravity ; the cur yelled, the tailor 
came slipshod with his goose to the rescue, and having flung it at the sheep- 
dog, and missed him, stood by gaping, not venturing to fetch it back until 
the castigation was over and the dog had followed the flock.”’ 

As a proof of the comprehension of the shepherd’s dog, I quote the 
description of Mr. St. John, in his ‘‘ Highland Sports :’? — ‘‘ A shepherd 
once, to prove the quickness of his dog, who was lying before the fire in 
the house where we were talking, said to me, in the middle of a sentence 
concerning something else, ‘I’m thinking, Sir, the cow is in the potatoes.’ 
Though he purposely laid no stress on these words, and said them in a quiet, 
unconcerned tone of voice, the dog, who appeared to be asleep, immediately 
jumped up, and leaping through the open window, scrambled up the turf 
roof of the house, from which he could see the potato field. He then (not 
seeing the cow there) ran and looked into the byre [farm-yard] where she 
was, and finding that all was right, came back to the house. After a short 
time the shepherd said the same words again, and the dog repeated his look- 
out ; but on the false alarm being a third time given, the dog got up, and 
wagging his tail, looked his master in the face with so comical an expression 
of interrogation, that we could not help laughing aloud at him ; on which, 
with a slight growl, he laid himself down in his warm corner, with an of- 
fended air, as if determined not to be made a fool of again.” 

Mr. Hogg, the Ettrick shepherd, is the person of all others to give an 
adequate idea of the shepherd’s dog, and I use very nearly his own words. 
‘* My dog Sirrah, was beyond all comparison the best dog I ever saw ; he 
was of a surly, unsocial temper ; disdaining all flattery, he refused to be 
caressed ; but his attention to my commands and interests will never again, 
perhaps, be equalled by any of the canine race. I thought I discovered a 
sort of sullen intelligence in his countenance, notwithstanding his dejected 
and forlorn appearance ; I gave a drover a guinea for him. He was scarcely 
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a year old, and knew so little of herding, that he had never turned a sheep 
in his life ; but as soon as he discovered that it was his duty to do so, and 
that it obliged me, I can never forget with what eagerness and anxiety he 
learned his evolutions. He would try every way deliberately, till he found 
out what I wanted him to do, and when I once made him understand a 
direction, he never forgot or mistook it again. Well as I knew him, he 
often astonished me ; for when pressed hard in accomplishing the task that 
he was put to, he had expedients of the moment, that bespoke a great share 
of the reasoning faculty. 

‘*QOn one occasion, about seven hundred lambs, which were under his 
care at weaning time, broke up at midnight, and scampered off, in three 
divisions, across the neighboring hills, in spite of all that he and an assistant 
could do to keep them together. The night was so dark, that we could not 
see Sirrah ; but the faithful animal heard his master lament their absence in 
words which, of all others, were sure to set him most on the alert; and 
without more ado, he silently set off in quest of the recreant flock. Mean- 
while the shepherd and his companion did not fail to do all in their power 
to recover their lost charge ; they spent the whole night in scouring the 
hills, for miles around, but of neither the lambs nor Sirrah could they obtain 
the slightest trace. They had nothing for it, day having dawned, but to 
return to their master, and inform him that they had lost the whole flock of 
lambs, and knew not what was become of one of them. On our way home, 
however, we discovered a lot of lambs at the bottom of a deep ravine, and 
the indefatigable Sirrah standing in front of them, looking round for some 
relief, but still true to his charge. The sun was then up, and when we 
first came in view, we concluded that it was one of the divisions which 
Sirrah had been unable to manage until he came to that commanding situa- 
tion. But what was our astonishment, when we discovered that not one 
lamb of the whole flock was wanting. How he had got all the divisions 
collected in the dark is beyond my comprehension. The charge was left to 
himself from midnight until the rising sun, and if all the shepherds in the 
forest had been there to assist him, they could not have effected it with 
greater propriety.” 

An exceedingly good shepherd’s dog appears to concentrate all his powers 
in his own immediate vocation ; and in this does he exert and exhaust his 
whole capacity. If he be suddenly awoke, and hurriedly called, he rears 
himself up to see what sheep are running away, and he is so honorable that 
he will lie among pails full of milk, and neither touch them himself, or 
suffer cat, rat, or any other creature to molest the store. 
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OUR SLEEPING BABY. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR HUGO. 


In the dusky court, 
Near the altars laid, 
Sleeps the child in shadow 
Of its mother’s bed; 
Softly he reposes, 
And his lids of roses, 
Closed to earth, unclosed 
On the heaven o’erhead. 


Many a dream is with him, 
Fresh from fairy land; 
Spangled o’er with diamonds 
Seems the ocean sand; 
Suns are gleaming there, 
Troops of ladies fair 
Souls of infants bear 
In their charming hand. 


Oh, enchanting vision! 
Lo, a rill upsprings, 

And from out its bosom 
Comes a voice that sings: 

Lovelier there appear 

Sire and sisters dear, 

While the mother near, 
Plumes her new-born wings. 


But a brighter vision 
Yet his eyes behold! 
Roses all and lilies 
Every path unfold, 
Lakes in shadow sleeping, 
Silver fishes leaping, 
And the waters creeping 
Through the reeds of gold. 


Slumber on, sweet infant, 
Slumber peacefully ; 

Thy young soul yet knows not 
What thy lot shall be. 

Like dead leaves that sweep 

Down the stormy deep, 

Thou art borne in sleep — 
What is all to thee ? 


Thou canst slumber by the way; 
Thou hast learnt to borrow 

Naught from study, naught from care; 
The cold hand of sorrow 

On thy brow, unwrinkled yet 

Where young truth and candor sit, 

Ne’er with rugged nail hath writ, 
That sad word, “ Tu-morrow.”’ 


Innocent! thou sleepest — 
See the heavenly band, 
Who foreknew the trials 
That for man are planned, 
Seeing him, unarmed, 
Unfearing, unalarmed, 
With their tears have warmed 
His unconscious hand. 


Angels, hovering o’er him, 
Kiss him while he lies: 
Hark! he sees them weeping— 
“‘ Gabriel! ’’ he cries. 
“Hush!” the angel says; 
On his lips he lays 
One finger, one displays 
His native skies. 


THE BEAUTIFUL SNOW. 


“ How beautiful is snow, 
The blossom of the rain; 
How like aerial showers, 
Wafted from floating isles, 
More buoyant than air, 
The silent flakes descend. 
Snow on the earthly sphere, 
Is the pellucid spray 
Of ocean, that cold air 
Waves into fleecy robes 
To clothe the winter world.” 
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MISCHIEVOUS THEODORE. 


into the school-house before the hour for study, and were 

4 gathered ina knot round the blazing fire, listening to a 

el 77 story about some wicked boy who, the night before, had 

~ vex carried off the window-shutters from a poor widow’s shop, and 

* hid them in an adjoining field. As the particulars of this sin- 

ful act were unfolded, loud and boisterous mirth expressed the 

(cee delight those idle fellows felt at such a feat. At a little distance 

from the rest, stood two other boys-named Oliver and Theodore, in close and 
earnest conversation. 

Said Theodore, ‘‘It would be prime fun, if you would throw those 
crackers into the fire ; how the boys would jumpand run! Id throw them 
in if they were mine.”’ 

‘So would I,”’ replied Oliver, ‘if Teacher wasn’t in; but he’d know 
who did it, and I don’t see any fun in getting a whipping.” 

‘* But only think,”’ said Theodore, ‘‘ how they would crack and fly. 
Just see what a grist of them are round the fire! Why, they would scatter 
like blackbirds. Come, Oliver, do put them in.” 

‘“‘T’ve a great mind to,”’ replied Oliver, hesitatingly ; ‘‘ but I’m afraid 
of being found out. If I could do it without Teacher’s knowing it, I would 
in a moment ; but, Theodore, I don’t love being thrashed.”’ 

‘“* Well, I always thought you were a coward,”’ said the wily Theodore ; 
‘see, it’s almost nine, and we must go to our seats in a few moments — 
will you give the crackers to any body else who’ll put them in the fire ?”’ 

‘* Yes,”’ answered Oliver, ‘‘ to be sure I will. I want to see the fun as 
well as you do.” ‘ 

Theodore here went towards the fire and touching one of the group on 
the shoulder, whispered — 

‘* Aaron, F want to speak with you.” 

The boy followed him a little way down the room. 

Said Theodore, ‘‘ Don’t you want to see some sport, this morning, 
Aaron?” 

“Sport,” said Aaron; ‘‘ yes, I’m always ready for a frolic; what 
is it?” 

‘‘Why,”’ replied the tempting boy, ‘‘ Oliver has got a bunch of crackers, 
and I’ve been thinking what a scattering they would make among the boys 
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if some one would put them in the fire ; and Oliver says he ’ll give them to 
any one who will put them in. Won’t you do it?” 

Aaron rubbed his hands for joy, and his bright eyes sparkled at the 
prospect of mischief ; for he was a naughty boy, and loved idle pranks; so 
turning to Oliver, he said — 

‘* Here, hand over your crackers, and I’ll make those fellows jump and 
fly like scared rats.’’ 

Taking the crackers, he crept softly up to the group, and soon succeeded 
in edging himself close to the fire. 

‘‘Holloa!” exclaimed he, pointing to a distant window; ‘ what’s 
that ?” 

Every head was turned towards the window, and as a dozen voices asked, 
‘* What ’s there? ”’ he thrust the crackers deep into the fire. 

‘* Don’t you see what’s there ?”’ replied he to their question. 

‘*No!” said the boys. 

‘Nor I either,” answered he with a laugh. 

The boys were promising to pay him for his joke, when bang — bang — 
came the noisy crackers into their midst. Away they rushed —down went 
the chairs — some of the boys lay sprawling on the floor — some cried — some 
laughed — the scene was one of utter confusion. 

The Teacher who was mending his pens at his desk, started up. 

‘“‘What’s all this mean! Who put that in the fire? To your places! 
I'll settle for this scandalous behavior! ’’ exclaimed he in a breath. 

The boys took their seats with many a nod and wink, except a little 
fellow named Andrew, who stood with his hands on his face, and erying 
most piteously — ‘‘ Oh, my eye! oh, my eye! ” 

The crackers had struck him. 

After examining Andrew’s eye, and finding it but slightly hurt, the 
teacher put the question to the school — 

‘* Who put those crackers in the fire ?”’ 

There was a deep silence, but no reply. The teacher continued — 

‘‘ No scholar shall quit the school until I know who did this mischief.” 

A little boy who had observed Aaron’s movements stood up and said — 


‘¢Tt was Aaron Hill, sir.”’ 
Aaron was called up. 
‘‘ Did you put those crackers in the fire ?’’ inquired the teacher. 
‘* Yes, sir,”’ said Aaron; ‘‘ but Oliver Naylor gave them to me.”’ 
Oliver was then called up, and the guilt of both being proved, they were 


severely and deservedly punished. 
Theodore, from the moment that Aaron consented to burn the crackers, 
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had been in his seat, very demurely and gravely engaged in looking at his 
book, and by this cunning and hypocritical behavior escaped punishment, 
although he was the real instigator of the uproar. 

But was Theodore happy because he escaped punishment? Oh no; 
he felt guilty, for he knew he had caused the punishment of his friends. 
He felt ashamed to meet them afterwards, for he knew he had injured 
them; and he has often said to me, that, although grown up to be a man, 
he has never forgiven himself for his ungenerous conduct in leading his 
playmates into trouble. Be sure, my young readers, then, that although 
you may escape punishment by cunning and deception, yet your consciences 
will trouble you. The best way is, neither to do nor invent mischief, and 
then the Almighty — your conscience — your teachers —and your friends 
will be at peace with you. F. F. 


THE PORTRAIT—FILIAL LOVE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


(| leaving an immense fortune. It was well known that he 
had an only son travelling in foreign countries, who had 
been educated abroad, and so long had he been absent from 
the paternal roof, that no one could remember his personal 


Sh EVERAL years ago, a great banker died in a large city, 


appearance. 
Some time after, three young men arrived in the city, each 
pretending to be the only son and legitimate heir of the banker’s 
immense wealth. 

The judge caused a portrait of the deceased, an exact resemblance, to be 
placed before the claimants. ‘‘ Whoever,’ said he, ‘‘ pierces with an 
arrow the breast of the portrait, at the place which I have marked, shall 
receive the inheritance.”’ 

The first drew his bow and almost hit the mark ; the second arrow went 
still nearer; but the third, at the moment for taking aim, turned pale, 
began to tremble, and burst into tears. Then throwing down his bow and 
arrows, he exclaimed, ‘‘ I will not aim an arrow even at the breast of my 
father’s portrait. I had rather lose my rightful inheritance.”’ 

‘‘ Noble young man,”’ said the judge, ‘‘ your conduct has proclaimed you 
to be the true son and lawful heir. The two others who have aimed so 
exactly are impostors, for no true son could resolve upon an act insulting 
even to the portrait of his father.”’ 
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THE BREAD FRUIT TREE. 


OW would my readers like to have a plantation of trees, bearing 
sweet, rich cakes on their branches? It would be fine, young 
Sweet-tooth, would it not, to get cake without the trouble of mixing it, or 
the cost of buying it at the confectioner’s? I know you think so, though 
you don’t believe in the possibility of the thing. 

Well, perhaps that thing isn’t exactly possible. But, I assure you, 
there is a tree which bears a fruit so much like a cake made of flour, egg, 
sugar and butter, that you would hardly know the difference between it and 
the cake in your mother’s pantry. This tree is named the Bread fruit tree. 
Its scientific name is Artocarpus. 

The Bread fruit tree is found chiefly in the beautiful islands of the Pacific 
Ocean. It is also found in the islands of the West Indies. 

It is a large tree, growing to the height of forty feet and more. Its stem 
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is thick, its foliage luxuriant, its trunk upright, and its branches spread 
themselves out into a fine globular head. Its leaves are very large, being 
eighteen inches long and eleven broad. Like the palm, it is a noble look- 
ing tree. 

Its fruit is a large berry, resembling the cocoa nut or melon both in size 
and form. It is about nine inches in length. Its skin is green, and it has 
a core in the centre, about an inch in diameter. Between the skin and the 
core, is a white pulp, which becomes juicy and yellow when the fruit is 
ripe. This pulp the South Sea islanders cut into pieces and roast or bake 
it in a hole made in the ground and filled with heated stones. When thus 
baked, it is said to be better than any bread which can be made from wheat 
or corn. Sometimes they boil it, or form it with paste. They also ferment 
it until it is sour. But, however prepared, it is the chief food of the peo- 
ple of those islands, who subsist upon it through a considerable portion of 













the year. 
This tree is also useful for other purposes. Its bark furnishes material 
for cloth. Its leaves serve the islanders for towels. Its wood they make 
into boats and houses. By boiling the juice of its bark in cocoa-nut oil, 
they obtain cement. Thus, you see, this tree is one of the most useful as 
well as beautiful trees in the world. Pity it will not grow in our climate. 
F. F. 
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But it is 

equally true that in the same page you find it recorded, 
. that in their campaigns, the conduct of all and each of these 
individuals was governed by ambition — not patriotism ; per- 
sonal aggrandizement — not the good of their subjects or fellow- 
, countrymen. And what were their several rewards? Alexander 
and Hannibal, a cup of poison; Antony died the death of a suicide ; Pyr- 
rhus was killed by a brick thrown by a Spartan woman; Sylla was killed 
by vermin; Philip, Caesar, Pompey, and Seleucus, were assassinated ; and 
Napoleon died on the rock of St. Helena, an exile from his country. — 


Hope’s British Monthly Magazine 
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THE YOUNG TRUMPETER. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


YOUNG peasant living in Germany, who had 
scarcely attained his twelfth year, quitted 
the paternal roof to seek the means of main- 
taining himself and assisting his poor father, 
who was aged and burdened with a large 
family. He finally engaged himself as a 
trumpeter in the regiment of his country. 
He made himself universally beloved by his 
mildness, his obedience, and his intelli- 
gence. 

His regular conduct and an uncommonly good figure, caused him to be 
rapidly promoted. When sixteen years of age, he was the first trumpeter 
of his regiment. 

Kight years had passed away since the young German had left his quiet 
home, and he was ever saying to himself, ‘‘ When shall I embrace my poor 
father again! How delighted he will be to see me once more.’”? Happy 
in these sweet anticipations, the young trumpeter obtained leave of absence 
for two months. He commenced his journey homewards, with his beloved 
trumpet, and a belt about his waist, containing a hundred pieces of gold, 
the honorable reward of his exertions and his economy. 

Oh! what happy satisfaction did this good son experience in the prospect 
of again seeing his birth-place, after so long an absence — and above all, 
how happy was he to return with the means of relieving his poor father 
— to show him also, that notwithstanding the temptations to which he had 
been exposed, he had returned to him the same honest, affectionate, and 
true-hearted son. 

It was a virtuous illusion —a deceitful hope, which, alas! was never real- 
ized. It was at the close of a very severe winter that the affectionate 
youth started on his journey. The river Rhine was frozen to the depth of 
several feet ; by crossing this, his journey was considerably shortened. He 
had crossed perhaps half the width of the river, and was about equally 
distant from the two shores, when suddenly the ice broke with a noise 
resembling the discharge of a cannon. 
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The unfortunate young man was precipitated into the water, and drawn 
on by the rapid current. Vainly he leaped on the huge pieces of ice which 
were floating about him ; they sank under his feet. Vainly he made signs 
imploring assistance. A crowd of spectators had gathered upon the two 
banks of the river, but no one dared attempt to save him. They raised 
their hands to heaven to show to him their utter helplessness. 

The youth saw that death was inevitable—he knew that in a few 
moments he should be overwhelmed. But he thought of his father, and he 
resolved that his journey should not be in vain. He drew his trumpet from 
his girdle, sounded a martial air that his father had loved, and cried in a 
loud voice to the spectators, ‘‘ My belt contains a hundred pieces of gold. 
I will give fifty to him who shall recover my dead body, and carry the 
remaining fifty to my father.” 

He had scarcely finished these words, when an enormous cake of ice 
rushed over him and he disappeared. 

His body was found some days afterwards. They carried to the unfor- 
tunate father not the fifty gold pieces, but the hundred which were found 
in his girdle. 

But the treasure could not compensate the wretched father for the loss 
of so dutiful a son. The poor old man died of grief. 


DAZZLING ARGUMENT. 


66 OU teach,”’ said the Emperor Trajan to Rabbi Joshua, ‘ that 

your God is everywhere, and boast that he resides amongst your 
nations. I should like to see him.” ‘‘ God’s presence is indeed every 
where,”’ replied Joshua, ‘‘ but he cannot be seen; no mortal eye can be- 
hold his glory.’””, The Emperor insisted. ‘‘ Well,’’ said Joshua, ‘‘ suppose 
we try to lcok first at one of his ambassadors.’’ The Emperor consented. 
The rabbi took him into the open air at noonday, and bid him look at the 
sun in its meridian splendor. ‘‘I cannot,” said Trajan; ‘‘ the light dazzles 
me.” ‘Thou art unable,”’ said Joshua, ‘‘ to endure the light of one of 
his creatures, and canst thou expect to behold the resplendent glory of the 
Creator? Would not such a sight annihilate thee ? ”’ 





Wuy may Dutchmen be said to come into the world ready dressed ? 
Because they are born in Holland. 
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PHEASANTS. 


HERE are several varieties of the Purasant. The common Pheasant 

of England, is a native of Georgia, in Asia. It is completely natu- 
ralized in England. It can be tamed, so as to be fed with poultry ; but 
its extreme timidity prevents it from being thoroughly domesticated. Its 
eggs have been hatched under a hen, and the young ones brought up with 
her chicks ; yet, even then, they scamper away in terror if a stranger goes 
among them. 

The Pheasant loves to perch at night on the branches of trees. The 
larch is its especial favorite, and those who are skilled in catching them, 
always seek them among larches. 

Besides the common Pheasant, there is the Argus Pheasant, so named 
after Argus the Shepherd, who according to the myth of the Greeks, had 
a hundred eyes, and was set by Juno to watch Io. The Argus is a mag-— 
nificent bird with beautiful quill feathers in its tail, which is very long, and 
wings. ‘This species is found in Sumatra and the southeastern parts of 
Asia. 

In the Himalaya, there is a species of Pheasant whose feathers have a 
metallic lustre. The Gold, the Silver, and Reeves’ Pheasant, the tail 
feathers of which are five feet long, belong to China. You have a picture 
of the Golden Pheasant at the head of this article. F. F. 
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MAIA: OR, HOW A LITTLE GIRL LEARNED THE ART 
OF SELF-CONTROL. 


y 


TAR few. There was a smile playing about her lips, and she 

3 had not sewed long before she paused, laid her work on her 

lap, and broke out into a loud ha! ha! ha! 

} Maia was thinking how queer the old couple must have 
g looked when the mouse jumped out of the dish. How could she 
€@ help laughing ? 

But she soon resumed her sewing. The smile left her face, and she 
began to look grave, while her needle kept up its rapid stitch, stitch, stitch. 
She was now thinking of herself and of her folly in yielding to her impulse 
instead of obeying the laws of duty. 

While she sat in this sober mood, the sound of a finely-toned hand 
organ came pealing in at the window. Maia loved music, and the instant 
she heard the sound of the well known air of Jeannette and Jeannot, 
which the organist was playing, she dropped her work and sprang from her 
seat, for the purpose of peeping out at the window. For the moment, her 
impulse governed her. But before she was fairly on her feet, a voice 
spoke softly within her heart and said : 

‘* Maia, is it right to neglect your work again ?”’ 

This question, which came from her conscience, reminded her of her 
promise to control herself. ‘* No,” said she, speaking to herself, ‘* it is 
not right, and I will not go to the window! ” 

Sinking back into her chair, she took up her sewing again. Stitch, stitch, 
stitch, went her bright little needle, as it passed swiftly along the seam, 
while a stream of joy flowed through her heart, as the consciousness of hay- 
ing gained a victory over herself passed over her. 

But the battle was not ended. Old and bad habits are stubborn things. 
They cannot be broken up in a moment. Maia’s impulse had been indulg- 
ed too long and too often to submit without a struggle. Hence, she had 
not sewed many moments, before the music, which now filled the room with 
pleasing sounds, began to act like a charm upon her. 

‘That ¢s a pretty tune,”’ she said, and the speed of her needle slackened 
as she listened with closer attention. Very soon the work dropped on her 
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lap ; when the organ changed its tune and began to peal off a rapid march, 
the little girl could scarcely control herself. 

‘* I will just peep at him a moment,”’ she said, as she rose from her chair. 

** You ought to finish your sewing ;’’ replied her conscience. 

‘* Well, I will after I have looked once; just once; only to see what 
sort of a man is playing that nice organ.”’ 

** But you ought not to waste any more time to day,’’ rejoined her con- 
science, with a twinge that made her heart tingle. 

Maia paused. She remembered her promise, her morning’s fault, and 
her duty. The images of her mother and grandmother stood before her 
mind. Their lessons also came up fresh in her memory; and her con- 
science triumphed. Planting her foot firmly on the floor, she said : 

‘‘T wont go to the window. I will finish my sewing. I will not be the 
slave of my ¢mpulses any longer!” 

This was nobly said. Maia now went back to her chair without the least 
reluctance. Her impulse had felt the power of her will, and was silent. 
She had fairly won the battle and was happy. The organ continued to roll 
off its melodies, but she did not stir. Her bright needle kept up its quick 
stitch, stitch, stitch ; and Maia hummed the tune on her lips which the organ 
player was grinding from his instrument outside. 

So diligently did Maia sew, that her task was finished just as her mother 
returned from making her morning calls. 

‘‘ Have you done the work I gave you this morning, Maia?’’ inquired 
her mother, as her daughter entered the sitting room down stairs. 

“Yes, mother, I have just finished it,” replied Maia, holding up her 
work in both hands for her mother’s inspection. 

“It is very well done, my child. I am glad you controlled yourself 
sufficiently to persevere with it until it was finished.” 

Maia blushed, looked at her grandmother, and was silent. The old lady, 
her grandmother, smiled at her embarrassment; but Maia’s mother was 
puzzled. She soon saw, however, that there was a mystery in the matter, 
and she said. 

‘* What do these significant looks mean 

‘*Q mother,’ replied’ Maia, ‘‘don’t praise me; for I don’t deserve 
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praise.”’ She then went on to state the affair of the birds, the counsels of 
her grandmother, with the story of the mouse in the dish, and of her victory 
over the musical temptation. When she concluded, her mother kissed her 
with great tenderness, and said : 

‘* Courage, my daughter. You have won a great victory. You have 
begun to control yourself. Keep trying and your victory will soon be com- 
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plete. When you feel an impulse, train yourself to pause and think / 
Ask what is right and proper to be done; and then do what appears to be 
duty, and you will be the servant of your impulses no longer.” 

Maia thanked her mother, and promised to be guided by her counsels. 
Just at that moment, the door bell rung. Maia started to open the door, 
but as quickly paused and looked towards her mother, who quietly smiling, 
said : 

‘* Let Mary go to the door, Maia.” 

This was another victory over her impulse, for it had long been her habit 
to fly to the door, whenever the bell rung; and not a few times, had she 
almost knocked the hired girl down in the hall, in her impulsive haste to 
know who was at the door. But now, she restrained herself, and let Mary, 
the housemaid, proceed undisturbed to open it. 

Mary soon returned to the sitting room. Looking in, with her hand on 
the handle of the half-opened door, she said : 

‘‘ Miss Jennie Hatfield is outside, Ma’am — She is afther knowin’ if 
ye’ll let Maia go down strate with her.” 

Maia started again. Her impulse moved her to fly out to Jennie. But 
her sense of propriety held her back ; seating herself again, she looked 
towards her mother in silence. 

‘Do you wish to go with Jennie, my dear ?”’ inquired her mother. 

‘‘ If you please, mother, I should.”’ 

‘“‘ Go, then, Maia ; but be back to dinner. You will have just half an hour.”’ 

‘‘Thank you, mother. I will be sure to be back.” 

Maia was soon at the door, where she found her friend Jennie, with 
another of her companions. Joining arms, the three left the house and 
proceeded down the street. 

As they were walking, they met a little curly spaniel trotting quietly 
along, a little-in advance of his master, who was coming towards the girls. 
The tiny fellow came close to Maia’s feet. Her fear of dogs caused her to 
start slightly, but the thought of what her grandmother had said about the 
harmlessness of such a little creature, kept her from showing any symptoms 
of fear. Thus, by thinking, she controlled her impulse, and did not repeat 
her former folly of running away from a King Charles’ Spaniel. 

After Jennie Hatfield had done the errand, for which she had been sent 
down the street, her companions proposed to prolong the walk to the village 
green. But Maia objected. ‘*‘ It lacks only five minutes of the time for 
me to be at home,”’ she said, ‘‘ and I must go back directly.” 

‘‘ Never mind that,’’ replied Jennie. ‘‘ It is very pleasant on the green. 
Come, let us go, Maia; it wont take long. Come, do go?”’ 
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THE TOMB OF CYRUS. 





“No, Jennie, I can’t. I must gohome now. I promised my mother 
not to stay, and I wont, Good bye.” 





Maia ran from her companions, who wondered why she, who had always 
been so yielding, was now so firm. They did not know that Maia was 
learning the art of self-control. 

I am happy to say, that she did acquire that art pretty thoroughly. She 
had many trials for some time, because her impulses were quick and strong. 
Yet, by pausing to think before acting, and by refusing to act, except as 
the voices of propriety and duty directed, she finally succeeded. Her im- 
pulses were thus reined in with bit and bridle, and’ Maia grew up to be a 
lovely, useful, and happy woman. I hope my readers will succeed as well 
in acquiring the same art. F. F. 





Tue Toms or Cyrus. — Cyrus, the Emperor of Persia, after he had 
long been attended by armies and vast trains of courtiers, ordered this 
inscription to be engraven on his tomb ; namely, ‘‘ O man, whatsoever thou 
art, and whencesoever thou comest, I know thou wilt come to the same 
condition in which I now am. I am Cyrus, who brought the empire to the 
Persians ; do not envy me, I beseech thee, this little piece of ground which 
covereth my body.”’ 
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THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. 


HIS picture is a symbol of life. That beautiful child is treading a 
narrow path, with a deep, dangerous ditch on both sides. Blind to the 
risks of his way, he needs a guide to insure his safety. Unseen by him, a 
lovely angel follows his steps, gently guards him from danger, and kindly 
keeps him in the middle of his doubtful way. If the child will give good 
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heed to the angel and be docile, he is safe. If he is self-willed and obsti- 
nate, he will perish in one of the ditches. 

Such is the language of this picture, my children, and you may depend 
upon it, its words are true. Each of you may see an image of yourself in 
it. That path represents life. The child is a type of every boy and girl 
in the world ; the angel images the presence of that Good Spirit, who strives 
to lead the young into every right and holy way. 

I have known children who seemed to be blind to the dangers of life. 
They have acted as if they thought no evil could come upon them, do what 
they would. They would indulge in wrong feelings, bad tempers, idle dis- 
positions, habits of impertinence, love of eyil-minded associates, and, in 
fact, almost everything they wished, that was within their power. The 
good spirit chided them, the Bible rebuked them, their friends wept over 
them ; but, alas, they would not heed. What followed? Why, when 
they grew up, they were wicked, unhappy, lost. They perished in the 
ditch of ruin. 

What would you think of a boy who should pretend to wish for a crop 
of beautiful flowers in his garden, if he were to sow thistle seed in it? 
Would n’t you call him a silly boy ? But he would not be half as silly as 
the child who hopes to lead a happy life, and yet refuses to follow the guid- 
ance of the spirit of good ; because obedience to right is the seed of happi- 
ness ; disobedience of ruin. 

Well, I hope all my Magazine children will imitate the child in the pic- 
ture, by allowing the good to guide them into every way of virtue ; for 
beauty, peace, love, honor, and happiness are found only in the paths of 


righteousness. F. F. 





A KING’S ARGUMENT. 

CHRISTIAN King of Hungary, being very pensive, his brother, who 
A was a gay courtier, was desirous of knowing the cause: ‘‘ Oh, broth- 
er,” said the king, ‘‘ I have been a great sinner against God, and know not 
how to die, or how to appear before God in judgment!’’ His brother, 
making a jest of it, said, ‘‘ These are but melancholy thoughts.’”’ The 
king made no reply; but in the dead of night, sent the executioner to 
sound the trumpet, according to a custom of the country, before his broth- 
er’s door ; who hearing it, and seeing the messenger of death, sprang into 
the king’s presence, beseeching to know in what he had offended him. 
‘* Alas! brother,’’ said the king, ‘‘ you have never offended me. And is 
the sight of my executioner so dreadful, and shall not I, who have greatly 
offended, fear to be brought before the judgment-seat of Christ ?”’ 
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HIAWATHA, THE BELOVED. 


UR best American poet, Longfellow, has written a beautiful poem 

called ‘* Zhe Song of Hiawatha.’’ I think it will please you to 
read it, when you are a little older. That you may know something about 
it, I will relate some portions of Hiawatha’s history. 

Hrawatua was an Indian. His father was the Westwinp. His mother’s 
name was Wernonau. She died soon after Hiawatha was born. His 
grandmother, old Noxomrs, daughter of the moon, brought him up in her 
wigwam. As soon as he was old enough to learn, she taught him a song 
about the fire-fly. Here it is, — 


‘** Wah-wah-taysee, little fire-fly, 
Little, flitting, white-fire insect, 
Little, dancing, white-fire creature, 
Light me with your little candle, 
Ere upon my bed I lay me, 

Ere in sleey: I close my eyelids.” 


Hiawatha was an inquisitive little fellow. One evening as he stood at 
the door of the wigwam, he saw the bright moon rise above the waters of the 
lake. He noticed tnat it had spots upon it, and asked his grandmother, 
what they were. Now, Mrs. Nokomis was not much of an astronomer ; 
yet she had her notions of things. So she explained to Hiawatha the cause 
of the shadow on the moon, by saying, — 
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“Once a warrior, very angry, 
Seized his grandmother, and threw her 
Up into the sky at midnight, 
Right against the moon he threw her, 
’T is her body that you see there! ”’ 





I dare say Hiawatha thought the warrior was a very cruel as well as a 
very strong man ; but as he did not know anything about astronomy, he, 
of course, believed his grandmother’s story, as devoutly as Nokomis _her- 
self. 

Seeing a rainbow one day, he asked, ‘‘ What is that, Nokomis?’’ The 
good old lady replied,— 


“*T is the heaven of flowers you see there; 
All the wild flowers of the forest, 
All the lilies of the prairie, 
When on earth they fade and perish, 
Blossom in that heaven above us.”’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
This was a beautiful conceit. It probably satisfied the little Indian boy. | 
But it was, as you know, no more true than his grandmother’s story about | | 
the moon. | 
One night, Hiawatha waked at midnight. The owls were hooting and | 
laughing in the forest round the wigwam, and their noises terrified him. 
Rising from his bed of deer skins, he said, 
‘* What is that? What is that, Nokomis?’’ The good old lady pacified 
his fears by saying, — 


* That is but the owl and owlet, 
Talking in their native language, 
Talking, scolding at each other.’’ 


As Hiawatha grew older, he wandered about his native forests, studying 
the habits of the birds and beasts. He grew very fond of them. ‘The 
birds he named “ Hiawatha’s chickens ;”’ the beasts ‘‘ Hiawatha’s broth- 


ers.”” 


When he grew to be a youth, Iacoo, a marvellous story-teller and a 
friend of Nokomis, made him a bow of ash, with a cord of deer-skin, and 
some oaken arrows, ‘‘ tipped with flint and winged with feathers.”” As he 
presented them to the thoughtful boy, he said, — 


“Go, my son, into the forest, 
Where the red deer herd together; 
Kill for us a famous roe-buck — 
Kill for us a deer, with antlers.” 
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Proudly did Hiawatha stride into the forest with his bow and arrows. 
As he passed, the robin and the blue bird sang to him, and said, — 


“ Do not shoot us, Hiawatha!” 


And pert little Aps1paumo, the squirrel, sprang 


“In and out, among the branches, 
Coughed and chattered from the oak tree, 
Laughed, and said between his laughing: 

‘ Do not shoot me, Hiawatha!’ ” 


And even the rabbit 


“ Sat erect upon his haunches, 
Half in fear and half in frolic, 
Saying to the little hunter, 

* Do not shoot me, Hiawatha!’ ”’ 


But Hiawatha paid no regard to robin, blue bird, squirrel, or rabbit ; his 
thoughts were on the red deer. He sped through the forest, therefore, un- 
til he came to the river. There he saw a noble deer, with lofty antlers, and 
beautiful form. His heart trembled, but, 


“ Then, upon one knee resting, 
Hiawatha aimed an arrow. 
Scarce a twig moved with his motion — 
Scarce a leaf was stirred or rustled, 
But the wary roe-buck started — 
Stamped with all his hoofs together, 
Listened, with one foot uplifted, 
Leaped as if to meet the arrow — 
Ah, the singing, fatal arrow, 
Like a wasp it buzzed and stung him ! 
Dead he lay there in the forest.’’ 


Hiawatha now bore his prize home to the cabin of Nokomis, with a proud 
and throbbing heart. The old lady was as proud as he. She made a coat 
for him from its skin, and a banquet in honor of him from its flesh. The 
villagers, who went to the feast, praised Hiawatha greatly, and called him 


‘« Strong-heart.’? What Hiawatha did when he became a man, I will tell 
F. F. 


you hereafter. 


Diocrngs. — Diogenes walked on a day with his friend to see a country 
market, where he saw ribbons, and looking-glasses, and gimcracks, and he 
said to his friend, ‘‘ How many things are there in this world of which 
Diogenes has no need !”’ 


14 





THE STORY THAT MRS. DAY TOLD HER DAUGHTER 
MARY. 


[* a beautiful volume entitled ‘‘ Mary Day,’”’ and published by J. P. 
Jewett & Oo., I find a story which Mrs. Day told her daughter Mary 
the day after that little girl had showed some unwillingness to sew accord- 
ing to her mother’s wishes. 

The next morning, when Mrs. Day sat down to her sewing, she called 
Mary to sit by her and learn to sew again. Mary took her work cheerfully, 
asking, ‘‘ Shall I sew six stitches, mamma ? ”’ 

‘Yes; and then you can play, or do whatever you please.” 

Mary sewed six stitches well and quickly. ‘‘ I think I’ll sew six stitches 
more,”’ she said ; ‘‘ I can work so much better than I could yesterday ”’ 
When she had done these, she asked her mother to tell her a story. 
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Her mother thought a moment, and then began. ‘‘ There were three 
boys, whose names were John, James, and William. One day they har- 
nessed their old dog, Hero, into a small wagon and drove him to the top of 
along hill. There they got in and rode to the bottom of the hill. When 
the wagon was once in motion, their own weight would earry them down ; 
so that the dog was not obliged to draw them at all, but only to run to 
keep out of the way of the wagon. At the bottom of the hill they got 
out, and the dog drew the empty wagon back again, the boys walking be- 
side it. So they rode down hill and walked up several times; and fine 
sport they found it. They laughed and shouted and enjoyed themselves 
very much. ‘hey had some reins fastened to Hero’s mouth, which they 
held by turns; and a whip, with a snapper on the end of the lash, which 
they snapped and flourished ; but they were very careful not to strike the 
dog with it, for they loved the old fellow. And how could they help it? 
He had played with them so heartily, yet so kindly, almost every day since 
they could remember ; and now he did just what they told him, and never 
gave a growl.”’ 

‘* Hadn’t the boys any little sister to ride with them ?”’ asked Mary. 

‘* No; they had but one sister, and she had grown to be a large girl.” 

ms Well, I wish they’d take me to ride down hill with the dog sometimes,”’ 
said Mary. 

‘“‘ They live too far from here for that.’’ 

‘* Well, then I wish Henry and I could have a dog and ride down hill.”’ 

‘* Do you want to hear the rest of my story ?” asked Mrs. Day. 

Mary answered that she did ; and her mother went on. 

‘* The boys’ father wanted them to pick up apples. He called them 
loudly, so that they all heard him ; and they knew well what he wanted ; 
for he had told them beforehand that the apples must be gathered that day. 
They had just seated themselves in the wagon, ready for a start down the 
hill. 

‘* William sprang out as quickly as he could, saying, ‘ Come, boys ; let’s 
go. See who'll get there first !’ 

‘** 7 don’t want to; it’s too bad,’ answered the others. 

«Come, boys; father wants us,’ said William. ‘ We ought not to 
wait.’ 

‘** He wants us to pick up apples; and it’s mean work ; I don’t like 
it,’ said John. 

‘* * Perhaps he’ll pay us,’ said James. ‘ Mr. Stimpson gave his boys 
half a dollar apiece for picking up his apples.’ » And, with a spring, he 
followed William, who was already on his way home. 
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*«* Well, I spose I must,’ said John, or father’ll make me. And he 
slowly got out of the wagon and turned the dog’s head towards his broth- 
ers. 

‘* When they reached the house they all took their baskets and went to 
the orchard with their father, who set them to work. 

** Now, which of these boys do you think was the best, Mary ?”’ 

‘**T think William was,’’ answered Mary. 

“6 Why ? ”? 

‘* Because he minded the best.”’ 

‘* They all obeyed their father ; they answered his call, and went to their 
work as he told them.” 

** But William felt the best.’’ 

** So he did ; he obeyed from the heart. He did it to please his father 
and because it was right. James obeyed in hopes to get some money by so 
doing ; and John because his father was the strongest and could compel 
him. Neither James nor John showed any goodness in the matter. Now, 
which boy would you rather be like? and which one do you think you are 


most like ?”’ 
‘“‘T think I was like John yesterday about my sewing; for I sewed be- 


cause I had to,”’ said Mary. 
And, after thinking a moment, she added, ‘‘ To-day I think I am some 
like James, and some not.”’ 


** How is that ?”’ 
‘* Why, I sewed as well as I could ; for I wanted you to let me go and 


play with Henry ; and that was like James. But I wanted most to please 
you and be good; and I think that was like William.”’ 

** Don’t you think you ought always to be like William ? ”’ 

‘* Yes, mamma ; but sometimes ['don’t want to, and then what shall I 
do?” 

*« Overcome the don’t-want-to feeling at once ; drive it out as soon as you 
feel it; obey without waiting a minute. That is the best way. And, if 
you then whisper the little prayer, ‘ God help me to be good,’ he will help 
you, and you will be a good and happy girl.”’ 

After this, Mary always took her sewing quickly and pleasantly when her 
mother told her to do so ; and it was not long before she formed the habit 
of getting it at the right time without being told. 





A Noste Drummer. — A drummer, who had been taken prisoner, was 
commanded by the enemy to sound a retreat. He replied ‘* T’hat is what I 


was never taught.’ He beat his drum, and cried, ‘‘ Onward! onward!” 
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THE CROSS AND THE TREASURE. 


Rl’ any of my little readers should travel in Spain or Italy, 
they would meet very often with a cross, made of wood or 
iron, standing by the road side. Whenever a Roman 
m Catholic approaches one of these, he kneels, or crosses 
himself and offers a short prayer. In olden-time, as a 
A pious traveller was journeying on alone, he saw before him a 
| cross laying upon a broad stone. Not satisfied with merely 

) kneeling before it, he caught it up in his arms, and pressed it to 
WO his bosom ; when lo! what should he discover but a large treasure 
concealed beneath the cross? The way-worn pilgrim wept for joy, and 
gratefully receiving the ‘‘ God-sent ’’ bounty, travelled on more than ever 
determined never to forget the cross. And now my little bright-eyed friends 
let me show you what a treasure you may find by taking up the cross. 

Henry Hudson was a Sabbath School Scholar ; a good boy, though natu- 
rally of a bold and quick temper. One afternoon he was returning home 
from school with several of his mates, swinging his satchel upon his arm, 
and singing merrily, when a rough, unmannerly boy came behind him, very 
rudely knocked his hat into the street, and aggravated the insult by laugh- 
ing heartily at his impudence. Poor Henry! it was a bitter moment for 
him ; a more severe struggle he never had. 

‘* You are a coward if you do not knock him down, Henry,”’ cried the 
other boys. ‘‘ He shouldn’t do that to me without receiving ‘as good as 
he gave.’”’ For a moment he faltered — his eyes flashed — the warm blood 
came rushing up into his face—his hand almost involuntary became 
clenched — but it was only for a moment. He recollected the Saviour’s 
command, ‘‘ bless them that curse you.” It was a heavy cross, yet he took 
it up manfully. His countenance became calm — the little hand opened, 
and he offered it to his rude assailant — ‘‘ You have injured me,”’ said he, 
‘‘ without a cause; but I freely forgive you, and if [ ever can do you a 
kindness, don’t fear to ask me.” Almost thunder-struck, the boy at first 
hung his head for shame, then his heart melted, and with tears in his eyes 
he took the hand of Henry, and heartily confessed his fault. The cross 
was indeed heavy, but what a treasure Henry found under it, in an approv- 
ing conscience, the devoted attachment of this reformed boy, and the 
genuine respect of all his school-mates. 

Little readers, never forget the cross, there is always a treasure under 
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SQUIRE JENKINSON’S NIGHT-CAP. 
(2x) QUIRE JENKINSON could get no rest. He had a noble 


4 mansion, fine pleasure grounds, and a beautiful carriage 
drawn by beautiful horses. His table was supplied with 
every luxury, and his friends were the most cheerful com- 
panions in the world ; but still Squire Jenkinson could get 
iN no rest. Sometimes he went to bed early, and sometimes he 
went to bed late ; but whether late or early it was just the same. 
} **There is no peace for the wicked,’ and there was no rest for 
Squire Jenkinson. 

He applied to his friends, who told him to take exercise, and to drink an 
extra glass of grog before he went to bed. He applied to the doctor, and 
he gave him laudanum and opium ; but in spite of exercise, and grog, and 
laudanum, and opium, no sound rest could he obtain. At last he consulted 
Thomas Perrins, his gardener. Now Thomas Perrins was an humble Chris- 
tian, and well knew that his master feared not God ; that he was unjust, 
cruel, and oppressed the widow and the fatherless, and that his conscience 
troubled him ; so Thomas told him that old Gilbert Powel, who lived hard 
by on the waste land, always slept famously, but that perhaps he wore a 
different kind of a night-cap. 

Mistaking the meaning of Thomas Perrins, away went Squire Jenkinson 
with one of his best night-caps in his pocket, to exchange it for that of old 
Gilbert Powel, which he had washed and well aired ; and when night came 
he went to bed in good spirits, hoping to have a comfortable night’s sleep: 
but no! though he put it on in all shapes, and placed himself in all pos- 
tures, Squire Jenkinson could get no rest. 

As soon as the sun rose, he hastened to the cottage on the waste land, to 
know how Gilbert Powel had rested, when Gilbert told him that he thought 
he had never had a better night’s rest in all his life; and was quite delighted 
with his new night-cap. 

Perplexed and cast down, Squire Jenkinson then went once more to his 
gardener, to tell him of the ill success which had attended his plan of bor- 
rowing the night-cap of Gilbert Powel! 

‘Tt cannot be Gilbert’s cap,” said he, ‘‘ for he wore one of mine, and he 
tells me that he never had a more comfortable cap in his life.’’ 

‘‘Ay, master,”’ said Thomas Perrins shaking his head significantly, as he 
leaned on his spade, ‘‘ but to my knowledge he wears another cap besides 
the one you gave him, the cap ofa quiet conscience, and he who wears 
that, is sure to sleep well, let him wear what other cap he pleases.” 
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GAIN, my dear children, 
we meet for a moment’s 
chat. I suppose, how- 


ever, I must be brief in 

what I say this fine 

i June weather. The green 
2, grass, the rustling trees, the 


and the glorious sunshine, have 

too many attractions not to draw 

> you to themselves and leave you 
little time for quiet reading in doors. 

And yet, remember my children, you 
have duties in doors in June, as well as in 
December. You must not expect to be 
always out, because it is pleasant. Your 
studies, and your domestic duties, have 
claims upon you, which may not be inno- 
cently neglected. No child should pass a 
day, without performing some useful labor, 
and adding to his stock of knowledge. And 
it is only by uniting duty with recreation 
that true pleasure can be obtained. 

Some of you are great lovers of fun. 
Frolic, merry-making, laughter, and jollity 
are your delight. This is all very well, if 
not carried too far. But did it ever occur 
to you, that there is such a thing as being 
too funny? There is a time to laugh, I ad- 
mit; and I love to see children with mer- 
riment in their eyes, and humor playing 
round their lips. Yet, if they forget that 
life is a real, earnest, serious thing, and de- 
mands something besides fun, they make as 
great a mistake, as would a boy, who should 
insist on substituting the games of the play 
ground for the studies of the school-hours. 
Remember, then, while there is a time to 
laugh, there is also a time for hard study, 
and earnest work; and that he who works 
and studies most, will enjoy his hours of fun 
the best. 

Some boys, aye, and girls too, permit 
their love of fun to degenerate into mischief. 
I will mention an instance. A boy, named 
HEDLEY, was told by his mother, at the 
end of his school holidays, to gather up his 


books and other matters, and pack his 
trunk in readiness to return to school. Now 
Hedley was enjoying his holidays so well, 
he felt no wish to return to school. So he 
neglected to get his trunk ready for several 
days. 

At length, his mother spoke to him in 
very positive terms. ‘“ Hedley,’’ said she, 
“ pack your trunk directly! ”’ 

With an air of affected dignity, Hedley 
bowed to his mother and returned to his 
chamber. After a few minutes, he opened 
the door, and standing at the head of the 
stairs, cried out: 

** Mother, my trunk is packed.’ 

Surprised at his ready obedience, his 
mother ascended the stairs and entered 
Hedley’s chamber. There she found his 
trunk packed, sure enough; but not with 
books or clothes. The young rogue had 
filled it with the house-maid’s dust pans 
and brushes, with old boots and shoes, with 
shells, geological specimens, and rubbish 
from the closets. His mother gazed with 
surprise at this medley, and then turned to 
Hedley with a stern aspect. But the frol- 
icsome fellow looked at her with such a 
comical expression, while he hummed the 
air of a favorite tune, that her anger died 
away, and she joined with him in a hearty 
laugh at his nonsense. 

Now all this was very funny, and Hedley 
did it out of a love of fun, and not from a 
malicious disposition. Yet, you can all see 
that he carried his fun to an improper 
length. He allowed it to interfere with that 
respect and obedience which every boy 
owes to his mother, and was therefore highly 
censurable. 

You, my children, must avoid all this. 
Be merry as skylarks, cheerful as crickets 
on the summer hearth, lively and friskish 
as colts in a bountiful pasture, but never 
permit your fun to lapse into mischief; 
never carry it so far as to cause pain or 
uneasiness to others, or as to negleet your 


own duties. Let your motto be Dury first, 
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frolic next. Do this, and your merriment 
will contribute to your own and others’ 
pleasure. 

And now, once more, adieu. When I 
write my next month’s chit-chat, I hope to 
tell you something about my travels in the 
west; for while you are reading this, I shall 
probably be looking on the beautiful rivers 
and grand prairies of the mighty west. 
Well, then, my beloved children, farewell. 
I give you my hand. Shake it heartily. 
Good bye! 

Now for my correspondence. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota, March 22, 1856. 


Mr. Forrester — Dear Sir: As many of 
your little readers are writing to you, will a 
few lines from a little boy in the far west be 
acceptable? I am twelve years old, and have 
lived in Minnesota almost four years. I do 
not have the chance for schooling which many 
of the little boys do east. I mean to improve 
my advantages. I do have and hope to be 
something in the world yet. I find your Mag- 
azine a great help to me; I have taken it over 
ayear. LI always think the last number the 
best; and think I could not possibly get along 
without it. I have found out some of the 
puzzles, and found out the way into Aunt 
Sue’s Labyrinth. As many of your readers 
have given a description of you, I think it is 
my turn. I think you are about five feet ten 
inches high, rather corpulent, with a very 
smiling happy countenance; forty to fifty 
years of age, with hair somewhat gray. .I 
should like to see you very much. If I should 
ever go to Boston, could I not have the privi- 
lege of calling on you? 4H. B. Morrison. 


The privilege of calling on me? Cer- 
tainly, Master Henry. Call by all means, 
and then you can judge how far your ideal 
of my worthy self is correct. I hope my 
Magazine will continue to interest you and 


help to make you a good, useful, and happy ] 


man. Success to you, Master Harry. 
South Newbury, Vt., April 8, 1856. 


it that long life and wide-spread fame which it 
deserves. 

I have tried to find some ‘ new children” 
for you, but have not yet succeeded — though 
my courage has by no means failed —and I 
have strong hopes of obtaining a prize soon. 
I send herewith one dollar for the Magazine 
the present year — it is a little behind time, I 
know — but you must make some allowance 
for the hard snow storms, and the cold weather 
we had last winter, and if prompt payments 
hereafter will be any atonement, I shall hope 
to balance accounts with you sometime. 

I am anxious to see that much-talked-of 
‘‘Phiz.” But whether, as ‘ Nellie ” says, it 
should prove to be the ‘“‘ worst looking one 
that could be found,” or the reverse, it matters 
very little; for the ‘‘ Phiz * of your heart and 
mind, which is much more valuable, and 
which, none in all the Magazine family can but 
think, noble, kind, and good, is seen every 
month, on the pages of your Magazine, and is 
stamped in undying characters upon the hearts 
of all its readers. 

Iam, with great pleasure, one of those read- 
ers, and a sincere friend of F. Forrester Esqr. 

Eva L. CHAMBERLIN. 


A venerable man’s blessing on thee, warm 
hearted Eva, for your good wishes, so beau- 
tifully expressed. May the sunshine of 
my heavenly Father’s face, cheer and warm 
your glad heart for ever. 

Norfolk, April 3, 1856. 

DeaR Mr. FORRESTER: We have taken 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine ever since it was 
published; and we like it very much. We 
have taken it so long, (this is the ninth year) 
that we should hardly know what to do with- 
out it. As the others are trying to inform you 
how you look, though, very likely, they do 
not any of them think right, I think that I 


| will attempt a description —I think you have 


| 





a high forehead, blue eyes, long nose, long 
chin, and gray hair; in short, a very pleasant 
ooking old gentleman. 

But, Mr. Forrester, you will have your pic- 
ture in your Magazine very soon, will you 
not? I need not say that we should be very 


Mr. Forrester — Dear Sir: I have now | happy tosee you here; however, I would advise 


taken your Magazine fifteen months, and like 
it very much. If I may be allowed to judge of 
its merits by its effects, here in the land of 





you to wait until some of the show-drifts dis- 
appear, for I fear you would be obliged to stay 
80 long, that your numerous Magazine family 


Ethan Allen, I should say that it carries with | would suffer from the delay. 


it sunshine and gladness, not unmingled with 
instruction, wherever it goes; and I only wish 





Iam one of your many readers, 
L. B. Cow Es. 
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I think I shall take your advice, my | take it this year. I like it very much. 1 also 


young friend, for really it would be queer 
if in visiting you I should get frozen intoa 
snow-bank, wouldn’t it? Whew! it makes 
my fingers tingle to think of it. As to my 
portrait, it will appear in the next January 
number, and then we shall see about the 
long nose, long chin, and other et ceteras 
with which my children have adorned ( ?) 
their Editor. 
Lynn, April 5, °56. 

Mr. Forrester — Dear Sir: I have taken 
your excellent Magazine five months, and I 
like it very much. I see by your Magazine 
that your subscribers are trying to guess what 
kind of a looking man you are. I think that 
you are about forty years old, a high forehead, 
hair slightly gray, black eyes, and everything 
like a good old gentleman. 


From one of your subscribers, 
CHARLES BESSOM. 


Naperville, Ill., April 7th, 1856. 
DEAR Mr. Forrester: I have never taken 
your excellent Magazine until this year, which 
I regret very much. I do think that Nellie 
ought to be severely punished for describing 
you as she did. I do not believe she is right, 
for I do not think that the editor of such a 
good book could be such a looking person as 
she appears to think you are. For my part, I 
have a very different opinion of your looks. I 
think you are about forty-eight years of age, 
six feet tall, a high forehead, black, mingled 
with gray curls, blue eyes, large nose, rather 
large mouth, and a smile ever ready at your 
call; and, upon the whole, a pretty good look- 
ing man. I hope you will favor the readers 
of your good little book with your portrait. 
I think it will be a long time to wait until 
next January. I am sorry you can not have 
it in some number before that time. How- 

ever, I will try to wait patiently. Good bye. 

Ever yours, 
ADDIE HOBSON. 


Bravely said, Addie! I feel safe now 
against the attacks of Nellie on my poor 
phiz. Such a defence as you make for me 
is worth having. A thousand thanks, Ad- 
die, and may your shadow never be less. 


Cincinnati, Jan. 8th, 1856. 


DEAR MR. FoRRESTER: I have taken your 
Magazine for the past year, and I intend to 


take this opportunity to write to you, and send 
you a few transpositions and a puzzle; if you 
think them worthy, please insert in your Mag- 
azine. 
Tsheam, a river in Europe. 
liiissssppm, a river in North America. 
Nagegs, a river in Asia. 
Onzaam, a river in South America. 
Ewn Roky, a city in the United States. 
Why is a dead dog’s tail like a turnpike 
gate? Yours truly, 
WELLINGTON ROSS. 
North Tunbridge, Vt., April 11, 1856. 
Mr. Forrester: I now write you again to 
let you know what I have done. Friday, April 
11, I started out to get new subscribers for 
your Magazine, for it was my birthday. I 
travelled over five miles, and got but one. W. 
M. has got his Magazines, and thinks they are 
nice. I am the son of a farmer, who went to 
Boston a good many times before the cars be- 
gan to run. My grandmother lives with us. 
She is ninety-two years old. She can read, 
and likes to read Uncle Toby’s Library. We 
are making maplesugar now-a-days. I should 
like to have Esq. Forrester make us a visit, 
and get some to eat and carry home if he 
pleased. I have got one brother and one 
sister; they are away at school, and have been 
for a long time. My cousins are going to 
write, and I must close. 
PETER F. SMITH. 
All right, Peter; you are a fine fellow, in 
my opinion, and I should like to eat some 
maple sugar at your house; but, you see, 
an old fellow like me can’t get so far from 
home very often. But if you should send 
me a cake of it to my office I would try to 
eat it for your sake. What do you say? 


North Tunbridge, April 15th. 

DEAR Mr. FoRRESTER: As my cousin gave 
me the privilege of sending a line to you with 
his, I thought I would improve the opportu- 
nity. I hardly dare to write to a gentleman 
of your standing in society, but I wanted to 
tell you how very much I like your Magazine. 
I think it is one of the most interesting Maga- 
zines for children that I ever saw. I wish it 
came every week instead of every month. My 
father died when I was but four years old, and 
when I was six I came to live with my cousin, 
and have lived here ever since. I like your 
Uncle Toby’s Library very much, what I have 
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seen of it. If I give you my opinion of your 
looks, I should say you were considerable tall, 
chestnut hair, rather curly; dark blue eyes, 
very expressive; high, broad forehead, light 
complexion, and rather a long nose. As for 
your being an old gentleman I do not believe 
one word of it. I think you are not more 
than thirty-five or forty, certainly. I think 
you will have to forgive Nellie, for I do not 
think she really meant any harm in describing 
your looks. I hope you may long live to write 
to the children. 
This from your friend, 
MATTIE. 


North Tunbridge, Vt., April 15th, 1856. 

FRANCIS FORRESTER, Esq.—Dear Sir: Hav- 
ing an opportunity ofsending a letter, Ithought 
I would write one to you. My cousin, P. F. 
Smith, permits me to send one with his. Al- 
though I am not a subscriber to your Maga- 
zine I am a constant reader of it. I think I 
shall subscribe for it another year, if I am 
alive and well, although I am daughter of a 
widow. My cousin is very kind, and gives me 
the privilege of reading your Magazine. I 
like it very much, and Uncle Toby’s Library, 
too. I have read five of those books. I live 
close by my cousin, so that I have a chance 
to read the books that he has. I have read in 
your Magazine what a great many thought 
about your looks. I will tell what I think 
about it. I think you are not very tall, blue 





eyes, perhaps, dark hair, and about thirty or 
forty years old. I think I have written all 
you will want to hear, except my age and my 
name. I am thirteen years old this month, 
and my name is, 
LAMILA FOLSOM. 
What a beautiful cousin’s nest that must 
be in North Tunbridge. How I should like 
to peep at it, and take Peter, Mattie, and 
Lamila on my knee. What a nice time we 
would have. 
Foxcroft, Me., April 18th, 1856. 
Mr. Francis Forrester: I have taken 
your Magazine a year, and intend to take it 
another. I like it very much indeed, particu- 
larly, the story of Milly Cranch, which I hope 
will come out well in the end. I am impatient 
for the next number to come. As some of 
your subscribers are giving their opinion of 
your looks, I will try to give mine. I think 
you have black hair, hazel eyes, high fore- 
head, and are very handsome. I could not 
get out any of the puzzles but one, then father 
helped me. You don’t care, do you, Mr. For- 
rester? 
ELLA VAUGHAN. 
Not at all, Ella; only I think you might 
learn to get some of them without help. 
Ask your father for a thinking cap, and then 
try again. You will find out all about 
Milly in this number of my Magazine. 
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ILLUSTRATED REBUS No 4. 





GRAMMATICAL CONUNDRUMS. 


1. What active verb serves for the name of 
a dog? 

2. a what way did the learned pig die gram- 
matically? : 

8. When the Governor pardons a convict, 
what nee rule does he illustrate? 

4. What particular grain of corn suggests 
this sign 3? 

5. What is there about a church-steeple that 
reminds you of your school exercises? 


6. What letters of the alphabet remind one 
of drinking? 

7. What letters of the alphabet does the ripe 
scholar love best? 


ENIGMA No. 18. 


I with borrowed silver shine — 
What you see is none of mine. 
First I show you but a age teg 
Like the bow that guards the Tartar; 
Then the half, and then the whole, 
Ever dancing round a pole. 

And, what will raise your admiration, 
I am not one of God’s creation; 

jut sprung (and I this truth maintain), 
Like Pallas, from my father’s brain. 
And, after all, i chiefly owe 

My beauty to the shades below. 
Most wond’rous forms you see me wear — 
A man, a woman, lion, bear, 
A fish, a fowl], a cloud, a field — 

All figures heaven or earth can yield; 
Like Daphne, sometimes in a tree, 

Yet am not one of all you see. 
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ENIGMA No. 19. 


I from my parents differ more 

Than ever offspring did before. 

My father, like vain Phaeton 

May well be deemed Apollo’s son. 

My mother, of much humbler birth — 
One of the daughters of the earth — 
ng pe thus my birth you trace; 

Yet I proceed from warm embrace. 
Oft my fierce sire and yielding mother 
Prove the destruction of each other. 
Enough of them, my duty’s _ 
They, quiet in their ashes laid. 

In days of yore an easy life 

I led, and move unmixed with strife; 
Now, every battle gives me birth, 
Where thousands strew the bloodstain’d earth. 
Not a man on me depends, 

But he’s sure to lose his ends, 

Many projects in me centre; 

I’m the sum of many a venture. 

If you have me, hold me fast, 

I shall slip your hands at last. 


ENIGMA No. 20. 


When first my maker formed me to his mind, 
He gave me eyes, yet left me dark and blind; 
He formed a nose, yet left me without smell; 
A mouth, but neither voice nor tongue to tell. 
The world me use; yet oft the fair, thro’ me, 
Altho’ I hide the face, do plainly see 


ENIGMA No. 21. 


All philosophers say that I dwell in the head ; 
That the teal is made perfect through me. 
In cottage or palace I live, it is said, 
But in sadness I ever must be; 
In amusements I’m anxious my form to dis- 


play ; 
But they banish me always in mirth. 
Though first of my kind, *twas declared t’other 


ay 
I was nothing in wisdom or worth. 


CHARADE, No. 9. 


My first, if it fits, may be worn by us all; 

My second has travelled at least from Bengal. 

My whole is your scorn — yet command your 
surprise, . 

I sometimes have governed the good and the 
wise. 


CHARADE No. 10. 


My first possesses pees so great, 
The strongest bend to it as fate; 

My second is by all despised, 

And yet by all is PE prized ; 
Now sunk to earth, trod under feet, 
Then in the most exalted seat, 

My third has such attractive charms, 
It wins e’en dullness to its arms. 


CHARADE No. 11. 


My first is ever dull and sad, 
An emblem meet of woe; 
My second, all in brightness clad, 
A thousand things may learn and show; 
The whole, if nature’s gift, some say, 
An object is of love; 
But should it come another way, 
It might, as you were grave or gay, 
Or mirth or pity move. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES. 


ILLUSTRATED REBUS No. 3.—(Mill, eye on 
S) Millions for (D fence) defence. 


ENIGMAS.— No. 14. A-gin-court. 15. Cod- 


ring-ton { faskiea: } 16. Tongue. 17. Eyeball. 


PuzzLEs. — No. 3. Night-in-gale. 4, Pen-i- 
tent. 


Resvus No. 5. 


Robbers 
Overthrow 
Tenitsni 
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Tell Tale 


EnGLiso Towns.—1. Port-sea; 2. Liver- 
pool; 8. Chat-ham; 4. Hammer-smith; 6. 
Bury-St.-Edmunds; 6. Maid-stone; 7. Put- 
ney; 8. Black-burn; 9. New-castle; 10. Guild- 
ford; 11. War-wick; 12. Peter-head. 


SCRATCH YOUR HEAD. 


AcCROSTIC CONUNDRUMS. 
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ALEXANDER AND FRANK: OR, TRUE AND FALSE 
COURAGE. 


EVERAL boys and girls were playing, one day, on the banks of a 
beautiful pond. After tiring of various sports, one of the boys, named 

Alexander, said : 

‘‘Come, boys, let us make some rafts, and give the girls a sail on the 
pond.”’ 

‘‘That will be capital fun. Let us do it :”’ replied several of the boys. 

‘‘ Well, I know where there are some boards. I got them from the 
saw-mill, and hid them in the woods, last week,’’ said Alexander. 

‘‘ But what shall we do for steering-poles ?”’ inquired one of the lads. 

‘‘T cut some in the reeds, the other day, and they are with the boards,” 
rejoined Alexander. ‘‘ Come, boys! come, girls! let us go down to yonder 
point, and get our rafts. We can havea fine sail on the pond. The 
boards are wide and long, so that every boy can take a girl with him.”’ 

Most of the girls looked doubtfully at this proposal. They hesitated, 
and then began to whisper to each other. This made Alexander impatient. 
Turning to the boys, he said : 
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“Come, Frank ! come, Jerry! come, Pete ! let us go along ; the girls can 
come when they get ready.” 

Upon this, the boy named Frank, replied in a tone which implied a_pur- 
pose already formed : 

‘“‘T think I shall not go with you, Alexander! ” 

‘** Not go, Frank ? why not?” asked the other. 

‘* Because, I don’t think it is safe to go on to the pond upon boards. It 
would not be safe for all the boys to go, because they can’t all swim; and 
I’m sure it is not safe to take the girls. I shall not go, and I advise you 
all to give up the plan.” 

“‘That’s just like you, Master Frank,’’ retorted Alexander, angrily ; 
‘* you always break up our best plans. J suppose you are afraid. But 
the rest of us are not cowards. We will go, and you, with your faint 
heart, may stay behind. You ought to have been a girl.”’ 

The boys laughed at this remark. But Frank blushed at the im- 
peachment of his courage it contained. Yet, restraining his feelings, he 
calmly replied : 

‘‘T am not cowardly, Alexander. You know I can swim as well as any 
boy here ; and for. myself have nothing to fear. But [ will not lead 
others into danger. I will not go.”’ 

‘* Nor will we ; ’’ said several of the girls. 

‘“« I think I won’t, either ;’’ said Jerry. 

** Nor I, either ;’’ added Peter. 

Fragk’s firmness had won them all over to his views of the subject. 

‘“* Cowards, all of you! ’’ shouted Alexander, in a fit of passion. ‘I 
will go alone, and show you what courage can do. And when I bring 
a lot of lilies ashore, you will all want them, I guess; but not a lily will I 
give one of you.” 

Having uttered this taunt, Alexander ran off to search for his boards 
and steering-poles. The children, who were all pretty well wearied out 
with their afternoon’s play, sat down on the grass to watch his movements, 
and to talk the matter over. 

After watching a few minutes, they saw him boist his handkerchief on a 
pole, which he stuck in the split of a board. He then pushed off on to 
the pond, and sailed gaily along to a point opposite the spot where his 
companions were still seated. 

‘‘ There,”’ said Frank, ‘‘ Alexander is right over the deep hole in the 
pond. Should he fall over and get his legs tangled in the lily stems, he 
would be drowned. He is not a very strong swimmer.” 
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‘‘ He is in the water!” shouted Jerry. ‘‘ He has fallen backwards ! 
O dear!” 

This cry brought all the boys and girls to their feet. The sight of 
Alexander’s mishap, put them all in a fright, which was greatly increased 
when they saw that he did not rise to the surface. 

Frank paused a moment ; seeing that Alexander did not rise, he said to 
Jerry : 

‘‘ Jerry, run and call the man in the field yonder!”’ Then, casting off 
his jacket, he plunged into the pond and swam towards the spot where 
Alexander had sunk, while Jerry ran to the field, shouting, ‘‘ Hallo, there. 
A boy in the water! A boy in the water!” 

Alexander rose to the surface, just as Frank began to enter deep water ; 
but was evidently either too weak, or too frightened toswim. He stretched 
out his arms, as if begging for aid, and then sunk again. - Seeing this, 
Frank swam vigorously toward him, and when he came up the second time, 
he seized him by the collar, and by dint of great skill and much effort, drew 
him into shoal water, which, happily, was not very distant. He then took 
him in his arms, and carried him to the shore, which he reached just as the 
man whom Jerry had called, came up. ! 

Alexander soon came to his senses, and was led home pale and dripping, 
to his mother. Frank went with him ; when they parted, Alexander took 
Frank’s, hand and said : 

‘* Forgive me, Frank! I owe you my life. I will never call you coward 
again. You are a truly brave boy.”’ 

Alexander was right at last. Frank’s courage was real; Alexander’s 
false. Like all truly brave boys, Frank was unwilling to expose himself 
or others to danger, for the sake of mere amusement. But when it was 
necessary to face a danger, he did so with a firm will and a strong arm. 
Boys, let Frank, in this thing, be your model! F. F. 


THE ARCHER AND THE ARROW. 


An Archer complained of his arrow, because it did not hit the mark. 
“Tf you had directed me right,’’ said the arrow, ‘‘ I should not have 
failed.” 

We too often blame others, when the fault is in ourselves. 

Some children, when they do wrong things, instead of owning that they 
were in the fault, and being sorry for it, will make the most silly excuses, 
and blame a brother, or sister, or playmate, or servant, rather than lay the 
fault where it properly belongs, to their own naughtiness.— Cobbin’s Fables. 
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THE STORY OF PERSEUS. 


BY REY. C. KINGSLEY. 














Gy HE Greeks, like all other nations, were very fond of wonder- 
¥\4, fulstories. They called them ‘‘ muthot’’ or myths. These 

oy myths are very beautiful, more so perhaps, than the popular 
W 
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@ stories of any other nation. That you may know something 
about them, I will print the Story of Perseus, as written by 
Mr. Kingsley. Of course, you wil] understand that the events 
it records never occurred. But the story will teach you what 
sort of things the Greeks believed in. When you grow older and 

3 read Greek books at school and college, you will find many of 
these myths, and they will interest you very much. But to the story. 
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PART I. 


HOW PERSEUS AND HIS MOTHER CAME TO SERIPHOS. 











Once upon a time there were two princes who were twins. Their 
names were Acrisius and Preetus, and they lived in the pleasant vale of 
Argos, far away in Hellas. They had fruitful meadows and vineyards, 
sheep and oxen, great herds of horses feeding down in Verna Fen, and all 
that men could need to make them blest ; and yet they were wretched, be- 
cause they were jealous of each other. From the moment they were born 
they began to quarrel ; and when they grew up, each tried to take away 
the other’s share of the kingdom, and keep all for himself. So, first Acri- 
sius drove out Proetus ; and he went across the seas, and brought home a 
foreign princess for his wife, and foreign warriors to help him, who were 
called Cyclopes ; and drove out Acrisius in his turn; and then they fought 
a long while up and down the land, till the quarrel was settled ; and Acri- 
sius took Argos and one half the land, and Proetus took Tiryns and the 
other half. And Proetus and his Cyclopes built around Tiyrns great walls 
of unhewn stone, which are standing to this day. 

But there came a prophet to that hard-hearted Acrisius, and prophesied 
against him, and said: ‘‘ Because you have risen up against your own 
blood, your own blood shall rise up against you; because you have sinned 
against your kindred, by your kindred you shall be punished. Your 
daughter Danae shall bear a son, and by that son’s hand you shall die. So 
the gods have ordained, and it will surely come to pass.” 

And at that, Acrisius was very much afraid; but he did not mend his 
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ways. He had been cruel to his own family ; and, instead of repenting and 
being kind to them, he went on to be more cruel than ever ; for he shut up - 
his fair daughter Danae in a cavern underground, lined with brass, that no 
one might come near her. So he fancied himself more cunning than the 
gods ; but you will see presently whether he was able to escape them. 

Now it came to pass that in time Danae bore a son; so beautiful a babe 
that any but king Acrisius would have had pity on it. But he had no pity. 
For he took Danae and her babe down to the sea-shore, and put them into 
a great chest, and thrust them out to sea, for the winds and the waves to 
carry them whithersoever they would. The northwest wind blew freshly 
out of the blue mountains, and down the pleasant vale of Argos, and away 
and out to sea. And away and out to sea before it, floated the mother and 
her babe, while all who watched them wept, save that cruel father king 
Acrisius. 

So they floated on and on, and the chest danced up and down upon the 
billows, and the baby slept upon its mother’s breast ; but the poor mother 
could not sleep, but watched and wept, and she sang to her baby as they 
floated ; and the song which she sang you shall learn yourselves some day. 

And now they are past the last blue headland, and in the open sea ; and 
there is nothing round them but the waves, and the sky, and the wind. 
But the waves are gentle, and the sky is clear, and the breeze is tender and 
low ; for these are the days when Halcyone and Ceyx build their nests, and 
no storms ever ruffle the pleasant summer sea. 

And who were Haleyone and Ceyx? You shall hear while the chest 
floats on. Haleyone was a fairy maiden, the daughter of the beach and of 
the wind. And she loved a sailor boy, and married him; and none on 
earth were so happy as they. But at last Ceyx was wrecked ; and before . 
he could swim to the shore, the billows swallowed him up. And Haleyone 
saw him drowning, and leapt into the sea to him; but in vain. Then the 
Immortals took pity on them both, and changed them into two fair sea- 
birds ; and now they build a floating nest every year, and sail up and down 
happily forever, upon the pleasant seas of Greece. 

So a night passed and a day; and a long day it was for Danae; and 
another night and day beside, till Danae was faint with hunger and weep- 
ing, and yet no land appeared. And all the while the babe slept quietly ; 
and at last poor Danae dropped her head and fell asleep likewise, with her 
cheek against her babe’s. 

‘After a while she awakened suddenly; for the chest was jarring and 
grinding, and the air was full of sound. She looked up, and over her head 
were mighty cliffs, all red in the setting sun, and around her rocks and 
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6 THE STORY OF PERSEUS. 





breakers, and flying flakes of foam. She ‘engi her hands viele and 
shrieked aloud for help. And when she cried, help met her ; for now there 
came over the rocks a tall and stately man, and looked down wondering 
upon poor Danae tossing about in the chest among the waves. 

He wore a rough cloak of frieze, and on his head a broad hat to shade 
his face ; in his hand he carried a trident for spearing fish, and over his 
shoulder was a casting-net ; but Danae could see that he was no common 
man by his stature, and his walk, and his flowing golden hair and beard ; 
and by the two servants who came behind him, carrying baskets for his fish. 
But she had hardly time to look at him, before he had laid aside his trident, 
and leapt down the rocks, and thrown his casting-net so surely over Danae 
and the chest, that he drew it, and her, and the baby, safe upon a ledge of 
rock. 

Then the fisherman took Danae by the hand, and lifted her out of the 
chest, and said : — 

“QO, beautiful damsel, what strange chance has brought you to this 
island in so frail a ship? Who are you, and whence? Surely you are 
some king’s daughter ; and this boy has somewhat more than mortal.”’ 

And as he spoke, he pointed to the babe ; for its face shone like the 
morning star. 

But Danae only held down her head, and sobbed out : — 

“Tell me to what land I have come, unhappy that I am : and among 
what men I have fallen? ”’ 

And he said : ‘‘ This isle is called Seriphos, and I am a Hellen, and dwell 
in it. Iam the brother of Polydectes the king; and men | call me Dictys 
the netter, because I catch the fish of the shore.” 

Then Danae fell down at his feet, and embraced his knees and 
cried : — 

‘Oh Sir, have pity upon a stranger, whom a cruel doom has driven to 
your land ; and let me live in your house as a servant; but treat me hon- 
orably, for I was once a king’s daughter, and this my boy (as you have 
truly said) is of no common race. I will not be a charge to you, or eat the 
bread of idleness ; for I am more skilful in weaving and embroidery, than 
all the maidens of my land.”’ 

And she was going on; but Dictys stopped her, and raised her up, and 
said : 

‘« My daughter, I am old, and my hairs are growing gray ; while I have 
no children to make my home cheerful. Come with me, then, and you shall 
be a daughter to me and to my wife, and this babe shall be our grandchild. 
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For I fear the gods, and show hospitality to all strangers ; knowing that good 
deeds, like evil ones, always return to those who do them.”’ 
So Danae was comforted, and went home with Dictys the good fisher- 
man, and was a daughter to him and to his wife, till fifteen years were past. 
To be continued. 


HUNTING SPIDERS. 


Ture is a tribe of hunting spiders that leap like tigers on their prey, 
and; what is more extraordinary, have the faculty of doing so sideways. 
One of these jumped two feet on am humble bee. They approach the object 
of their intended attack with the noiseless and imperceptible motion of the 
shadow of a sun-dial. If the fly move, the spider moves also, backwards, 
forwards, or sideways, and that withso much precision as to time and dis- 
tance, that the two insects appear as if bound together by some invisible 
chain, or actuated by the same spirit. If the fly take wing and pitch be- 
hind the spider, the head of the latter is turned round to meet it so 
quickly, that the human eye is deceived, and the spider appears to be 
motionless. When all these manceuvres bring the fly within its spring, 


the leap is made with fearful rapidity, and the prey struck down like 
lightning. The redeeming trait in these cruel creatures is their affection 


for their young.— Family Library. 


> 


AN ABSENT-MINDED MAN. —‘‘I heard of a clergyman,’’ says Sydney 
Smith, ‘‘ who went jogging along the road till he came to a turnpike.” 

‘‘ What is to pay?” 

“Pay, sir! for what?” asked the turnpike man. 

‘‘ Why, for my horse, to be sure.”’ 

‘‘ Your horse, sir! what horse? Here is no horse, sir.”’ 

‘No horse? bless me! ” said he, suddenly looking down between his 


legs, ‘* I thought I was on horseback.” 


A Scuootmaster wHo Had Farra 1n tuz Rov. — A German magazine 
recently announced the death of a schoolmaster in Suabia, who for fifty-one 
years, had superintended a large institution with old-fashioned severity. 
From an average inferred by means of recorded observations, one of the 
ushers had calculated that in the course of bis exertions, he had given 
911,000 canings, 121,000 floggings, 209,000 custades, 166,000 tips of the 
ruler, 10,000 boxes on the ear, and 220,700 tasks by heart. 
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THE AFFECTIONATE DAUGHTER—A PROFITABLE 
CUP OF WATER. 


OME children are rude in their manners to strangers. They are very 
polite to those whose good opinion they value ; but harsh and imper- 


_ tinent to persons whom they do not know. This is particularly true, if 


the stranger appears to be poor and unknown. This, in my judgment, is 
very silly. I always despise rudeness in children, as every one does. 
Besides, it is very hurtful to those who practise it. I never knew a child 
benefitted by being rude; but I have known of children, who have de- 
rived great benefit from kind and polite manners to strangers. I will tell 
you of one such case. 

A peasant girl, in Sweden, was drawing water, one morning, from a 
fountain which flowed from a bank by the way-side, in the village where 

















THE AFFECTIONATE DAUGHTER. 


she lived. Just as she filled her pitcher, a horseman rode up to her and 
said : 

“‘ Give me a drink of water, my girl.’ 

Without a moment’s delay, the girl lifted her pitcher to the horseman’s 
lips, and held it while he quenched his thirst with the cool water it contained. 

Pleased with her simple courtesy, he thanked her, and said : 

‘* My girl, if you would accompany me to Stockholm, I would endeavor 
to fix you in a situation more agreeable to you.” 

‘* Ah, sir,” replied the girl, ‘‘ J cannot accept your proposal. I am not 
anxious to rise above the state of life in which the providence of God has 
placed me ; but even if I were, I could not for an instant hesitate.” 

‘* And why ?”’ rejoined the horseman, somewhat surprised. 

‘‘ Because,’”’ answered the girl, coloring, ‘‘my mother is poor and 
sickly, and has no one but me to assist or comfort her, under -her many 
afflictions ; and no earthly bribe could induce me to leave her, or neglect 
to discharge the duties affection requires of me.” - 

‘‘ Where is your mother? ”’ asked the gentleman. 

‘In that little cabin,” replied the girl, pointing to a wretched hovel 
beside her. 

The manner of the girl, so modest and artless, pleased the horseman so 
much, that he dismounted and entered the cottage. There he saw an aged 
woman, lying on a wretched bedstead, covered with a little straw. She 
was weighed down by the weight of many years, and fast sinking to decay, 
owing to her many infirmities. The sight moved his heart, and he said : 

‘‘T am sorry, my poor woman, to find you in so destitute and afflicted a 
condition.” 

‘* Alas, sir,” answered the venerable sufferer, ‘‘ I should be indeed to be 
pitied, had I not that kind and attentive girl who labors to support me, and 
omits nothing she thinks can afford me relief. May a gracious God re- 
member it to her for good,” she added, wiping away a tear. 

This reply affected the horseman deeply. Taking out his purse, he 
placed it in the hand of the peasant girl, and said : 

‘* Continue to take care of your mother; I shall soon enable you to do 
so more effectually. Good-bye, my amiable girl, you may depend on the 
promise of your king.”’ 

Judge of the surprise, if you can, both of the old lady and the girl, on 
hearing these words. It was, indeed, their king, to whom the girl had 
given the water, and whose admiration she had won by her artless sim- 
plicity and unaffected kindness. 

The king of Sweden, his name was Gustavus III., did not forget his 
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promise. On returning to Stockholm, he settled a pension on the poor 
sick woman, and at her death, gave it to’ her daughter, the peasant girl 
who had so kindly held her pitcher to his lips. 

Boys and girls, let this story teach you to be cautious, attentive and kind 
to strangers. You may never meet aking ora noble in disguise. You 
may never gain a reward in money, for such politeness ; but you will gain 
the respect of others, and, what is better still, you will maintain your own 
self respect. F. F. 


HOW TO KNOW PEOPLE. 


\ ] E never learn to know people when they come to us; we must go to 
them to find out how things stand with them. I find it almost natu- 
ral that we should see many faults in visitors, and that directly they are 
gone we should judge them not in the most amiable manner. For we have, 
so to say, a right to measure them by our own standard. Even cautious, 
sensible men can scarcely keep themselves in such cases from being sharp 
censors. When, on the contrary, we are staying at the houses of others — 
when we have seen them in the midst of all their habits and environments, 
among those necessary conditions from which they cannot escape — when 
we have seen how they affect those about them, and how they adapt them- 
selves to their circumstances —it is ignorance, it is worse, it is ill-will, to 
find ridiculous what in more than one sense has a claim on our respect. — 
Goethe. 


A Beavtirut In1ustration.—We have never met with a more instruc- 
tive example of the secret influences of Divine truth upon the heart of a 
child, than the following, which is related of Mary Lundie Duncan : 

When in her fourth year, her little brother struck her in a fit of anger; 
she instantly turned the other cheek, and said mildly, ‘‘ There, Corie.” 
The uplifted hand was dropped ; and when the child was asked who taught 
her to do that, she replied, that she heard papa read it one morning out of 


the Bible at prayer time. 


Tae Comrorts oF Benzvotencr. — When Cato was drawing near the 
close of his life, he declared to his friends that the greatest comfort of his 
old age, and that which gave him the highest satisfaction, was the pleasing 
remembrance of the benefits and friendly offices he had done toothers. To 
see them easy and happy by his means made him truly so. 





JULIUS AND AUGUSTUS. 


JULIUS AND AUGUSTUS; OR, GENEROSITY AND SEL- 
FISHNESS ILLUSTRATED. 


—~ULIUS DE VERNEUIL had already reached the age of 
fourteen, and his heart had never been touched at the sight 
of misfortune. Entirely occupied with his own pleasures, 
he did not trouble himself much about those of others. 
Neither did his mother’s tender exhortations, nor his eldest 

brother’s example have any effect upon his character. 
r In silence Madame de Verneuil mourned over her son’s 
insensibility, which made him disliked by everybody. Julius per- 

Re ceived the tears that his mother shed, but even these could not 
melt his obdurate heart. 

One day, in the middle of winter, Julius, with some of his friends, was 
invited to a little party, where they promised themselves much amusement. 
From some causes having been detained at home, it was almost dark when 
Julius, after bidding his mother a hasty farewell, started to join his young 
companions. When about twenty yards from the house he perceived an 
old man, wan and meagre from hunger and fatigue, who, too weak to hold 
himself erect, was leaning against the wall, and imploring the assistance of 
passers-by. 

No sooner did the poor-beggar hear Julius’ steps, than he cried in a piti- 
ful voice, ‘‘ Oh, my dear sir, help meI beseech you! Give me, for mercy’s 
sake, a piece of bread, and you will have saved my life.”’ 

If Julius had had in his hand the piece of bread that the old man so- 
licited from his pity, I can readily believe that he would have given it to 
him, but to have procured it he would have been obliged to return to his 
home, and Julius was too selfish to deprive himself of a minute’s pleasure. 
He therefore replied thus : 

‘* My good friend, I cannot possibly stop ; pardon me, but pressing bu- 
siness — indeed I can do nothing for you.” 

‘* There is naught, then, left me but to die!’ replied the old man, in a 
weak voice. ‘Oh, Father in heaven, I commend myself to Thy mercy !”’ 

These words, uttered in so despairing a tone, chilled Julius with fear ; 
remorse filled his heart; he was about, for the first time in his life, per- 
haps, to yield to a feeling of humanity, when suddenly one of his compan- 
ions met him. | 

‘Well, Julius!” said he, ‘“‘ what have you been amusing yourself 
about? We have been waiting for you nearly an hour.’’ 





JULIUS AND AUGUSTUS. 





























































‘Tam coming! Iam coming!”’ replied Julius, in rather a hesitating 


voice. 

And he followed his companion, but not without turning his head more 
than once to look back at the beggar, for his conscience whispered to him 
that he was doing very wrong in not aiding the poor man when in such ex- 
tremity. In truth, notwithstanding all that occurred during the evening to 
distract his thoughts, he could not enjoy any pleasure. 

In the midst of the evening’s amusements the image of the old man fol- 
lowed him continually ; he saw nothing but that unfortunate being dying of 
hanger. At last the party broke up, and Julius returned home to his 
mother. 

Hardly had he entered the house when his brother Gustave appeared be- 
fore him, with an agitated look. 

“Oh, Julius! if you knew what a misfortune has happened! You have 
been to the party enjoying yourself, while I have been witness to a heart- 
rending spectacle.” 

At these words Julius grew pale. 

‘“‘ What have you to tell me, Gustave ?”’ he replied in a trembling voice. 

**You had not been gone quite two hours, my dear brother, when one of 
the servants came and told us that a dead man was lying a few yards from 
the house. Immediately my father and I went to the spot, and there in- 
deed we found a poor old man stretched on the ground, appareritly without 
life. Assisted by the domestics, we carried him into the porter’s room; he 
was not dead, he had only fainted. Father sent immediately for the physi- 
cian, who, after having visited the sick man, informed us that it was solely 
the want of food which had brought him to this frightful condition, and 
that there was no hope left of calling him to life. Two hours sooner, ad- 
ded the physician, I could have saved him, but he is now reduced to sucha 
weak state that he cannot long survive. And, alas! the unfortunate man 
expired about half an hour since.” 

No sooner had Gustave finished speaking, than poor Julius fell fainting 
at his brother’s feet ; the latter, frightened at this unexpected occurrence, 
called loudly for assistance. His father and mother, hearing his cries, ran 
instantly to him, accompanied by some of the domestics. They gathered 
around Julius, employing every means to revive him, andin a short time he 


. 


recovered his senses. 

‘* Ah, why did you restore me to life?”’ cried the poor child bursting 
into tears ; ‘‘I am unworthy to live after the dreadful crime that I have 
just committed. It is I! yes, it is I, who have been the cause of this old 


man’s death! ”’ 
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All pressed him to explain himself., He then related an account, inter- 
rupted by tears and sobs, of his heartless conduct toward the beggar. 

“Yes, itis I!”’ he repeated, in accents of despair, ‘‘ it is I who have 
killed him!” 

Never, during his whole life, did he forget this event. Deep and lasting 
remorse imbittered the rest of his days. : 


Augustus, the son of a rich farmer in Picardy, had an excellent heart ; 
he was amiable, polite, and affable; to love him it was only necessary to 
know him. 

One beautiful summer’s day, Augustus, with some of his friends, made 
up a small party to take a walk in the neighborhood of the village. Pure 
and innocent was the gaiety of this little group, as with light and bounding 
steps they started on their way. 

After having walked all the morning, they at last arrived on the banks 
of ariver. Some of them now proposed that they should take a bath to 
refresh themselves. The proposition was immediately accepted, and in a 
few minutes the children were enjoying themselves in the clear and limpid 
water. Alas! asad accident soon changed into sorrow the delight which 
shone in their faces. Almost all the boys had returned to the shore, when 
one of them, named Joseph, wishing to prove his bravery, advanced impru- 
‘dently toward the middle of the stream. The current carried him along ; 
he was sinking, and not one of his companions had the courage to hasten to 
his assistance. Augustus no sooner perceived the danger in which Joseph 
was placed, than, without any thought for his own safety, he threw himself 
into the water. God blessed the efforts of this generous boy, and, while 
his young friends on the bank stood watching him, trembling with hope and 
fear, Augustus succeeded in rescuing the drowning boy. | 

Joseph could not sufficiently express his thanks to his brave and gener- 
ous friend. Deeply affected, and with tears in his eyes, he embraced him 
warmly. All the little group pressed around Augustus, making tbe air re- 
sound with his praises. This accident, thanks to its happy issue, rendered 
the children’s joy yet more lively ; but it was now time for them to return 
to their homes. 

On entering the house that evening, Augustus made no mention of the 
noble deed that hé had performed ; he was too modest to be in the least vain 
of it. In a short time he retired to rest, and pleasant dreams visited him 
during his slumbers. 

The following morning he had hardly placed his foot on the threshold of 
the door, when he perceived himself suddenly surrounded by his little 
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14 A WAGGISH WAGONER. 


companions of the former day, accompanied by tke prefect of the village 
and Joseph’s parents. 

‘* You have sayed the life of my son,” said Joseph’s mother, ‘‘ and you 
have saved my life also.”’ 

‘* My brave lad,”’ said the prefect to him, in his turn, as he placed a gar- 


_ land on Augustus’ head, who vainly endeavored to escape from such an honor, 


‘* receive this testimony of the high esteem with which your conduct has in- 
spired all the inhabitants of our village.” 

At this moment Augustus’ father, attracted by the noise without, made 
his appearance. As soon as he heard the cause of it, tears of joy streamed 
down the honest old man’s cheeks. 

‘*My Augustus! my dear son!” he cried, embracing him warmly, ‘‘ you 
have done a good action — you have saved the life of a companion even at 
the peril of your own, and you did not even speak of it.” 

‘* My father,” replied Augustus, modestly, ‘‘ in acting thus I only per- 
formed my duty. Whatever good qualities I may possess, it is to you alone, 
and to your example, that Iowe them. Deign, then, to accept for yourself 
this garland, for it belongs to you much more justly than to me.”’ 

All present applauded this touching mark of filial affection, which only 
increased the love and respect that every one felt for the good youth. Since 
that day Augustus has enjoyed throughout the village a justly acquired rep- 
utation for courage and goodness. 





A Waaetsn Wagoner. — A wagoner on being asked what he had in his 
wagon, replied, 
“ Three-fourths of a cross, and a circle complete, 
An upright where two semi-circles meet; 
A rectangle triangle standing on feet; 
Two semi-circles, and a circle complete.”’ 
Three-fourths of a cross is T. A circle complete isan O. An upright 
where two semi-circles meet, is a B. A triangle standing on its feet is 
an A. ‘Two semi-circles are CC, and a circle isO. TOBACCO is what 


was in the wagon. 





’ 


‘‘Reapin’ Speviin’, anp Spanxines.’’— A bevy of little children 
were telling their father what they got at school. The eldest got grammar, 
geography, arithmetic, ete. The next got reading, spelling and definitions. 
‘‘And what do you get, my little soldier?’ said the father to a rosy-cheeked 
little fellow who was at that moment slily driving a tenpenny nail into a 


door panel. ‘‘ Me ?—oh, I gets readin’, spellin’, and spankings.” 
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LILIAN AND MABEL; OR, HOW ENVY WAS CON- 
QUERED BY LOVE. 


¢6 7 DO hate that Mabel Bell! She is a sly, designing girl; I won’t 
speak to the proud, poverty-stricken creature any more. See if I 
do!” 

Such was the angry language of a pretty black-eyed miss, named Lilian 
Grey, to her companion one day, as they walked together on their way 
home from school. As she spoke, her eyes flashed, her face grew pale, 
and her lips quivered with excitement. Her friend looked at her with 


astonishment, and replied : 
‘QO Lilian, how can you talk so about Mabel Bell! She is the most 
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inoffensive girl in the school. All the girls like her, and I am surprised 
to hear you say you hate her.”’ 

‘‘ Well, I can’t help your surprise, Henrietta. I hate Mabel Bell, and 
I shall take no more notice of her. That’s certain!’’ and Lilian stamped 
her pretty little foot firmly on the ground by way of adding force to her 
assertion. 

‘But why do you hate Mabel?”’ asked Henrietta, as she looked into 
her friend’s face with her large soft blue eyes swimming in the tears which 
Lilian’s strange words had caused to flow. ‘‘ What has Mabel done?” 

“Done? Why, didn’t she cast a proud, scornful look at me to-day, 
when she took my place at the head of the class? Didn’t she toss her 
head and curl her lip in a manner which said, as plainly as looks could say 
it, ‘I am as good as you any day, if I am poor.’ I saw those haughty 
looks ; and I’ll let her know she 7s n’t¢ as good as she fancies. She is only 
a poor washerwoman’s daughter, and I’ll not speak to her any more, the 
proud, hateful thing ! ”’ 

‘¢ I’m very sorry you feel so, Lilian, because I think you only fancied that 
Mabel looked proud,” replied Henrietta; ‘‘I thought she looked half 
sorry that you missed the word, and had to lose your place. Of course, 
she was not to blame because you missed ; and you certainly would not 
have wished her to answer incorrectly when she was able to give the right 
answer, would you ?”’ 

‘©Of course not,’’ answered Lilian, pettishly ; ‘‘ but she need n’t have 
looked so proudly. Tt was her disdain, and not her triumph, that vexed 
me.”’ : 

‘*« Ah, Lilian,’ replied Henrietta, ‘‘I am afraid you are envious at 
Mabel’s success, and that makes you fancy what you do about her proud 
looks.”’ 

‘¢ Envious, indeed!” exclaimed Lilian, while a bitter sneer distorted her 
lips. ‘* Envious? Do you think Lilian Grey would envy such a minx as 
Mabel Bell, the washerwoman’s daughter? I wish you toknow, Henrietta, 
that when I envy any one she must be at least my equal !”’ 

‘‘ How strangely you talk, Lilian. I always thought Mabel Bell was 
equal to any of us. She is certainly the best scholar in our school ; and if 
she is poor, there is not a more gentle, lady-like girl than she is, in the 
whole village.” 

Upon hearing this remark, Lilian’s passion overflowed. She could en- 
dure no more. Bursting into tears, she replied: ‘‘ You are as bad as 
Mabel, and I won’t speak to you again.”’ With this silly outbreak of anger, 
Lilian left Henrietta, and hurried to her home. 
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Henrietta was right. Lilian was envious because Mabel Bell, a poor 
widow’s daughter, excelled her in all branches of study. That morning, 
she had won her place at the head of the only class in which Lilian had 
for some time stood first. This fact led Lilian’s envy, which had long 
rankled undiscovered in her breast, to manifest itself in the petulant manner 
just described. I hardly need to say that Lilian felt no better on reaching 
home, than she did while talking to her faithful friend, Henrietta. Her 
envy burned like a fire in her heart, while she half unconsciously despised 
herself for harboring it in her bosom. Poor Lilian! All the luxury of 
her beautiful home could not make her heart happy so long as it cherished 
that envious flame. 

But painful as it was, she did cherish it. That afternoon when she met 
Mabel Bell in the street, she returned her kindly greeting with a sneer, 
and passed her without speaking a word. At school, the next day, she 
treated the poor girl with similar scorn. She also tried to stir up others to 
treat her in the same way. She did all that malice could suggest to annoy 
her for several days. 

Mabel Bell felt this treatment very keenly. She was a meck, sensitive 
girl, and felt an unkind look more than many others would feel a harsh 
word. Still, she would not resent it. She bore it very quietly. Yet her 
spirit was wounded, and she went home several times to weep, and to say 
to herself : ‘‘ Why does Lilian Grey treat me so unkindly ?” 

But May-day was at hand. The girls were to have a holiday. A May 
party was proposed and agreed to. A May queen was to be chosen, and 
the girls met the day before to elect her. When the vote was taken, it was 
found to be equally divided. One half voted for Mabel Bell. One half — 
for Lilian Grey. 

Lilian’s eyes flashed angry fires at her unconscious rival. But Mabel 
quenched them by stepping quietly forward, and saying in a voice of great 
tenderness : 

‘‘ Let our Lilian be queen! Let me crown her queen of May to- 
morrow.” . | 

There was some demur to this, at first, among the girls. But Mabel 
coaxed one and laughed at another, until they all agreed that Lilian should 
be their queen. And then, away they went to the woods to gather ever- 
greens and prepare for her coronation. 

Lilian’s heart smote her when she heard Mabel’s proposal. She knew 
that it would have afforded Mabel great pleasure to be queen, herself. 
She felt that in yielding to her, after the treatment she had received, she 
had done a noble act. Then, a feeling of shame crept over Lilian’s breast, 
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and, rushing into her cheeks, covered them with blushes. Her heart yearned 
toward Mabel. She longed to ask her forgiveness. But her pride checked 
this longing, and she said in her heart, ‘‘ Shall the rich Lilian Grey ask 
poor Mabel Bell’s pardon? Never! Mabel Bell ought to give way for 
me. What right has a washerwoman’s daughter to think of being queen 
of May?” 

Foolish Lilian Grey! This proud thought drove all gentle feeling from 
her breast; the flame of envy burned anew, and filled her heart with 
wretchedness and pain. 

May day arrived. The girls met, a gay looking bevy, wreathed in 
flowers, their cheeks rosy with the hues of health and beauty. They es- 
corted Lilian to the roots of a venerable oak, where they had prepared her 
throne. There Mabel crowned her. Mabel’s brother placed the sceptre 
in her hands. ‘The whole party bowed before her throne, and did homage 
to her as their queen, while Mabel sung a May song in a voice so sweet, 
and in which there was so much of love and sadness mingled, that its tones 
went to Lilian’s heart. 

When the crowning was over and the party broke up for a ramble over 
the fields, Lilian glided to Mabel’s side. Passing her arm gently round 
Mabel’s waist, she whispered in her ear : 

‘Mabel, I have treated you unkindly, because I envied you. Your 
kindness has made me despise myself. Will you forgive me, my dear 
Mabel? And shall we be friends again ?”’ 

Mabel’s heart was too full to allow her to speak. But she passed her 
arm tenderly round Lilian’s waist, and while her large hazel eyes swam in 
tears of love, she imprinted a kiss on Lilian’s lips, which said that to her 
the past should be as if it had not been. Then those girls were friends 
again. Mabel’s love had overcome Lilian’s envy. 

And thus it is always, my children. Love is stronger than pride, 
mightier than envy, and more beautiful than the loveliest angel that ever 
floated over the bowers of paradise. F. F. 





Two Ears, two Evzs, anp two Hanps. — Child, you have two ears, 
and only one mouth. Learn from this to listen much and to speak little. 

You have two eyes, and only one mouth. Learn to observe more than 
you talk. 

You have two hands to work with, and only one mouth to eat. Learn 
to work more than you eat. 


Think much, and use hands, ears, and eyes, 
But little speak, if you be wise. 
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A] HEN Hiawatha became a man, he stood at the head of all his 
tribe. No one could surpass him, either in the lore or the 
craft of Indian life. Indeed, the story tells some strange 
things about him. It says: 
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“ Swift of foot was Hiawatha; 
He could shoot an arrow from him, 
And run forward with such fleetness, 

That the arrow fell behind him !”’ 
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This is what I call a big story; but never mind. The Indians believed 
it. You can think as you please about it. I advise you to set it down as 
a fable. You may do the same with Hiawatha’s famous mittens and 
moccasins. They were 











“Magic mittens made of deer-skin; 
When upon his hands he wore them, 
He could smite the rocks asunder, 

He could grind them into powder. 

He had moccasins enchanted, 

Magic moccasins of deer-skin ; 

When he bound them round his ankles, 
When upon his feet he tied them, 
At each stride a mile he measured!” 











Having such great skill and such wonderful mittens and moccasins, our 
Indian very naturally wished to achieve some great deed. He had been 
told by his grandmother, how his father Mupsexeewis, the West Wind, had 
ill-treated his dead mother, the beautiful Wenonau ; and his heart burned 
with desire to avenge her death. So Hiawatha journeyed across the prairies 
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THE STORY OF HIAWATHA. 


and over the rivers, to the kingdom of the West Wind. ‘There he met his 
heartless father : 


“ Filled with awe was Hiawatha, 
At the aspect of his father; 
On the air about him wildly 
Tossed and streamed his cloudy tresses, 
Gieamed like drifting snow his tresses, 
Glared like IsHkoopan, the comet, 
Like the star with fiery tresses.”’ 





Old Mudjekeewis was proud to see Hiawatha. He greeted him kindly, 
and told him the story of his lifé. Hiawatha listened, 


“ But his heart was hot within him, 
Like a living coal his heart was.” 


Having heard his father’s story, he cried : 


Took her young life and her beauty, 
Broke the lily of the prairie, 
Trampled it beneath your footsteps; 


“Tt was you who killed Wenonah, 
| 
You confess it! You confess it! ”’ | 

| 
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Then was the old man filled with sorrow and remorse. But Hiawatha 
rose in the might of his strength. With his magic mittens, he smote the 
rock, and hurled the fragments on his father. For three days, as the 
legend says, this great battle lasted. Hiawatha conquered at last, and old 
West Wind bade him go back to his people and work wonders for their 
good. He closed his advice, by saying: 


“ And at last when death draws near you, 
When the awful eyes of PAuGuK 
Glow upon you in the darkness, 
I will share my kingdom with you, 
Ruler shall you be thenceforward 
Of the North-west wind, Keewaydin.” 


Satisfied with this promise, Hiawatha started for home with a heart at — 
rest. On his way, he called on an ancient Arrow Maker in the land of 
the Dacotahas. This old man made very choice arrow-heads. But I sus- 
pect Hiawatha was drawn to his lodge by something besides the fame of his 
famous arrows ; for 


“ With him dwelt his dark-eyed daughter, 
Wayward as the Minnehaha, 
With her moods of shade and sunshine, 
Eyes that smiled and frowned alternate, 
Feet as rapid as the river, 
Tresses flowing like the water, 
And as musical a laughter; 
And he named her from the river, 
From the waterfall he named her, 
Minnehaha, Laughing water.”’ 


‘Having seen the face of this beautiful Indian maiden, and purchased 
some arrow-heads of her ancient father, Hiawatha returned to his lodge. 
He told his grandmother his adventures, but the sly fellow said not a word 
about Minnehaha. Do you wonder why? You shall be told hereafter. 

¥. F. 


Tue Excettence or a Prince —The excellent Mr. Jobn Howe, 
hearing a gentleman speaking in praise of Charles I. in a large party, and 
at the same time mixing many oaths with his discourse, mildly but decidedly 
said to him, that he had omitted one great excellence in the character of 
that prince. ‘‘ What is it, sir?’ said the other with eagerness ; ‘‘ what is 
it?’’ ‘It is this,’ said Mr. Howe, ‘‘ that he was never heard to swear 
in common conversation.” 
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THE SOFT THORN. 


THE SOFT THORN. 


ILLIAM GRANTHAM lived in the very heart 

of London, and up to the time when our story 
| commences, he had never been really in the 
| country. William was a boy who would have 
i} shuddered at the commission of any serious 
| crime: as to stealing, or downright lying, or 
injuring any one in a terrible fit of passion, or 
| any such thing, he would. have been perfectly 
4, || shocked ifa person had hinted that he could 

\ || have heen guilty of such things. And yet, we 
Ri a. : grieve to say, William did not shrink from the 
commencement of these sins. His father was a dealer in fruit, and the 
little boy did not mind eating odd bunches of currants and ripe gooseberries, 
when he was commissioned to lay them out for the day’s sale; nor did he 
think it any particular harm to make excuses, although they were not 
strictly true, nor yet to indulge at times in a murmuring and wayward 
disposition, although he never broke out into any fits of passion ; but in all 
these were to be found the seeds of greater evil. 

These beginnings of evil were not hidden from Mr. Grantham’s watchful 
eye ; he knew very well that from little beginnings there often came great 
endings, and he determined to watch every opportunity of checking the 
first beginnings of sin in his little boy. 

Well! William Grantham was spoken to by his father about the different 
faults which that kind parent had observed. But, instead of seeing these 
faults in their right light, and promising to amend, the little boy argued 
with his parent, and maintained that there was no harm in picking odd 
bunches of fruit, or making an excuse, provided it was not a downright 
lie ; or in murmuring and muttering, when he was told to do something he 
did not like, provided he did it in the end. 

The faults, however, of which we have been speaking, continued to grow ; 
and one day, as Mr. Grantham was looking through the glass door which 
separated his back parlor from the shop, he was amazed and grieved to see 
his little son pulling off some-of the grapes from a large hot-house bunch, 
which was at that time sold at the rate of twenty-four shillings a pound. 

‘*Oh dear, oh dear,’’ said Mr. Grantham, ‘‘ I feared it would come to 
this, and I cannot tell where all this will end.” 

To make the matter worse, the fruiterer’s son, when taxed with having 
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taken the grapes, denied it; and although Mr. Grantham declared that he 
had actually seen him, the boy persisted that he had not. 

Just at this time, the fruiterer had occasion to go some miles into the 
country, to see one of the market-gardeners, with whom he dealt. As he 
was going in his own cart, and William would be very useful to hold the 
horse, and as the lad looked as though he would be the better for a drive, 
he determined on taking him with him. Mr. Grantham’s horse was accus- 
tomed to go pretty quick, so he soon left the smoky town behind, and 
William found himself in the midst of green hedge-rows, such as he had 
never seen before. The new shoots of the spring were very long, and 
William Grantham was soon out of the cart to pull some sprigs of the green 
he admired so much.. 

‘‘Why, here’s a funny thing,”’ said the boy, as he jumped into the cart 
again; ‘‘look here, father, these branches have quite soft thorns; regular 
thorns like the rest as far as look goes, but they are as soft as butter,” and 
he began bending one from side to side with his finger. 

‘They are soft because they are young,” said Mr. Grantham; ‘‘ but in 
time theyll become as hard as any of the rest ; even now they have just 
the same shape as the others, and are quite as sharp, only not being stiff 
and strong they cannot prick.’’ 

Time passed on, and when autumn had come, it so happened that Mr. 
Grantham had to pass the very same way again, and William, as before, 
was in the cart. The hedges were still beautiful, for they were now brown- 
ing for the winter, and large bunches of red berries were scattered plenti- 
fully on the branches, and they attracted the attention of Mr. Grantham’s 
son as they had done before. The fruiterer had this time but few moments 
to spare, as he had to be back at his business by an early hour ; he pulled 
up, however, for a moment to allow his son to jump out, and pull some of 
the berries, for which he expressed a wish. ‘‘ But mind the thorns, my 
boy, mind the thorns,’’ said he; ‘‘ they’re not as soft now as when you 
came this way in the spring.”’ . 

But William paid no heed; he made a grasp at a large bunch, and 
although he sueceeded in bringing them off, he scratched his hand dread- 
fully. Nor did the boy’s trouble end there. One of the thorns that stuck 
in his fingers could not be taken out; in vain did he work at it himself 
with a needle, in vain did his mother and the servant-maid do all they could ; 
the thorn remained where it was. At last William Grantham’s hand began 
to swell, the part where the thorn was began to give signs of festering, and 
altogether he felt so ill that the doctor was sent for. Even he found some 
difficulty in extricating the cause of all this trouble ; he had to poultice the 
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24 THE HAPPY FARMER. 





boy’s hand for several days, and finally to use an instrument which put him 
to no little pain. 

All this brought William Grantham very low; and his illness had the 
good effect of making him very meek and willing to listen to instruction. 
He was no longer inclined to argue with his father, but agreed entirely with 
what he said, and promised to amend, with God’s grace, in those points in 
which he had been so seriously at fault. 

‘« You remember,”’ said Mr. Grantham, as he sat by his son’s bed, ‘‘ that 
when you first touched the thorns in that hedge they were soft, but they 
were perfect nevertheless ; they were shaped to a point, and all that they 
required was time to make them capable of hurting any one with whom 
they came in contact. How much they could hurt, you have just had ex- 
perience ; and if you had not the benefit of medical advice, who can tell but 
that your whole body might have become disordered, and that the most 
serious consequences might have ensued? Thus, William, was it with 
the beginnings of your sin; you do not now deny that you ate those 
valuable grapes, and having passed from currants to grapes, you might 
have gone on to money, and finally become a thief in the fullest meaning of 
the word. Sin in the beginning seems small, but give it time and it will 
do fearful hurt ; whenever you are inclined to think little of the beginnings 
of sin, remember THE SOFT THORN.”’ 

ae aad tiie é 

Tue Honest Farmer. — Two farmers having a dispute as to some 
land, an action at law was commenced to determine it. On the day fixed 
for the trial; one of them called on his opponent to accompany him to the 
court, that each might give his own statement of the case. Finding his 
neighbor at work in the field, he said to him, ‘‘ Is it possible you have for- 
gotten our cause is to be decided to-day?” ‘‘ No,” said the other, “but I 
cannot well spare the time to go. You will be there, and I know you are 
an honest man, and will state the case fairly, and justice will be done.” 
And so it proved ; for the farmer who went to the judge stated his neigh- 
bor’s claims so clearly, that the cause was decided against himself, and he 
returned to inform his opponent that he had gained the property. Such a 
character is worth more than the wealth of the Indies. 


Swearing. — A* pious man once being in company where was a gentle- 
man who frequently used the words devil, deuce, etc., and at last took the 
name of God in vain; ‘‘ Stop, sir,’”’ said the old man: ‘‘I said nothing 
while you only used freedom with the name of your master, but I insist 
upon it you shall use no such freedom with the name of my Master.”’ 
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A SLOW COACH. 


HE poor Indian in this picture has a heavy load to carry. The lazy 

fellow in the chair ought to be scourged+for allowing a human being 
to carry him after that fashion. I suppose, however, he would plead the 
| custom of half civilized life in his defence. Perhaps he would say the car- 
| rier is used to such burdens and makes his living in that way. But to my 
| mind the Indian carrier leads a hard life, whether used to it or not. Iam 
| glad I don’t live in a country where human beings perform such services. 
I am glad indeed that we are learning to relieve even the horses from the 
heavy task of conveying travellers on long journeys, and that the iron horse 
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26 INDIAN FABLE. 


with his heart of fire and his lungs full of steam carries them over the hills 
and along the rivers with the swiftness almost of the birds of heaven. 
Remember, my children, it is to Christianity that we are indebted for the 
iron horse, and for those other modern inventions which relieve men from 
the worst drudgery of life. The Christian religion leads men to think ; 
thinking stimulates their powers and leads them to contrive all sorts of in- 
ventions. You do not find such things among unchristianized people. 

















INDIAN FABLE. 


R. FRANKLIN has related, as coming from the lips of a chief of the 
Susquehanna Indians, the following tradition: —‘‘In the begin- 
ning,’’ said this child of nature, ‘‘ our fathers had only the flesh of animals 
to subsist on ; and if their hunting was unsuccessful they were starving. 
Two of our young hunters having killed a deer, made a fire in the woods to 
broil some part of it. When they were about to satisfy their hunger, they 
beheld a beautiful young woman descend from the clouds, and seat herself 
on that hill which you see yonder among the blue mountains. They said to 
each other, ‘ It is a spirit that perhaps has smelt our broiling venison and 
wishes to eat it; let us offer some to her.’ They presented her with the 
tongue: she was pleased with the taste of it, and said, ‘ Your kindness 
shall be rewarded. Come to this place after thirteen moons, and you shall 
find something that will be of great benefit in nourishing you and your chil- 
dren to the latest generations.’ They did so, and to their great surprise 
found plants they had never seen before, but which from that ancient time 
have been constantly cultivated among us to great advantage. Where her 
right hand had touched the ground, they found maize ; where her left hand 
had touched it, they found kidney beans ; and where she had seated herself 
they found tobacco.” | 



















Proraneness Resuxep — Howard, the philanthropist, was seen signifi- 
cantly to button up his coat in the neighborhood of a shoe-shop where he 
heard coarse profaneness. ‘‘I always do this,’ he remarked, ‘‘ when I 
hear swearing. One who can take God’s name in vain, can steal, or do 
anything else bad.”’ 









Onty one Gop. — A little boy, being asked by his mother, how many 
Gods there were, answered, ‘‘ Why, one to be sure.” ‘‘ But how do you 
know that?” said the mother. ‘‘ Because,” replied the child, ‘‘ God fills 
every place, and there is no room for any other.”’ 
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IMPATIENT NELLY. 


} ELLY HUESTON’S father moved from the city in the spring of the 

year into a pretty cottage, with a beautiful garden around it, in the 
country. Nelly was delighted” She had always lived in the city, pent up 
between brick walls and in confined streets. After rambling an hour or 
two over the garden, and forming an acquaintance with the gardener, she 
returned to the house. Running half breathless into her mother’s room, 
she exclaimed : 

“*O, mother, I think our garden is beautiful, don’t you? ”’ 

‘It is very pretty, my dear, and I’m glad you like it ;” replied Mrs. 
Hueston, smiling at her daughter’s enthusiasm. 

‘“‘ Very pretty? why I think it’s perfectly delightful, mamma ;’’ said 
Nelly. Nelly was very fond of the phrase ‘ perfectly delightful.” 
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**T hope you will always think so, Nelly,’’ replied Mrs. Hueston. ‘ Per- 
haps it only pleases you now, because it is new to you. You may wish 
yourself in the city again when the novelty of a country life wears off. 
You know you are a little fickle-minded sometimes.” 

Nelly blushed slightly at this allusion to one of her chief faults, and said : 

**T know I shall not get tired of this place, mamma. But I want you 
to give me a little spot for a garden of my own. John says he will give 
me lots of seeds and plants. Will you let me havea garden spot to myself, 
mother ?” 

‘* Certainly I will, Nelly, if you will promise to take care of it under 
John’s direction.”’ : 

‘**O thank you, dear mother, thank you! Won’t it be nice to have a 
garden all my own! I'll have roses, violets, pinks, bachelor’s buttons, 
dahlias, sweet peas and all sorts of flowers init. It shall be called ‘ Nelly’s 
garden.’ QO won’t it be nice ;’’ and Nelly clapped her hands and skipped 
over the floor for joy at the thought of having a garden bed to herself. After 
thus expressing her delight, she turned to her mother and asked, 

‘¢ When shall I have it, mother ?’’ 

** Perhaps you had better wait until your father comes home. He will 
select a spot for you, and give John orders to prepare it.” 

Nelly’s face clouded a little at this remark. She did not wish to wait. 
So, after a moment or two of sober looks, she went to her mother’s side and 
looking very earnestly into her face, said, in her most coaxing tone of voice : 

‘* Please, mamma, won’t you let me have my garden to-day? John 
says he will help me, and I do so want to be making it, I don’t know what 
todo. Please mamma, do speak to John yourself. Papa will agree to it, 
I know. Please mamma, do!’’ 

‘* You are impatient as ever, I see, Nelly. However, I will gratify you 
this time. You shall have your garden to-day. I will go and speak to 
John.” 

‘* Thank you, dear mother, thank you ;” replied Nelly, as she offered her 
rosy lips to her mother for a kiss. 

Mrs. Hueston kissed her pretty little Nelly. Then putting on her sun 
bonnet, she took her hand and led her into the garden. With the aid of 
John, the gardener, a suitable spot was selected. He supplied her with 
tools and seeds, and, in a few minutes, the little girl was busily engaged in 
shaping it to her fancy, in sowing the seeds, and in planting flowers. So 
diligent was she, and so much did John aid her, that, before night, her 
garden was pretty well prepared, and Nelly went to bed that night with a 
very happy heart. — 
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Early the next morning the little girl was found earnestly gazing on her 
garden. John saw her and asked : 

‘* What are you looking for, Miss Nelly?” 

“‘ T want to see if my seeds have come up ;”’ replied Nelly. 

John laughed as he replied, ‘‘ Your seeds come up? No, Miss Nelly. 
They won’t be up for a week.” 

‘A week? O dear!” exclaimed Nelly, with a disappointed look. And 
not liking to be laughed at by the gardener, she ran into the house. There 
she found her father. 

‘* Pa,’’ said she, ‘‘ how long does it take for flower seeds to come up?” 

‘‘That depends on what they are, on the state of the soil, and on the 
weather, my child. But why do you ask me?”’ 

“«T sowed some yesterday in my flower bed, and I want to know when 
they will come up.” 

‘“‘ You must be patient, my Nelly. Perhaps some of them will appear in 
about a week, some in ten days, and some probably not under a fortnight.” 

‘QO dear, how tedious!’ said Nelly as she ran out of the room. 

‘“*T cannot tell you how many times that day Nelly seated herself beside 
her garden, watching for the coming up of her seeds, and wondering why 
the plants hung their heads and looked so droopingly as they did. But 
before night her impatience became so great that she actually dug up the 
seeds to see if they had sprouted, and the plants to see if they had rooted. 
This folly of course destroyed the plants and so scattered the seeds that 
very few of them ever came up. 

The gardener, who, unknown to Nelly, had watched her actions, told 
Mrs. Hueston what she had done. She told him to say nothing to Nelly ; 
but to lay out another bed near by, and prepare it with just such seeds and 
plants as had been placed in hers, which he did. 

Nelly finding her flowers did not come up directly, lost her interest in 
them. Before the week was out she seemed to have forgotten them en- 
tirely. As her mother feared, she also soon grew weary of the country, and 
scarcely a month had passed, when she sat down, one day, in her arm chair 
and after giving a very impolite yawn, said : 

‘OQ dear, hew I do wish I was in the city again! ”’ 

‘“‘ Why Nelly !”’ her mother replied, ‘‘ I thought you were delighted with 
the country.”’ 

‘‘So I was at first, mamma. But it is so dull here. There is nothing 
going on and nobody to see.”’ 

‘But what has become of your garden. I thought that was to furnish 
you with amusement all summer. Are you tired of it?” 
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‘* My garden did ’nt come to any thing. I expect the worms eat up my 

seeds. ‘There is scarcely a flower in it, and it is all covered with weeds.”’ 
‘‘ I’m sorry, but let us go and see it.”’ 


bed, as that little girl had described it, covered with weeds. Mrs. Hueston 


| then led her to the bed prepared by John at her special request. ‘ How 
| do you like this bed, Nelly ?” she inquired. 

| ‘*Q, it’s perfectly beautiful, mamma! Perfectly beautiful,’’ replied the 
| Tittle girl. 

Mrs. H. then told her, that nothing but her own impatience and idleness 
had prevented her from having a flower bed precisely like it. She told her 
how John had seen her disturb the seeds and plants, and how she had 
ordered him to make a new one as nearly like it as possible. She then 


| 
Nelly and her mother went into the garden. They found Nelly’s flower | 
| 
| 
| 


reasoned with her on the folly of that impatient and fickle temper which 
made her unhappy and cheated her out of the reward of the labor she did 
actually perform. She closed her remarks by saying: 

‘‘L have ordered John to leave your flower bed untouched, that in the 
weeds which cover it, you may see an emblem of the on/y fruit which ever 


| 

| 

} 

| 

} 

| 
grows on the tree of impatience, fickleness, or idleness.’’ 
| Nelly became quite theughtfal as she listened to her mother’s words. 
She saw the folly of her past conduct as she had never seen it before. The | 
| idea of having her life produce nothing but weeds, pained her. She felt | 
sorry for her faults, and resolved to try to do better. She begged permission 

to pull up the weeds from her little garden. | 

‘Tf you will try to pull the weeds out of your heart at the same time, 
you may,” said Mrs. Hueston. | 
** I will try, mother.”’ 
And she did try. Every day Nelly worked at. the garden bed, until the | | 
weeds were all pulled up. As she cleared the soil, John gave her flowers | 
grown in flower pots, which she planted with the mold round them in her 
garden, so that by the fall, it looked very pretty. Iam very happy to | 

add, Nelly’s efforts to weed her heart were also quite successful. She grew | 

less impatient. less fickle, less idle every day. Hence her character im- | 
proved, and became, at length, as much adorned with virtues as her garden | | 
| 


was with flowers. ¥. F. 


A Jewitsuo Maxtmm. —It was a maxim with the Jews, that ‘‘ he that 
did not bring up his son to some honest calling, brought him up to be a 


| nae 
| thief. . 








RANCIS FORRESTER, 
Esq. is notin a writing 
mood this month. The 
old gentleman has been 
sick. As he told you 
last month, he went to 
the far West on an important 

2) mission. While there, he 

was taken sick, and from what I 






| 
| 
{ 
| hard time, while it lasted, with 
bilious fever. However, his venerable con- 
| stitution, assisted by a capital physician, 
won a victory over the disease, and he has 
returned to Boston again. But I doubt if 
he gets to be as smart and sprightly as he 
was before he went West, for some time 
tocome. I saw him the other day. His 
| face was pale, his cheeks hollow, and his 
| step slow and languid. “ Well,” said I, “ Mr. 
Forrester, huw are you to-day? ”’ 
The old gentleman smiled as usual, and 
| said, “I thank you,I am better. I grow 
stronger every day. But,’’ he added, touch- 
| ing his forehead, “I feel quite weak here. 
I was threatened with brain fever during 
my sickness, and I still feel symptoms un- 
der my wig, which tell me that I am not 
yet exactly the same manI was before I 
went West.” 
“ Any one can see that, Mr. Forrester,”’ 
I replied; “and I advise you, sir, not to do 
too much with that lively pen of yours this 
summer.”’ 
Again the old gentleman smiled; but I 
could see an air of sadness stealing over 
his face, notwithstanding. I guessed his 
thoughts. They were on his ‘ magazine 
children,’ as he calls you. He felt con 
cerned lest he should be obliged to give his 
magazine up to the care of others. 
it was so, and to relieve him a little, I said 
to him, 
“You are hardly fit to attend to your 
magazine just yet, Mr. Forrester, and if it 
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would be any relief to you, I will take it in 
charge, at least, for the present.” 

I cannot tell you“how the good old gen- 
tleman’s face shone as he listened to my 
words. But I assure you his smile fell like 
warm sunshine upon my spirit, and his 
reply sounded in my ears like the echo of a 
sweet home-song on the heart of a wan- 
derer. Said he, 

“You are very kind, my son. I accept 
your services. I know you have a rare gift 
to interest children, and I can trust my 
magazine in your hands. And it is quite 
possible I may yet wish to place it under 
your care altogether.” 

This compliment to my talents from the 
lips of the renowned Francis Forrester, Esq., 
covered my face with blushes, and made 
my heart beat pit-a-pat. In fact it quite 
confused me, and I hardly knew what reply 
tomake. Seeing my confusion, he placed 
his hand on my shoulder and said, 

“T am happy tosee you blush at my 
praise. Those blushes proclaim you mod- 
est; and genius should always cherish 
modesty. But what do you say to my 
request ? ”’ 

“ OQ, sir,’ I answered, “ you confound me 
with your good opinion, and I fear you 
over-estimate my talents. I am sure, sir, I 
can never fill your place, nor satisfy the 
readers of your magazine.”’ 

Upon this, the old man looked at me with 
a slight degree of sternness in his eye, as he 
said, “ Young man, I don’t ask you to fill 
my place, I only want you to fill your own. 
If you will help me edit my magazine, I 
will adopt you as my literary child, and 
allow you to call yourself Francis Forres- 


ter, Jr. 
“Francis Forrester, Jr.! What, call 
me Francis Forrester, Jr.? O, sir, the 


honor is too great. What will your maga- 
zine children say? ”’ 


“My children! They will say that I did 
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perfectly right, when they have had a taste 
of your skill. Besides, you know, lam not 
to forsake either them or you. I will tell 
you how to do it, and when I get right smart 
again, I will help you too. With your 
sprightliness and my experience, my maga- 
zine will be more spicy, lively, and popular 
than ever.”’ 

“ But your portrait, Mr. Forrester. How 
about your portrait, sir? You have prom- 
ised to print your picture in your maga- 
zine, you know. Will you do that,if I 
become one of its editors? ”’ 

“ Certainly, certainly! Did you ever 
know me to violate my word, sir? My 
portrait is promised, and it shall appear in 
the number for next January.” 

“ Well, sir, I consent, though with many 
misgivings.” 

“ A fig for your misgivings, young man. 
I don’t want your misgivings, but your 
help. -Suppose now you exercise your skill 
by writing a page of chit-chat, while I look 
over this budget of letters.” 

Upon this, 1 sat down and wrote what 
you have just read. When it was finished, 
I laid it on the old gentleman’s desk. After 
reading it, he looked over his spectacles, 
and smiling, said, 

“ Ah, you rogue. You have put me into 
your chit-chat almost as much as if I had 
written it myself. I think my magazine 
readers will pronounce you a choice ‘ chip 
from the old block.’ You will do, sir.” 

I received this compliment with a low 
bow. Having finished my chit-chat, I make 
my politest bow to Mr. Forrester’s maga- 
zine children. If they like me, I will write 
again on one condition, which is, that they 
must never ask whol am. If they do, I 
shall disappear. That question will dis- 
solve the spell which makes me Mr. Forres- 
ter’s assistant, and change me into a wreath 
of cloud. But until that query is put, I 
shall remain 


FRANCIS FORRESTER, JR. 


Here isa letter which pleases me very 
much. I wonder if my children can guess 
why it pleases me. 





Mr. Forrester — Dear Sir: Several years 
ago I took the ‘‘Forrester’s Boys’ and Girls’ 
Magazine’’ when it was under another’s care, 
but as I did not like it very well, I discontin- 
ued it after taking it twe years, and subscribed 
for another Boys’ and Girls’ monthly. But 
when I heard it had changed hands, I took it 
again, and now I like it very much. My little 
brother and sister often ask me if it is not 
time for another “ Forrester.”” When it does 
come, they are not easily called away, till its 
contents are ali read. 

I am fourteen years old, but think I shall 
take your excellent magazine a good while 
longer. , 

As quite a number of your subscribers have 
described you, I think I will try my skill. I 
think that you are a good-natured, children- 
loving gentleman, of about forty-five. Black 
hair, (perhaps a gray hair here and there) 
dark blue eyes, Roman nose, I guess a pair of 
gold “specs” rest upon it, and a pretty good 
sized mouth. As to height, I guess you are 
neither too short or too tall, but just about 
right, and NoT very /at. 

Your young friend, 
A minister’s son, 
A. M. D. 

Newburyport, 1856. 

Here is a letter from a West Newton boy. 
Iam quite delighted to find he has such 
excellent taste. He sends me answers to 
several puzzles. 

DEAR Mr. ForrESTER: I have taken your 
magazine for three months, and the more I 
read of it, the more I like it. Father has prom- 
ised to buy me all the back numbers, bound. 
I used to take Merry’s Museum, but I like your 
magazine much better, for there are stories in 
it for all sizes of people, and there are a few 
which father likes to read; he is much inter- 
ested in the story of ‘‘ Mother Ingeborg and 
her children.” I have got two subscribers 
for your magazine and they are much de- 


lighted with it. 
Yonr friend, 


H. B. SAvory. 


Here is a letter from Bath, Me. The 
writer answers several puzzles. 

DEAR Sir: I notice that there isa strong 
desire among your correspondents to find out 
how you look, and they are all sending pen- 
and-ink portraits of you. Now I think any one 
would have a desire to see your phiz after 
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seeing sO many imaginary descriptions; not 
only to know how you look, but also to see 
how near right your subscribers are. 

For myself, I am afraid to portray you, for 
fear that I should make you worse than you 
are, unless I should, without giving any idea, 
make you out the handsomest man ir creation. 
Therefore I will only say what all will admit, 
that you must be a happy and pleasant man, 
and try all you canto make your magazine 
such that all who get acquainted with it can- 


not help liking it. 
Truly yours, 


W.S. SWANTON. 


Here is a letter from Setauket, L.I. I 
hope to hear from Henry again. 


DEAR Mr. Forrester: I have taken your 
Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine one year and like 
it very much, particularly the stories about 
Neddie Naylor, Ralph Randolph, and about 
Andrew Anderson. I have got one new sub- 
scriber. I wish to continue another year. 
This subscriber entitles me to one of your vol- 
umes of Uncle Toby’s Library. Please send 
the one about Arthur Ellerslie, or the brave 
boy. Asfor your portrait, I think that you 
are about forty-seven years old, not very tall, 
with rather dark hair. I think you are a good 
deal like the man represented on the first 
cover, with children all around you waiting 
for you to tell them some stories. 

Yours respectfully, 
Henry H. BAYLEs. 


So. Londonderry, Vt., Feb. 6, 1856. 


DEAR Sire: I have now taken your nice 
magazine three years, and like it very much; 
and I like it not only for the nice stories it 
contains, but also for the instruction it con- 
tains. 

As to your description, father says you are 
ajolly old man, and I think so too. You are 
about seventy years old, grey hair, i. e. what 
is left of it; and on the whole a fine, clever 
old fellow, who loves little folks. 

P.S. Iam looking out for the portrait of 
F. Forrester, Esq. 

From your sincere friend, 
E. J. CARPENTER. 


The “jolly old man” wishes his young 
friend a great deal of enjoyment in the 
perusal of his magazine. His answers to 
puzzles, &c. are correct. 


Autaugaville, Ala., June 11, 1856. 

DeaR UNCLE FoRRESTER: Living away 
South, as I do, I can hardly expect that a let- 
ter from me would be of so much interest as 
from one of your own section; but we are so 
much delighted with your magazine, that I 
thought I would write a line; perhaps it might 
encourage you tostill persevere in your labors 
which are of so much profit as well as amuse- 
ment to us. Shall I venture to tell you how 
I think you look ? Well, you are tall, spark- 
ling black eyes,dark hair, pretty teeth, Roman 
nose, florid complexion, don’t use a cane, nor 
tobacco, except snuff. My father is an itiner- 
ant Methodist preacher. Our two years at 
Autaugaville will be out next Christmas, when 
of course we will have to move. When we 
get to our new home I'll try to get you some 
new subscribers. Enclosed is one dollar. I 
will send you another soon. 

KATE THomas DUNCAN. 


Write again, dear Kate. Your letters will 
be welcome. But oh, the snuff! Kate, Kate, 
don’t write me a snuff-taker again. 


Decorah, Winnesheik Co., Iowa, 1856. 

DEAR Mr. FoRRESTER: I’m a very little 
boy, and have to get my mamma to write for 
me, but I want to ask you tosend me your 
magazine another year. Some friend I do not 
know has sent it to me, away out here in 
Iowa this year, and now I send some money 
of my own for it. Would you like to know 
how I got it? Ithink you will be pleased 
about it. Well, about the middle of last Sep- 
tember I asked my mamma toteach me to 
read, and then my papa told me if I would 
learn by Christmas to read so thatI could 
read a chapter in the Bible without help, he 
would give meadollar. 1 have learned, and 
I had rather send my dollar to you than to 
pay it for Christmas toys. Will you please to 
send it tome? for I don't feel as if 1 could do 
without it. My name is 

RUSSELL J. HAZLITT. 


Well done, Master Russell. Only go on 
in the spirit of this letter and you will make 
a good mark on the world one of these days. 


Brattleboro’, Vt., April 21, 1856. 


DeaR Mr. ForrestER:—I have been 
wanting to write you, but have not had time. 
I like your magazine very much. I have 
taken it seven years. I have got four broth- 
ers and one sister; if youshould see what a 
gathering when your magazine comes, you 
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would laugh, I live in Brattleboro’; itis a 
very pleasant town on the Connecticut river. 
If you should ever come here, I should like to 
have you see me. There are two cold water 
establishments here. I was much interested 
in the story about Ralph Randolph. I can’t 
think why it don’t tell more about him. 
If I gave my opinion of your looks, I should 
say you had a high forehead, a Roman 
nose, and grey hair. I think you love chil- 
dren. I don’t believe I can wait till January 
to see your phiz. From your friend, 
Henry F. Burret. 


Thanks, thanks, master Henry, for your 
invitation. If I were to accept all the invi- 
tations I receive, I should be kept trotting 
all the time, and my children would not get 
their monthly feast. As to Ralph Randolph, 
I think he will appear again before a great 
while. My “ phiz’’ will also appear in the 
next January number. So be patient, 
Master Henry, and you shall look the “ old 
gentleman ”’ in the face. 

Dansville, April 8, 1856. 

DEAR Str:—I am a subscriber to your 
magazine. As father has neglected to write 
to you, I thought I would. I think it is the 
most beautiful magazine in the country. I 
send you a riddle. It is this: 


Within a wall as white as milk, 
Behind a curtain soft as silk, 

A golden apple doth appear, 

Bathed in a bath of crystal clear ; 

No door nor window you behold, 

Yet thieves break in and steal the gold. 


The answer is an egg. As I see in the letters 
of your young friends that they are giving a 
description of you, I will give one myself. I 
think you are tall, with grey eyes and hair. 
I think you are rather handsome, good- 
natured, and kind. You must excuse my 
writing, as I am but ten years of age. 

I remain your young friend, 
Mary Brown. 

Welcome, Mary, to my family circle. 
You may have a seat at my editorial table, 
and feast on the good things served up on 
it, as long as you please. 

Westerly, R. I., April 19, 1856. 

DEAR MR. Forrester :—I have a few 
spare moments, and I thought I would write 
a few linesto you. I have taken your maga- 
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zine two years, and have derived great pleas- 
ure from it. I have found the answers to sey- 
eral puzzles. The Shanghail have captured. 
I think the answer to I)lustrated Rebus No. 2, 
is, Wear not too thin shoes. I have noticed 
several of your readers have written what they 
think about your looks. J think that you 
have grey hair, short nose, dark eyes, smiling 
face; in short, 1 think you are the same grand- 
father and those are your grandchildren, that 
are on page 82 in the March number. I send 
you an enigma, which please insert, &c. 

I am composed of 13 letters. 

My 11. 2, 1, 10; is not wild. 

My 9, 2, 1, is a nick-name. 

My 10, 2, 11, is what we do. 

My 6, 2, 12, is an animal. 

My 12, 10, 5, is what we drink. 

My 2, 9, 4, is an animal. 

My 11, 10, 2, 6, 7, is a verb. 

My 8, 13, is the plural of me. 

My 12, 10, 9, 11, is to try. 

My 12, 7, 5, 11, is a pronoun. 

My 9, 1, 8, 12, is a black substance. 

My 10, 5, 6, 7, is an adjective. 

My 7, 5, 1, is an article of food. 

My 12, 10, 10, 11, is to abound. 

My 13, 5, 1, 10, is alike. 

My whole is one of the United States. 

Yours truly, CHARLES ARNOLD. 


Fanny, of Dover, Me., sends me numer- 
ous answers toenigmas, &c. She found her 
way into the labyrinth. Here is her answer 
to charade No. 1. 


Sweet is the fragrant breeze 
Among the flowers of June; 

The bird’s sweet warbling in the trees, 
The lily’s rich perfume. 


Though in each wild and rugged way 
A briar oft reposes, 

Tis very apt to stray 
Concealed among the roses. 


Sweet-briars are found in summer’s store, 
Of garlands bright and gay; 
Sometimes above the cottage door, 
Its graceful branches play. 


Here is a charade she has sent me: 


A preposition is my first; 
One letter add, 

And travellers covered o’er with dust, 
Admittance have. 


My second is for ladies use 
In summer day, 

When farmers with their collars loose 
Harvest their hay. 


Great things are done 
By my third; 
Great victories won 
By my whole. 
F. F. 


PETER PUZZLEGRINDER’S DEPARTMENT. 


PETER PUZZLEGRINDER’S DEPARTMENT. 


ILLUSTRATED REBUS No. 1. 


ENIGMA No. 1. 


I AM COMPOSED OF 21 LETTERS. 

My 4, 15, 3, 12.19, is a small bird eagerly 

sought for by gunners. 
y 4, 18,21, 1, 20, is one of the most cele- 

brated countries of the old world. 

My 5, 8, 4,7, is alarge fish found in the 
river Danube. 

My 6, 19, 17, is an evergreen tree. 

My 10, 14, 16, 15, 11, is a fierce animal hav- 
ing ut four toes on his feet. 
. ly 18, 21, 9, 2, 15, is a fish that swims on its 

ack. 

My whole is what I wish you may all enjoy 
many times before you die. 

WALTER. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


1. Why is the fifth letter of the alphabet the 
most welcome and unwelcome of the twenty- 
six? 

2. When is a policeman good eating? 

8. When is a bad disposition like flour? 

4. When is a chair like the promised land? 

5. What great natural action does a fracas 
in the street suggest? 

6. How may a dead tyrant violate truth? 

7. Why is a dishonest lawyer like a sleepless 
man? 

8. Which is at once the warmest and the 
coldest of garments? 

9. What is the best foreign liquor for sur- 
gical ag td 

10. Why is natural philosophy like an in- 
come tax assessor? 

1l. Why is steam like the Queen on a jour- 


ney? 
i2. Why is aman just married like the guar 
dian of a lunatic? 

18. Why should a poet value severe criti- 
cism? 

14. When does rain ascend? 

15. When a Frenchman speaks of his home, 
what quadruped does he name? 

16. In erecting a house, at what stage does 
it cease to be solid? 

17. I was turning over a volume of modern 
music with a friend learned in the law. There 
were pieces in various times and modes, none 


of which seemed to arrest my friend’s atten- 
tion. At length, we came toa song, the meas- 
ure of which at once engrossed him. In what 
time was it written? 


CHARADE No. 1. 


My first if you do, you won’t hit it; 
My next if zou do, you won't leave it; 
My whole if you do, you won’t guess it. 


CHARADE No. 2. 


My first sometimes gives alittle pain; reverse 
the letters of which it is composed, and it is 
still the same. My second is always to be 
found where there is a public disturbance; 
and wherever my second is to be found, the 
chances certainly are that my first is there 
too. And my first is often my whole, and 
ready todie in the defence of his country, 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES. 


ILLUSTRATED ReEBus No. 4.—(Knot) Not 
one cent ( fort R. I. boot) for tribute. 


GRAMMATICAL CONUNDRUMS. 


. Portray, (poor tray.) 
. By declining the verb to be. 
. He puts a period to a sentence. 
. A note (an oat) of admiration. 
. The passing (parsing) bell. 
. The liquids. 

7. Letter D's. (lettered ease.) 


Enremas. —No.18. Moonshine. 19. Smoke. . 
20. Amask. 21. The letter A. 


CHARADES.—No. 9. Caprice. 10. Load- 


stone. 11. Black-eye. 


Wellington Ross's Transpositions.— Thames, 
Mississippi, Ganges, Amazon, New York. 


Wellington Ross’s Conundrum.— Because it 
has stopped (wagging) a wagon. 
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VIRGINIA BELMONT, THE DECEITFUL GIRL. 


66 NNIE! I received a letter yesterday from Virernta Bextmont,”’ 
said a girl named Esruer to her companion one morning, as they 

walked across the playground of the young ladies’ academy after school. 

‘* So did I,”’ replied Annie. 

‘* What did you do, Annie?”’ interposed several other girls as they 
joined Annie and her friend. 

‘*Q, I have not done anything of special importance, girls,”’ said Annie. 
‘* T was saying I had received a letter from Virginia.” 


tt tthe 
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«OQ, is that all? Why, I had one from her yesterday,’’ remarked a thin, 
pale faced girl. 

‘* And so did I,”’ said another. 

‘‘Then she has written four of us. Really, I think Virginia is a good 
correspondent. I’m glad she does not forget us, now that she lives in the 
country, enjoying the beauties of nature,’’ observed Annie. 

‘* To four of us!” exclaimed the pale faced girl, ‘‘ Who is the fourth ?”’ 

*“« Esther,’’ replied Annie. 

‘*T wonder if she has written so lovingly to the rest of you as she has 
to me,’’ said the thin faced girl. And then she added, smiling archly as 
she spoke, ‘‘ Virginia writes me that she loves me better than she does any 
of you.” 

‘“‘O fie! fie !’’ exclaimed Annie, ‘‘ you shouldn’t disclose the secrets of 
Virginia’s correspondence, my dear.”’ 

‘‘ Why!” cried Esther, ‘‘ that’s just what she says to me.” Then, 
taking a letter from her pocket, she read thus : 


‘* My dear Esther: 

‘* I take great pleasure in writing to you, because you are very dear to 
me. ILvalue your friendship very highly. Indeed, I love you better than 
I love any other person in the world, a 





‘« There, that will do, Esther,’”’ said Annie, interrupting Esther. ‘‘ That’s 
precisely like the beginning of my letter. 

‘* And like mine too,” cried the pale faced girl. 

‘J declare, it’s word for word like mine!” added the other girl to 
whom Virginia had written. ‘‘I don’t know what to make of it. Vir- 
ginia can’t be simcere, because she cannot love us all dest. She must 
intend to flatter us for the sake of our good opinions.”’ 

‘* You are right, girls,’ said Annie. ‘‘ Virginia cannot be sincere, of 
course. She wishes us all to think well of her, and has written to each of 
us with high professions of love. I am sorry, for I thought highly of 
Virginia and feel very unwilling to believe her insincere.” 

‘* Well, I won’t speak tovher again,’’ said Esther, pettishly. 

‘Hush, Esther,’’ replied Annie; ‘‘ not too fast. Virginia has done 
wrong, but that is no reason why you shoulc do wrong too, by treating 
her as you propose. You know that two wrongs do not make a right. 
Now I think we had better tell Virginia our opinion of her conduct, in a 
kindly spirit, and thus save her, if we can, from falling into a habit of in- 
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sincerity. Should we succeed in convincing her that she has done wrong 
we shall do her good and retain her friendship.”’ 

To this proposal all the girls consented. They agreed to write to Virginia 
at once, and then they separated. 

The letters were written and mailed. In due time they reached Virginia ; 
but I am sorry to be obliged to say, they failed of producing any good effect 
upon her heart. The fact is, she was a spoiled child, accustomed to have 
her own way and to be praised and petted by her parents and friends. 
Hence, she could not endure rebuke. It roused her pride. It irritated 
her temper, and the letters from her school mates threw her into a violent 
fit of passion. 

‘« See, mother! ” she cried, as she entered her mother’s room, with a 
flushed face, holding the letters in her hand, ‘‘ See what insulting letters I 
have received from the girls at school ! ”’ 

‘* Don’t be so excited, Virginia! The girls are not worth minding,” 
replied her weak-minded mother. And then she added, “let me see the 
letters.”’ 

After reading the letters, Mrs. Belmont, instead of rebuking that dupli- 
city in Virginia, which had called them forth, joined her daughter in 
censuring the girls. She told Virginia not to answer them, and, she said, 
‘** When you return to school you must refuse to associate with them until 
they apologize to you for so insulting you in their letters.”’ 

This silly advice was in exact harmony with the wounded pride of Vir- 
ginia. So she wrapped herself in the cold cloak of an imaginary dignity 
and returned no answers to the offensive letters. 

On her return to school, she put on an air of sullen pride and avoided 
her former companions, stating to some other misses, that she would never 
speak to Annie, Esther, and the other two girls, until they ‘‘ humbly beg- 
ged her pardon.”’ 

‘Beg her pardon, indeed?” exclaimed Esther, as she met with her 
companions shortly after Virginia’s return. ‘‘ Shall we beg her pardon for 
doing her a favor? TI shall neyer do it, if she never speaks to me again.” 

‘‘T would apologize for the sake of peace among ourselves,” remarked 
Annie, ‘‘ if there was anything to apologize for. But there is not. We are 
clearly right. Virginia is as clearly wrong. We must therefore quietly 
suffer the loss of her society, until she chooses to restore us to her favor. 
But let us show a kind spirit toward her and let her see we are willing to 
be reconciled, whenever she admits herself in the wrong.”’ 

‘‘T don’t think the loss of her society is a very great misfortune,” ob- 
served the pale faced girl. 
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‘‘ Perhaps not, while she is in her present temper,’’ replied Annie. 
‘* But if Virginia could be cured of her insincerity, she would be a very 
desirable friend. There are many very fine traits in her character and we 
must try to cure the great fault which mars the beauty of the whole.” 

‘* Ah,”’ said the pale faced girl,” with a slight curl of her lip, ‘‘I fear 
her fault is like a crack in a china bowl, and that she will be completely 
spoiled by it.” 

Here the girls parted. But their hope of recovering Virginia’s friend- 
ship soon vanished. The pale faced girl was right. Virginia’s fault was 
not to be readily cured ; especially while she was instructed to cherish wrong 
feelings by her vain mother. Hence, she kept on a sullen aspect and 
avoided her old friends, expecting they would come to her and confess them- 
selves in the wrong. But as they did not, she felt very unhappy and after 
a while teazed her mother into sending her to another school. Then her 
insincerity gained new power over her. She grew up to be a vain, light- 
minded, insincere woman, having few to love her and being ill at ease in 


her own spirit. I hope, my children, you will beware of her fault. 
F. 





THREE PRECIOUS SPICES. 


Are CE was once overtaken by a shower during his morning walk, 
and took refuge in a peasant’s cottage. The children were just at 
their dinner, which consisted of a large dish of oatmeal porridge. They all 
seemed to enjoy it very much, and looked as fresh and red as roses. 

‘* How is it possible,”’ said the Prince to their mother, ‘‘ that they can 
eat so coarse food with so good an appetite ?”’ 

The mother answered, ‘‘ That comes from the spices which I put to it.” 

‘«« What spices are those?” asked the Prince. 

‘In the first place,”’ said the mother, ‘‘ I always make the children earn 
their dinner ; secondly, I never give them anything except at meal-times, 
that they may bring hunger with them to table; and, thirdly, I have ac- 
customed them to be contented with what they have, by never giving them 
dainties and tit-bits.”’ 

The most valuable spices to be met with are, — work, hunger and con- 


tent. 





A aoop surgeon must have an eagle’s eye, a lion’s heart, and a lady’s 
hand. 
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THE LEOPARD, OR PANTHER. 


THE LEOPARD, OR PANTHER. 
HE LEOPARD is an inhabitant of Africa, India, and the Indian 


Islands. A black variety inhabits Java, and is not uncommon there. 
Its height is about two feet. They are accustomed to live much on trees, 
and are on that account called Tree-tigers by the natives. Nothing can 
be more beautiful than the elegant and active manner in which the leopards 
sport among the branches of the trees: at one time they will bound from 
branch to branch with such rapidity that the eye can scarcely follow them ; 
then, as if tired, they will suddenly stretch themselves along a branch, so 
as to be hardly distinguishable from the bark, but start up again on the 
slightest provocation, and again resume their graceful antics. It is easily 
tamed, and expresses great fondness for its keeper, and will play with him 
like a cat. A remarkably beautiful one in Wombwell’s Menagerie was 
exceedingly fond of playing with the tuft at the extremity of a lion’s tail, 
and from the familiar manner in which he patted and bit it, he evidently 
considered it as manufactured for his own particular entertainment. The 
Leopard and Panther are considered as the same animal, on the authority 
of Mr. Gray. 





Tue Beagar anp tHE Guinea. —A beggar asking Dr. Smollett for a 
shilling, by mistake he gave him a guinea. The poor fellow perceiving it, 
hobbled after him to return the money ; upon which Smollett returned it 
to him with a second guinea, as a reward for his honesty, exclaiming, 
‘‘What a lodging has honesty taken up with! I would rather be that 
man than a dishonest king.”’ 
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THE STORY OF PERSEUS. 


HOW PERSEUS VOWED A RASH VOW. 


IFTEEN years were past and gone, and the babe was now 
grown to be a tall lad and a sailor, and went many voyages 
\, after merchandise to the islands round. His mother called 
9 him Perseus: but all the people in Seriphos said that he 
: was not the son of mortal man, and called him the son of 
4, Zeus, the king of the Immortals. For though he was but 
fifteen, he was taller by a head than any man in the island ; 
and he was the most skillful of all in running and wrestling and 
Wh boxing, and in throwing the quoit and the javelin, and in rowing 
with the oar, and in playing on the harp, and in all which befits a man. 
And he was brave and truthful, gentle and courteous, for good old Dictys 
had trained him well; and well it was for Perseus that he had done so. 
For now Danae and her son fell into great danger, and Perseus had need 
of all his wit to defend his mother and himself. 

I said that Dictys’ brother was Polydectes, king of the island. He was 
not a righteous man, like Dictys: but greedy, and cunning, and cruel. 
And when he saw fair Danae, he wanted to marry her. But she would 
not; for she did not love him, and cared for no one but her boy; and her 
boy’ s father, whom she never hoped to see again. At last Polydectes be- 
came furious ; and while Perseus was away at sea, he took poor Danae 
away from Dictys, saying, ‘‘ If you will not be my wife, you shall be my 
slave.”’ 

So Danae was made a slave, and had to fetch water from the well, and 
grind in the mill, and perhaps was beaten, and wore a heavy chain, because 
she would not marry that cruel king. But Perseus was far away over the 
seas in the isle of Samos, little thinking how his mother was languishing in 

rief. 
, Now one day at Samos, while the ship was lading, Perseus wandered 
into a pleasant wood to get out of the sun, and sat down on the turf and 
fell asleep. And as he slept, a strange dream came to him; the strangest 
dream which he had ever had in his life. 

There came a lady to him through the wood, taller than he, or any mortal 
man: but beautiful exceedingly, with great gray eyes, clear and piercing, 
but strangely soft and mild. On her head was a helmet, and in her hand a 
spear. And over her shoulder, above her long blue robes, hung a goatskin, 
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which bore up a mighty shield of brass, polished like a mirror. She stood 
and looked at him with her clear gray eyes; and Perseus saw that her 
eyelids never moved, nor her eyeballs, but looked straight through and 
through him, and into his very heart, as if she could see all the secrets of 
his soul, and knew all that he had ever thought or longed for since the day 
that he was born. And Perseus dropped his eyes, trembling and blushing, 
as the wonderful lady spoke : 

‘‘ Perseus, you must do an errand for me.”’ 

‘** Who are you, lady? And how do you know my name? ”’ 

‘‘T am Pallas Athene ; and I know the thoughts of all men’s hearts, and 
discern their manhood or their baseness. And from the souls of clay I 
turn away ; and they are blest, but not by me. But to the souls of fire I 
give more fire, and to those who are manful I give a might more than man’s. 
For I drive them forth by strange paths, Perseus, that they may fight the 
Titans and the monsters, the enemies of gods and men. Through doubt 
and need, danger and battle, I drive them ; and some of them are slain in 
the flower of youth, no man knows when or where ; and some of them win 
noble names, and a fair and green old age ; but what will be their latter end 
I know not, and none, save Zeus, the father of gods and men. Tell me 
now, Perseus, which of these two sorts of men seem to you more blest? ”’ 

Then Perseus answered, boldly : ‘‘ Better to die in the flower of youth, 
on the chance of winning a noble name, than to live at ease like the sheep, 
and die unloved and unrenowned.” 

Then that strange lady laughed, and held up her brazen shield, and 
cried: ‘‘ See here, Perseus; dare you face such a monster as this, and 
slay it, that I may place its head upon this shield ?” 

And in the mirror of the shield there appeared a face, and as Perseus 
looked on it his blood ran cold. It was the face of a beautiful woman ; but 
her cheeks were pale as death, and her brows were knit with everlasting 
pain, and her lips were thin and bitter like a snake’s ; and instead of hair, 
vipers wreathed about her temples, and shot out their forked tongues ; while 
round her head were folded wings like an eagle’s, and upon her bosom 
claws of brass. 

And Perseus looked awhile, and then said: ‘‘ If there is any thing so 
fierce and foul on earth, it were a noble deed to kill it. Where can I find 
the monster ? ” 

Then the strange lady smiled again, and said: ‘‘ Not yet; you are too 
young and too unskilled ; for this is Medusa the Gorgon, the mother of a 
monstrous brood. Return to your home, and do the work which waits 
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there for you. You must.play the man in that before I can think you 
worthy to go in search of the Gorgon.”’ 

Then Perseus would have spoken, but the strange lady vanished, and he 
awoke ; and behold it wasa dream. But day and night Perseus saw before 
him the face of that dreadful woman, with the vipers writhing round her 
head. 

So he returned home ; and when he came to Seriphos, the first thing 
which he heard was that his mother was a slave in the house of Polydectes. 

Grinding his teeth with rage, he went out, and away to the king’s palace, 
and through the men’s rooms, and the women’s rooms, and so through all 
the house, (for no one dared to stop him, so terrible and fair was he,) till 
he found his mother sitting on the floor, turning the stone hand-mill, and 
weeping as she turned it. And he lifted her up, and kissed her, and bade 
her follow him forth. But before they could pass out of the room, Poly- 
dectes came in raging. And when Perseus saw him, he flew upon him as 
the mastiff flies on the boar. ‘‘ Villain and tyrant!” he cried ; ‘ is this 
your respect for the gods, and thy mercy to strangers and widows? You 
shall die!” And because he had no sword, he caught up the stone hand- 
mill, and he lifted it to dash out Polydectes brains. 

But his mother clung to him, shrieking, ‘‘ Oh, my son, we are strangers, 
and helpless in the land; and if you kill the king, all the people will fall 
on us, and we shall both die.’’ 

Good Dictys, too, who had come in, entreated him. ‘‘ Remember that 
he is my brother. Remember how I have brought you up, and trained 
you as my own son, and spare him for my sake.” 

Then Perseus lowered his hand ; and Polydectes, who had been trem- 
bling all this while like a coward, because he knew that he was in the 
wrong, let Perseus and his mother pass. 

Perseus took his mother to the temple of Athene, and there the priestess 
made her one of the temple-sweepers ; for there they knew she would be 
safe, and not even Polydectes would dare to drag her away from the altar. 
And there Perseus and the good Dictys, and his wife, came to visit her 
every day; while Polydectes, not being able to get what he wanted by 
force, cast about in his wicked heart how he might get it by cunning. 

Now he was sure that he could never get back Danae as long as Per- 
seus was in the island ; so he made a plot to get ridof him. And first he 
pretended to have forgiven Perseus, and to have forgotten Danae ; so that 
for a while, all went as smoothly as ever. 

Next he proclaimed a great feast, and invited to it all the chiefs, and 
land-owners, and the young men of the island, and among them Perseus, 
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that they might all do him homage as their king, and eat of his banquet in 
his hall. 

On the appointed day they all came ; and, as the custom was then, each 
guest brought his present with him to the king: one a horse, another a 
shawl, or a ring, or a sword ; and those who had nothing better brought a 
basket of grapes, or of game; but Perseus brought nothing, for he had 
nothing to bring, being but a poor sailor-lad. 

He was ashamed, however, to go into the king’s presence without his 
gift, and he was too proud to ask Dictys to lend him one. So he stood at 
the door sorrowfully, watching the rich men go in ; and his face grew very 
red as they pointed at him, and smiled, and whispered, ‘‘ What has that 
foundling to give ?”’ 

Now, this was what Polydectes wanted; and as soon as he heard that 
Perseus stood without, he bade them bring him in, and asked him 
scornfully before them all, ‘‘ Am I not your king, Perseus, and have I not 
invited you to my feast? Where is your present, then? ”’ 

Perseus blushed and stammered, while all the proud men round laughed, 
and some of them began jeering him openly. ‘‘ This fellow was thrown 
ashore here like a piece of weed or drift wood, and yet he is too proud to 
bring a gift to the king.”’ 

And so forth, till poor Perseus grew mad with shame, and hardly know- 
ing what he said, cried out,—‘‘ A present! who are you who talk of 
presents? See if I do not bring a nobler one than all of yours together ! ” 

‘‘ Hear him! Hear the boaster! What is it to be?’’ cried they all, 
laughing louder than ever. 

Then his dream at Samos came into his mind, and he cried aloud, ‘‘ The 
head of the Gorgon.” 

He was half afraid after he had said the words ; for all laughed louder 
than ever, and Polydectes loudest of all. 

‘You have promised to give me the Gorgon’s head ? Then never ap- 
pear again in this island without it. Go!” > 

Perseus ground his teeth with rage, for he saw that he had fallen into a 
trap; but his promise Jay upon him, and he went out without a word. 

Down to the cliffs he went, and looked across the broad blue sea; and 
he wondered if his dream were true, and prayed in the bitterness of his 
soul. 

But there was no answer, nor sign; neither thunder or any appearance ; 
not even a cloud in the sky. 

And three times Perseus called weeping, ‘‘ Rashly and angrily I prom- 
ised : but cunningly and patiently will I perform.” 
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Then he saw afar off above the sea a small white cloud, as bright as 

silver. And it came on, nearer and nearer, till its brightness dazzled his 
eyes. 
Perseus wondered at that strange cloud, for there was no other cloud all 
round the sky; and he trembled as it touched the cliff below. And as it 
touched, it broke, and parted, and within it appeared Pallas Athene, as he 
had seen her at Samos in his dream, and beside her a young man more 
light-limbed than the stag, whose eyes were like sparks of fire. By his 
side was a scimitar of diamond, all of one clear precious stone, and on his 
feet were golden sandals, from the heels of which grew living wings. 

They looked upon Perseus keenly, and yet they never moved their eyes ; 
and they came up the cliffs towards him more swiftly than the sea-gull, and 
yet they never moved their feet, nor did the breeze stir the robes about 
their limbs ; only the wings of the youth’s sandals quivered, like a hawk’s 
when he hangs above the cliff. And Perseus fell down and worshipped, 
for he knew that they were more than man. 

But Athene stood before him and spoke gently, and bid him have no 
fear. Then— 

‘* Perseus,”’ she said, ‘‘ he who overcomes in one trial merits thereby a 
sharper trial still. You have braved Polydectes, and done manfully. 
Dare you brave Medusa the Gorgon ?”’ 

And Perseus said, ‘‘ Try me ; for since you spoke to me at Samos, a new 
soul has come into my breast, and [ should be ashamed not to dare any 
thing which I can do. Show me then, how I can do this.”’ 

‘* Perseus,’ said Athene, ‘‘ think well before you attempt ; for this deed 
requires a seven years’ journey, in which you cannot repent or turn back, 
nor escape ; but if your heart fails you, you must die in the unshapen land, 
where no man will ever find your bones.” 

‘« Better so than live here, useless and despised,” said Perseus. ‘‘ Tell 
me, then, oh tell me, fair and wise goddess, of your great kindness and 
condescension, how I can do but this one thing, and then, if need be, 
die !”’ 

Then Athene smiled and said, — 

‘* Be patient, and listen ; for if you forget my words, you will indeed die. 
You must go northward to the country of the Hyperboreans, who live be- 
yond the pole, at the sources of the cold north wind ; till you find the three 
Grey Sisters, who have but one eye and one tooth between them. You 
must ask them the way to the Nymphs, the daughters of the Evening Star, 
who dance about the golden tree, in the Atlantic island of the west. They 
will tell you the way to the Gorgon, that you may slay her, my enemy, the 
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mother of monstrous beasts. Once she was a maiden as beautiful as morn, 
till in her pride she sinned a sin at which the sun hid his face; and from 
that day her hair was turned to vipers, and her hands to eagle’s claws ; and 
her heart was filled with shame and rage, and her lips with bitter venom ; 
and her eyes became so terrible that whosoever looks on them is turned to 
stone ; and her children are the winged horse, and the giant of the golden 
sword ; and her grand-children are Echidna, the witch-adder, and Geryén 
the three-headed tyrant, who feeds his herds beside the herds of hell. So 
she became the sister of the Gorgons, Stheino and Euryte the abhorred, the 
daughters of the Queen of the Sea. Touch them not, for they are immortal : 
But bring me only Medusa’s head.” 

‘‘And I will bring it!” said Perseus; ‘‘ but how am I to escape her 
eyes? Will she not freeze me too into stone ?”’ 

‘* You shall take this polished shield,” said Athene; ‘‘ and when you 
come near her look not at her yourself, but at her image in the brass ; so 
you may strike her safely. And when you have struck off her head, wrap 
it, with your face turned away, in the folds of the goat-skin on which the 
shield hangs, the hide of Amaltheie, the nurse of the Aigis-holder. So you 
will bring it safely back to me, and win to yourself renown and a_ place 
among the heroes who feast with the Immortals upon the peak where no 
winds blow.” 

Then Perseus said, ‘‘ I will go, though I die in going. But how shall 
I cross the seas without a ship? And who will show me my way? And 
when I find her, how shall I slay her, if her scales be iron and brass ? ”’ 

Then the young man spoke: ‘‘ These sandals of mine will bear you 
across the seas, and over hill and dale like a bird, as they bear me all day 
long, for I am Hermes, the far-famed Argus-slayer, the messenger of the 
Immortals who dwell on Olympus.” 

Then Perseus fell down and worshipped, while the young man spoke 
again. 

‘‘ The sandals themselves will guide you on the road, for they are divine 
and cannot stray ; and this sword itself, the Argus-slayer, will kill her, for 
it is divine, and needs no second stroke. Arise, and gird them on, and go 
forth.”’ 

So Perseus arose, and girded on the sandals and the sword. 

And Athene cried, ‘‘ Now leap from the cliff, and be gone.”’ 

Then Perseus looked down the cliff and shuddered ; but he was ashamed 
to show hisdread. Then he thought of Medusa and the renown before him, 
and he leaped into the empty air. 

And behold, instead of falling he floated, and stood, and ran along the 
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sky. He looked back, but Athene had vanished, and Hermes; and the 
sandals led him on northward ever, like a crane who follows the spring 


toward the Ister fens. 
(To be continued.) 





THE INDIAN-INK MARK. 


HAVE known boys at school to have letters and other marks made 

upon their hands and arms, by pricking with a needle Indian-Ink into 
the skin; and I have known them in after days, to wish very much that 
these marks could be removed. But the stain is there permanently, for 
the ink has mingled with the coloring matter of the skin itself, and these 
thoughtless persons will have to submit all their lives, to the disfiguring or 
any inconvenience which their youthful folly has occasioned. 

Now, a similar, but worse mark than this is sometimes just as thought- 
lessly made by young persons upon their souls. A young man who feels 
grievously such a soul-mark, wrote a short time since, ‘‘I have said and 
done a great many things in my short and afflicted life, that will haunt me 
while I remain on earth, yet I hope to be able to lift up a small voice to 
warn others of the danger of hasty and rash conclusions regarding the 
Bible.”” The ‘‘ ink’’ in his case, was the black fault-finding with the Bible, 
which the reading of infidel books had dyed into his mind. Now, he says 
he ‘‘loathes’’ these foolish objections, but stiil he cannot get the effect of 
them out of his mind. They stand between him and the consolation he 
seeks from God’s Word, in his affliction. He has a feeble hope in Christ, 
but, he says, ‘‘ no assurance.’’ He complains that he ‘‘ cannot believe.”’ 

What a misfortune to this young man that his mind was so early marked 
over with the dark lines of infidelity! True, his case is not so bad as it 
might have been. Those marks, like the bright spot of the plague of lep- 
rosy, might have spread over his whole soul, and have made him hopelessly 
unclean. He might have been one of those who under strong delusion, 
‘‘ believe a lie, that they might be damned.’’ But his condition is still 
unhappy enough. ‘And how different would have been his feelings now, in 
his severe affliction, if he had early learned to believe and love God’s Holy 
Book !—Christian Observer. 





Tue Tonavx. — Of all the disturbers of the peace of neighborhoods and 
villages, what agent is half so successful as a tale-bearing, tattling, slan- 
derous tongue ? 
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JACK PAINTING HIS COMPANION. 


TRICKS OF JACK THE MONKEY. 


| EVER did any one start for a tropical climate with a greater antipathy 

towards monkeys than I did ; I lived years in their vicinity and yet 
contrived to avoid all contact with shinii: and it was not till I was homeward 
bound that my conversion was effected. The ship in which Mr. Bowdich 
and myself took a round-about course to England, was floating on a wide 
expanse of water, disturbed only by the heavy swell, which forms the sole 
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' motion in a calm; the watch on deck were seated near the bows of the 
vessel, the passengers and officers were almost all below, there was only 
myself and the helmsman on the after-deck ; he stood listlessly by the bin- 
nacle, and I was wholly occupied in reading. A noise between a squeak 
and a chatter suddenly met my ears ; and before I could turn my head to 
see whence it proceeded, a heavy, living creature jumped on to my shoulders 
from behind, and its tail encircled my throat. I felt it was Jack, the cook’s 
monkey ; the mischievous, malicious, mocking, but inimitable Jack, whose 
pranks had often made me laugh against my will, as I watched him from a 
distance, but with whom I had never made the least acquaintance. Whether 
from fear or presence of mind I do not pretend to say, but I remained per- 
fectly still, and in a minute or two Jack put his head forward and stared 
me in the face, uttering a sort of croak ; he then descended on to my knees, 
examined my hands as if he were counting my fingers, tried to take off my 
rings, and when I gave him some biscuit, curled himself compactly into 
my lap. We were friends from that moment. My aversion thus cured, I 
have ever since felt indescribable interest and entertainment in watching, 
studying and protecting monkeys. We had several on board the above- 
mentioned vessel, but Jack was the prince of them all. 

Exclusively belonging to the cook, although a favorite with the whole 
crew, my friend (a Cercopithecus from Senegal) had been at first kept by 
means of a cord, attached to the caboose ; but, as he became more and more 
tame, his liberty was extended, till at last he was allowed the whole range 
of the ship with the exception of the captain’s and passengers’ cabins. The 
occupations which he marked out for himself began at early dawn, by 
overturning the steward’s parrot-cage whenever he could get at it, in order 
to secure the lump of sugar which then rolled out, or lick up the water 
which ran from the upset cup; he evidently intended to pull the parrot’s 
feathers, but the latter, by turning round as fast as Jack turned, always 
faced him, and his beak was too formidable to be encountered. I was 
frequently awakened by the quick trampling of feet at this early hour, 
and knew it arose from a pursuit of Jack, in consequence of some mischief 
on his part. Like all other nautical monkeys, he descended into the fore- 
castle, where he twisted off the night-caps of the sailors as they lay in their 
hammocks, stole their knives, tools, ete., and if they were not very active 
in the pursuit, these purloinings were thrown overboard. 

When the preparations for breakfast began, Jack took his post in a 
corner near the grate, and when the cook’s back was turned, hooked out 
the pieces of biscuit which were toasting between the bars for the men, 
and snatched the bunches of dried herbs, with which they tried to imitate 
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tea, out of the tin mugs. He sometimes scalded or burnt his fingers by 
these tricks, which kept him quiet for a few days; but no sooner was the 
pain gone than he repeated the mischief. 

Two days in each week, the pigs, which formed part of our live stock, 
were allowed to run about the deck for exercise, and then Jack was par- 
ticularly happy : hiding himself behind a cask, he would suddenly spring 
on to the back of one of them, his face to the tail, and away scampered his 
frightened steed. Sometimes an obstacle would impede the gallop, and 
then Jack, loosening the hold which he had acquired by digging his nails 
into the skin of the pig, industriously tried to uncurl its tail, and if he were 
saluted by a laugh from some one near by, he would look up with an as- 
sumed air of wonder, as much as to say, What can you find to laugh at? 

When the pigs were shut up, he thought it his turn to give others a 
ride, and there were three little monkeys, with red skins and blue faces, 
whom he particularly favored: I frequently met him with all of them on 
his back at the same time, squeaking and huddling together, and with 
difficulty preserving their seat; when he suddenly stopped, and seemed to 
ask me to praise the good-natured action which he was performing. He 
was, however, jealous of all those of his brethren who came in contact with 
me, and freed himself from two of his rivals by throwing them into the 
sea. One of them was a small Lion monkey, of great beauty and ex- 
treme gentleness, and immediately after I had been feeding him, Jack 
called him with a coaxing, patronizing air; but as soon as he was within 
reach, the perfidious creature seized him by the nape of his neck, and, as 
quick as thought, popped him over the side of the ship. We were going 
at a brisk rate, and although a rope was thrown out to him, the poor little 
screaming thing was soon left behind, very much to my distress, for his 
almost human agony of countenance was painful to behold. For this, Jack 
was punished by being shut up all day in the empty hen-coop, in which he 
usually passed the night, and which he so hated, that when bed-time came, 
he generally avoided the clutches of the steward ; he, however committed so 
much mischief when unwatched, that it had become necessary to confine ~ 
him at night, and I was often obliged to perform the office of nurse-maid. 
Jack’s principal punishment, however, was to be taken in front of the cage 
in which a panther belonging to me was placed, in the fore part. of the deck. 
His alarm was intense ; the panther set up his back and growled, but Jack 
instantly closed his eyes, and made himself perfectly rigid. I generally held 
him up by the tail, and if I moved, he cautiously opened one eye ; but if 
he caught sight of even a corner of the cage, he shut it fast, and again pre- 


tended to be dead. 











AN EMPRESS LOOKING DEATH IN THE FACE. 





Jack’s drollest trick was practised on a poor little black monkey ; taking 
the opportunity when a calm, similar to that spoken of above, left him 
nearly the sole possessor of the deck. I do not know that he saw me, for 
I was sitting behind the companion door. The men had been painting the 
ship outside, and were putting a broad band of white upon her, when they 
went to dinner below, leaving their paint and brushes on the upper deck. 
Jack enticed his victim to him, who meekly obeyed the summons; and, 
seizing him with one hand, he, with the other, took the brush and covered 
him with the white fluid from head to foot. The laugh of the man at 
the helm called my attention to the circumstance, and as soon as 
Jack perceived he was discovered, he dropped his dripping brother, and 
rapidly scampered up the rigging, till he gained the main-top, where he 
stood with his nose between the bars, looking at what was going on below. 
As the other monkey began to lick himself, I called up the steward, who 
washed him clean with turpentine, and no harm ensued ; but Jack was 
afraid to come down, and only after three days passed in his elevated place 
of refuge did hunger compel him to descend. He chose the moment when I 
was sitting on deck, and, swinging himself by a rope, he dropped suddenly 
into my lap, looking so imploringly at me for pardon, that I not only for- 
gave him myself, but procured his absolution from others. Jack and I 
parted a little to the south of the Scilly Islands, after five months’ compan- 
ionship, and never met again ; but I was told that he was much distressed 
at my absence, hunted for me all over the vessel in the most disconsolate 
manner, even venturing into my cabin ; nor was he reconciled to the loss 
of me when the ship’s company parted in the London docks. 





An Empress tooxine Deatu in THE Face. — As she sat in her chair, 
she (Maria Theresa, of Austria) inclined her head back, and seemed in- 
clined to slumber. One of the women arranged the cushions around her 
dying sovereign, and asked in a whisper if her majesty would compose 
herself to sleep ? 

‘* No,” said the empress, raising herself, ‘‘I could sleep, but death is 
too near; and I must not let him steal upon me in that way. I have been 
preparing for his approach these fifteen years, and I am resolved to look 
him in the face without fear or horror.” 

And she did so: for she ordered her physician to give her notice aloud 
when death was at hand, and she employed her parting breath in thanking 
heaven, and blessing her people and her children.— Memoirs of Sir R. M. 
Keith. 




































HAROLD AND EDMUND. 


£3 AROLD was a very vain and boastful boy. He often talked 
largely about himself, about what he had done, and what 

he would or could do. 
According to his own account, he was the bravest, most 
daring and heroic boy that ever lived. He could meet a 
party of robbers and scatter them in flight or shoot them dead ; 
he could frighten lions and drive them away, and fight with 
bears and wolves. He was afraid of nothing, and could do every 


Edmund was a very modest and truthful boy. Hé made no pretensions 
to any bravery, yet never showed himself a coward. 

Harold often boasted over him, saying, ‘‘ You couldn’t do that, Edmund ; 
but Z could ;’’ to which Edmund very wisely made no answer. He knew 
it was better to do well and bravely sometimes than to be always talking 
about what he could do and never doing anything. 


Harold and Edmund went to the same school. Not far from the school 
house was a pretty grove, where the scholars often went to play during 


recess. 

One day Harold and Edmund were there together cutting boughs of 
basswood to make into whistles, when they saw, at a little distance from 
them, something black among the branches of a tree. They looked a min- 
ute, and recognized the feet, and long, homely snout of a bear. 

‘‘Tt’s a bear! it’s a bear!” cried Harold in great alarm, and took to 
his heels. 

Edmund was also afraid, as any boy might well be of an unchained 
bear in a wood, and started to run with Harold ; but he had gone only a 
step or two before he thought of some little girls whom he had seen playing 
prettily with acorn nuts, which they called cups and saucers, on a smooth 
bed of moss for a table, just beyond the tree where the bear was sitting. 

‘«Q, the little girls! Come, we must save them! ’”’ he exclaimed, and 
was already on his way to them; but Harold only answered, ‘‘ You'll be 
killed! The bear’ll kill you! ”’ and ran on faster than ever. 

Edmund saw the bear watching him as he turned back, and made a 
circuit round the tree where he was, so as to keep out of the reach of his 
fixst spring, if he should come down to attack him. 

He found the little girls, and told them there was a bear near them. 
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lives, leaving behind them a chubby little thing of three years old. 
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She started to run, too; but she could not make her way alone among 
the fallen trees and underbrush, and began to ery. Edmund, for the mo- 
ment, felt as strong as a young Samson, and, catching her up in his arms, 
hurried out of the grove as fast as he could with his heavy burden. 

The little girl whom he carried was a dear, loving child, and she felt so 
grateful to him for his kindness, that, clasping her arms tight round his 
neck, she kept kissing him all the way, calling him a good boy, and 
saying, — 

‘You wouldn’t let the bear eat me up, would you? I sball tell my 
mother that you’re a good boy. You’re a good Edmund.”’ 

Edmund and the little girls had just left the grove when they met some 
men who were in search of the bear and who asked them about it. They 


‘‘ Where ? where?’ asked the two oldest, and then ran as if for their 
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said it was only a cub that had been sent to one of them by a friend in the 
west, and that it was partly tamed. It had broken its chain the night be- 
fore and run away ; and they were glad to hear that it had been seen. 

On reaching the school house Edmund inquired for Harold. No one 
knew where he was. The children called him, but heard no answer. At 
last they found him curled up ina corner under one of the desks. He 
had hidden there in his great fear of the bear, and was now ashamed to 
come out of his hiding-place and let them know how frightened he had 
been. 

When he crawled forth to the light, covered with dust and hanging his 
head, there was a general shout of ridicule ; and one and another ex- 
claimed, — 

‘* Why didn’t you kill the bear, Harold? You’re always such a brave 
boy, why didn’t you have a scuffle with the little black cub and show him 
what a bold fellow you are ?” 

Harold could not say a word. His face was very red, and he went 
quietly to his seat. He was never so glad before to see the teacher appear 
and hear her ring the bell for the afternoon school to begin. 

But this was not the end of the bear fright. The children could not 
forget it, and often laughed about it before Harold. 


A TRUE LADY. 


A little girl was crying along the pavement, overburdened by two baskets 
of chips. 

‘‘What is the matter, child?’’ said a lovely young lady, in kindest 
accents. 

‘* They are so heavy,” replied the girl, setting down the load. 

‘* Tell me where you live, and let me carry one for you.”’ She would 
not tell her residence. 

‘‘ Well, my little friend, do you take one basket home, and I will stay 
and guard the other, till you return for it.”’ 

With a bright smile, away trudged the tiny porteress, and there stood 
the benevolent lady, the daughter of one whose name is an honor to the 
city ; whose unyielding integrity, the Chancellorship of the Exchequer could 
not move, ‘‘ for modern degeneracy had not reached him.”’ The child found 
her treasures safe, and that charming lady [God bless her !] stepped lightly 
on her way, her heart swelling with emotions that the wisest and the best 
might envy. She did a simple deed ‘‘and blushed to find it fame.’”’— 
United States Gazette. 
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THE STORY OF HIAWATILA. 






® HE mind of Hiawatha after his return from his vic- 
tory over MupsEeKkewts, began to desire the profit 
of his people. He was not content to see them 
living on the uncertain products of fishing and hunt- 
ing. He desired better things for them. Like a 
sincere patriot, he wished to live, not for himself, 
but for the welfare of his nation. That he might 


~ 


achieve this great object 


“ First he built a lodge for fasting, 
Built a wigwam in the forest, 
sy the shining Big-Sea-Water, 
In the blithe and pleasant spring-time, 
In the Morn of Leaves he built it, 
And with dreams and visions many, 
Seven whole days and nights he fasted.”’ 


On the first day of his fasting, the patriotic Hiawatha wandered through 
the ‘‘ leafy woods’’ in very thoughtful mood. There he saw the deer 
start from the thicket, the rabbit peeping from his burrow, the pigeon 
‘‘ building nests among the pine trees,’’? and the wild geese flying north- 
wards. There too he heard the drumming of the pheasant and the rattling 
of the squirrels among their hoards of acorns. After long musing on these 
creatures and the uncertain supply they afforded for the support of his 
countrymen, he raised his eyes to the Great Spirit in prayer : 


“ Master of Life! ’’ he cried, desponding, 
“* Must our lives depend on these things ?”’ 


On the second day of his fast, he chose the bank of the river, with the 
adjacent meadow, for the scene of his musings. There he gazed on the 
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wild rice, the blueberry, the strawberry, the gooseberry, and the grape vine. 
Again he prayed : 


“ Master of Life!’’ he cried, desponding, 
“Must our lives depend on these things? ”’ 


On the third day he sat by the lake. There in the still, transparent 
water, he beheld the sturgeon, the perch, the pike, the herring, and the 
craw-fish. Once more he prayed : 


“ Master of Life!’’ he cried, desponding, 
“* Must our lives depend on these things ?”’ 


On the fourth day poor Hiawatha was so exhausted with watching and 
fasting, he did not leave his lodge, but spent the day in gazing on the land- 
scape and sighing for the good of his nation. At last, 


“ He saw a youth approaching, 
Dressed in garments green and yellow, 
* * * * * * * 
Plumes of green bent o’er his forehead, 
And his hair was soft and golden.”’ 


After looking long and tenderly on the prostrate chief, this mysterious 


youth said: 
“O my Hiawatha! 
All your prayers are heard in heaven, 
For you pray not like the others, 
Not for greater skill in hunting, 
Not for greater craft in fishing, 
Not for triumph in the battle, 
Not renown among the warriors, 
But for profit of the people, 
For advantage of the nations.’’ 


He then went on to say that he was Monpamuy, the friend of man ; that 
the ‘‘ Master of Life’’ had sent him that he might teach him, by struggle 
and labor, to gain what he had prayed for. He then bade Hiawatha ‘rise 
and wrestle’’ with him. 

This was a hard task for the poor wearied Indian. But he obeyed and 
found strength and courage to wrestle so lustily, that Mondamin cried 
‘‘ enough,” and promising to return the next evening, left him. 

Three times did Hiawatha thus win in the strife. Mondamin then 


seemed discouraged, for he said, 
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“ To-morrow 

Is the last day of your conflict, 
Is the last day of your fasting, 
You will conquer and o’ercome me; 
Make a bed for me to lie in, 
Where the rain may fall wpon me, 
Where the sun may come and warm me, 
Strip these garments, green and yellow, 
Strip this nodding plumage from me, 
Lay me in the earth and make it 
Soft and loose and light above me. 
Let no hand disturb my slumber, 
Let no weed nor worm molest me, 
Let not Kahgahgee, the raven, 

Come to haunt me and molest me, 

Only come yourself to watch me, 

Till I wake and start and quicken, 
Till I leap into the sunshine.”’ 


| 
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Thus encouraged, Hiawatha slept peacefully that night. The next 
morning, his grandmother brought him food. But he would not touch it, 
until his battle with Mondamin was past. As that youth predicted, it fell 
out. Hiawatha conquered and bound Mondamin. Then 


3 
a 


! 
| 
| “ Day by day did Hiawatha 
Go to wait and watch beside it; 
Kept the dark mold soft above it, 
: Kept it clean from worms and insects, 
“a Drove away, with scoffs and shoutings, 
bs Kahgahgee, the king of ravens, 
Till at length, a small green feather 
From the earth shot slowly upwards. 
Then another and another, 
| And before the summer ended | 
Stood the maize in all its beauty, 
| With ite shining robes about it, 
‘ And its long, soft, yellow tresses. 
And in rapture, Hiawatha 
eae Cried aloud, “ It is Mondamin! 
Yes, the friend of man, Mondamin!”’ 


: And thus, according to the legend, was Jndian corn first given, by the 
f hands of Hiawatha, to his nation. Great rejoicings followed this discovery, 
ae and the people regarded their chief with wonder and delight. If you are 


not weary with the subject, I will hereafter tell you more of Hiawatha. 
B. 


Berrer one’s house too little one day than too big all the year after. 
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THE STAMMERING STUDENT. 


PON the gentle slope of a hill—one of those which stand 
‘i ; like sentries along the banks of the beautiful Ohio and 


. = Ak log house. A set of bars occupied the place of a gate, in 
‘ sO front of the house, and leaning against them stood a pale 
ASN) faced boy. He had seen some fourteen summers, but looked 

i) as if he might count no more than ten. He was gazing listlessly 







%.4 sight of his brothers coming with the loaded wagon from the hay- 
field. There was no very definite expression on his face, but he looked as 
if the joyous mischief of boyhood was almost foreign to his nature. 

Presently his mother came to the door and called out, ‘‘ Henry, where’s 
father ? ”’ 

‘‘He’s gone to the b b—barn,”’ he would have said, but the effort to 
articulate the word was vain, and he could only point despairingly to the 
open doors of the barn, which stood further down the slope. 

‘‘Dear me!” said the mother, half in pity, half in impatience, as she 
went back into the house, ‘‘ I wish you could talk like other folks.” 

Henry turned again and leaned against the bars; but if there had been 
no expression on his face, there certainly was now. ‘‘Like other folks !”’ 
The words smote heavily on his heart. He had known from infancy that 
he was not like other folks. His tongue had always refused to perform its 
office like the clamorous voices of his brothers, and many an hour he had 
passed in silence because he dreaded the laughter which his attempts to talk 
called forth at school, and still more the impatient inattention with which 
they were received at home. His physical frame was slight, and he never 
undertook to join in the sports of his companions without being reminded 
by a twinge of pain in his side and limbs, or a throbbing in his head, that 
he was not like other folks. His schoolmates sometimes called him stupid, 
and he half believed he was,—he certainly was not like them. But they 
were mistaken. Unlike them, and far inferior in physical powers, he had 
a mind in that frail casket that was as far above the common standard as 
the tall pines around his home towered above the shrubs at their feet. This, 
however, was not yet to be seen, or only showed itself in the morbid sen- 
sitiveness with which he shrank from everything said to him, and buried 
himself in a reserve very naturally mistaken for stupidity. He had under- 
taken to assist in the hay-field the day before, but his father had said that 
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morning at the breakfast table, ‘‘ Henry need not go into the field to-day. 
He worked himself sick yesterday without doing anything at all. He was 
sure he did not know what the boy was ever going to be good for. If it 
was not for his tongue he would try to make a school-master of him.’’ Oh, 
how this grated on his ears! and his mother’s sigh as she stooped over the 
kettle made his heart ache. 

So he stayed at home and helped his mother, and at sunset he leaned 
against the bars and thought himself as an useless, dependent being, and 
almost wished that he might die ; and for a few moments great tears blinded 
his eyes and rolled without restraint down his cheeks. 

Five years passed away. Our poor boy had grown tall, and increased 
his knowledge of books much faster than his brothers. But he was still 
pale and sickly, shy and a stammerer, and very few realized how much of a 
mind he had. His father sometimes said, ‘‘ Henry ought to know some- 
thing by this time ; he is always a studying ; it isa pity he cannot turn it to 
some account.”’ 

These words, despairingly as they were uttered, gradually became the 
star of hope to Henry. He had no idea, it is true, how it was to be done, 
but still he felt sure he might do something if he could only be cured of his 
stammering. He did not know that he could be cured: he had never 
heard of such a thing; but he determined to go ahead in spite of it, and 
sought and obtained his father’s permission to enter the academy at C , 
All seemed new and strange to him as he entered the sombre-looking room 
and looked upon the crowd of half grown boys and girls, and the pale 
browed man who presided over them. He took his place to read with his 
class for the first time, with a heart beating terribly between his dread of 
exposing himself and his determination to persevere. He undertook to 
read, but, while his flushed face and swollen veins showed the effort he was 
making, only one or two inarticulate, half-choking sounds escaped him. 
His class-mates laughed, and poor Henry felt the old despairing thought 
coming back with ten-fold force, that he should ‘‘ never be like other folks.”’ 
The teacher saw the difficulty and came at once to the rescue. ‘* Let me 
read that for you,’’ said he, ‘‘and then you must take a full breath and 
read it just as I do.” 

Henry obeyed, and to his utter astonishment read through the section, 
sentence by sentence, after his teacher, without hesitating on a single word. 
It was something he had never done before, and it seemed as if a miracle 
had been wrought upon him. After school he sought the teacher to know 
how it had been done. He explained the matter to him, and he learned 
with unspeakable delight that his stammering could be cured. And many 




































































TWO AND TWO. 


an hour after that the teacher, when the wearying labors of the day were 
over, in spite of the cheerful fireside at home, and sermons waiting to be 
prepared, (for he was pastor as well as teacher,) stayed in the schoolroom 
and toiled patiently with his unfortunate pupil. 

Tn this he was rewarded by his gradual but sure improvement. In this 
manner several months passed away. Henry went quietly on with his 
studies. The young men laughed at his slow and somewhat awkward 
manner, and the girls listened when he talked, ran giggling away whenever 
he undertook to show them any little politeness. But Henry minded but 
little about this. He was not like other folks, but the germ of hope had 
been planted in his heart, and he was willing to ‘‘ bide his time.” At length 
the two-fold duties of pastor and teacher destroyed the health of his patient 
instructor, and he was obliged to bid scholars and people farewell. 

Another period of four or five years passed, and we find the minister, 
with health partially restored presiding over a church in one of our busiest 
Western cities. He bore the heat and burden of the day, and sometimes 
felt almost discouraged with sowing beside all waters and seeing little or no 
good result from his labors. One day, however, a bright reminiscence of 
the past shone in upon his weariness, and gave joyful promise of light in 
the future. A stranger came to his study door, made himself known as his 
former pupil, and thanked him with all the fulness of heartfelt gratitude for 
his instructions. ‘‘ You are the best earthly friend I ever had,” said Henry. 
‘You made me all that I am or ever shall be.’’ It appeared, as he related 
his story, that he had gone on with the impetus given him in the old acad- 
emy, taught a school for the means, finished his education, and became a 
preacher of the gospel. 

He was an humble, yet successful laborer in the vineyard. Not like 
other folks, to be sure, but fully satisfied to be different, he could say with 
the beloved Apostle, ‘‘ Now are we the sons of God, and it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be ; but we know that when He shall appear, we shall 
be like Him; for we shall see Him as He is.”—-Ohio Journal of Hdu- 


cation. 





Two anv Two. —Piron, the French author, was questioned by a 
haughty police magistrate concerning his profession. 

‘“‘T am a poet, sir,”’ said Piron. 

‘Oh, poet,” said the magistrate ; ‘‘ I have a brother who is a poet.” 

‘Then we are even,” said Piron, ‘‘ for I have a brother who is a fool.”’ 
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THE PET CHICKEN. 


THE PET CHICKEN. 

S¥,HE humblest thing may teach us! ‘‘ What do you mean 
by that, grandfather ;’”’ inquired a little curly headed fel- 
low, catching up his hoop and pausing beside him. 

‘*Go down with me to the seat under the old elm and I 
will tell you a story,’’ replied the old patriarch. 
Together they sat down there in the glimmering light of the 
sunset, — the fair child of eight and the old man of eighty. 
“IT am going to tell you a lesson of patience that I learned when 
a boy,” said the old man. 

‘* My father had given me some work and left me forthe day. It was 
one of those warm, sultry days in August, when one often feels languid and 
out of spirits, without scarce knowing why. The hay had been mown in 
the morning, and I was to spread it out as the dew dried away, turn it as 
it withered and crisped in the sun, then rake it into winrows in the after- 
noon. 

‘*“For a time I was pleased with my task and went on singing at my 
work. But by and by the sun came up over head and glanced down hot 
and bright upon the field. I grew tired and ill-humored. Evil thoughts 
are always ready to glide like serpents into the heart whenever the door is 
left unguarded, and I had opened the door wide and frowned away my 
good guardian angel, and they came trooping in and filled it. I was angry 
with my father for setting me the task, all forgetful of the command — 
‘honor thy father and thy mother.’ From being angry with him I grew 
cross and dissatisfied with myself and every body else. Throwing down my 
rake, [ muttered to myself that I would do no more, and started for the house. 

** As I entered the yard my little pet chicken, a poor crippled thing that 
had lost one leg, came hopping toward me, chirping its low, cheerful notes, 
and looking here and there for its food. I stood still for a moment and 
watched it as it passed by me, and hopped away on its one foot, singing 
still. 

‘‘The lesson was learned. I turned away to the old well, drew the 
cool water from its depths, drank the fresh draught and went back to the 
field, mortified and ashamed, but a better boy. 

‘That night I watched my pet chicken as the poor tired thing crept 
away to its corner of the pen, and hiding its head under its wing chirped 
itself to sleep, and the next morning I found it there dead. 

‘‘T buried it, and through all these years have never forgotten the lesson 


of patient endurance it taught me.’ JEAN EDWARDS. 











RHINOCEROS. 


AME from the Greek, rin, rinos, a nose, and keras,a horn. So 

named from the horn on the nose, in which this animal differs from 

all others. Cuvier makes three living species of this genus, viz: that of 

India, that of Java, that of Sumatra, and that of Africa. The two first 

have a single horn, (rhinoceros unicornis.) The others have two horns, 
(rhinoceros bicornis.) 

Description.—The rhinoceros unicornis, or common rhinoceros, is about 
twelve feet in length, and this is also about the girth of his body. Color 
dark brown, or blackish; skin, in folds or plates, especially across the 
shoulders and over the hips ; feet divided into three toes, ending in hoofs ; 
horn on the nose solid, and from two to three feet long, attached to the 
skin, and is never cast off, but grows during the life of the animal ; ears 
upright, with rounded tips ; skin rough with warts or tubercles, and without 
hair; habits, sluggish and unclean, often wallowing in the mire. It is a 
ferocious and ill-tempered beast in its native state, but, when taken young 
and tamed, it becomes docile, though always stupid both in mind and body. 
Its food is thorn bushes, twigs, and other coarse vegetable matter. 

This animal has a long upper lip, which hangs over the lower, and with 
which he collects his food. It delights in shady forests in the vicinity of 
rivers and marshes, and resembles the swine in uncleanness and its propen- 
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sity to wallow in the mud. The flesh of the rhinoceros is said to be of 
superior quality for the table, being preferable to the best beef. 

Cumming’s Account of the Rhinoceros.—The author of ‘‘ A Hunter’s 
Life in South Africa,’’ who had fine opportunities for observing all the large 
animals of that country, and of ascertaining the habits of many, states that 
there are four varieties of the rhinoceros there, all of which he had seen. 
These are, the black rhinoceros, the two-horned black rhinoceros, the com- 
mon white rhinoceros, and the long-horned white rhinoceros. 

Both varieties of the black species are extremely fierce and dangerous, 
and will rush headlong and unprovoked at any object which attracts their 
attention. Their food consists almost entirely of a shrub called ‘ wait-a-bit 
thorn.”’ The horn of the single horned, is about eighteen inches long, the 
first, or anterior one, of the other, being about the same length. These are 
kept highly polished by rubbing them against the bodies of trees. The sec- 
ond horn of the two-horned species, is much smaller than the first. These 
animals are equal in swiftness to the best horses. 

The two white varieties are quite similar in habits, the chief difference 
being in the length of their horn, that of the one being from two to three 
feet long, and pointing backward ; the principal horn of the other, which 
has two horns, is four feet long, while the second, or posterior one, is only 
six or seven inches in length. The white species attains an enormous size, 
being much larger than the black, and indeed is only exceeded in weight by 
the elephant. 

Description of the White Rhinoceros.—The white rhinoceros differs from 
the common species above described, not only in having two horns and a 
white skin, but in the absence of the folds, or armor-like appearance of the 
skin, which is comparatively smooth. The horns, when the animal is still, 
being attached only to the skin, are loose and dangling, but when he is 
enraged and they are wanted for use, they become fixed by muscular ten- 
sion, and then, it is stated, can be driven through trees several inches in 


thickness. 
Unicorn of Scripture.—In Fletcher's ‘‘ Natural History of the Bible,” 


it is stated that the word veem, is translated unicorn. Reem signifies exalt- 


ed, and is, therefore, descriptive of the formidable horn with which this 
animal is provided. What is said in the Scriptures of the unicorn is gen- 
erally true of the rhinoceros, and it is, we believe, generally admitted by 
commentators, that the unicorn of the Scriptures is the rhinoceros of the 


present time. 


WHEN the water is shallow, no vessel will ride. 
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LITTLE KATE BARKER’S BIRTH-DAY PARTY. 


THEY'RE playing on the grass-plat green 
Beside my neighbor's door, 

A score of dancing little girls, 
A dozen boys or more; — 

A fairer or a happier group 
Were never seen before. 


The clear June sunset in the west 
Its crimson robe unfurls; 

It flushes every velvet cheek, 
And gilds the waving curls 

Till like a band of cherubs seem 
Those little boys and girls. 


I wonder what the play can be; — 
I see them march with care 

Along the nicely gravelled walks 
Bordered with flowerets rare, 

And joyous shouts and laughter sweet, 
Come ringing through the air. 


Back to the velvet green again 
They run with eager pace, 

Where flower-wreathed hoops are tossed aloft 
And caught with easy grace, 

While all the rosy wee ones seem 
To know and keep their place. 


Another play to my strange eyes 
Is more mysterious still, 

A score of spicy kisses on 
As many red cheeks thrill ;— 

I cannot choose but smack my lips 
Confine them as I will. 


Tosee that little playful rogue, 
All dressed in green and white, 

So boldly kiss that black-eyed miss 
Is a surprising sight; 

But she — the gipsy, fairy, witch,— 
Seems crazy with delight! 


Ah me! in all the days to come, 
Will there be one so fair, 

So full of pleasant hopes and joys, 
So free from grief and care, 

As this, when every open brow 

Truth’s coronal doth wear? 
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THE BIRD’S CUPBOARD. 


a ——_— —_— - eee 


Hush! hearthem sing! Shall I to gloom 
Wake one discordant string ? 
No! Leave the future to itself; 
No boding note Ill bring 
To mar the happy music that 
These bird-like voices sing. 
Stoughton, Ms. HARMONY. 





THE BIRD’S CUPBOARD. 


HE white snow lies deep on the ground, the ice-drop hangs from the 
tree, the wind is keen, the sky is dark, and all things seem sad and 
cheerless ! 

Hark! the little bird still sings in the wood! He is not sad, for his 
song is clear and loud, and his heart seems full of joy, while he makes the 
meadow ring with his notes. 

I wonder where he can get anything to eat? He has no cupboard, no 
store of food to go to. The worm is safe under the earth, the barn is 
closed, the cottage door is shut, and the berries in the hedge are covered 
over with snow. Yet he sings away as though he knew he should never 
want a dinner, and lies down at night and sleeps soundly, although he does 
not know where he shall look for his breakfast in the morning. 

But stay! He hasa cupboard. God’s hand is his cupboard. Well 
may he be glad — well may he trust. God does not forget to provide even 
for the little bird. Can he forget to provide for us ? 

We will be happy, then, and cheerful too. Even if we are poor, and 
have but a little store of good things, we will look to our great Father to 
supply every need. We will not sigh and despair, but hope and trust. 
Everything which God has made, may rely on His care and support; the 
meanest may trust in him: even the little bird shall not want, for God’s 
hand is the bird’s cupboard. 
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FRANCIS FORRESTER JR.’S CHIT-CHAT WITH HIS 


Y venerable literary fa- 


month, I have taken pos- 
session of his editorial 
chair. Seated at the ta- 
ble upon which the good 
gentleman has penned so 
many delightful stories, I seek 
) the inspiration of his genius, and 
attempt to hold a friendly chat 
: with his great magazine family. 

I suppose the first thing you wish to 
know about, is the old gentleman’s health. 
Iam happy to inform you, that he is get- 
ting to be quite smart again for a man of 
his years; and, like king Richard in old 
Master Shakspeare’s tragedy, will soon be 
“ himself again.”” This will be good news 
to you, I know, and I hereby give all the 
boys leave to throw up their caps and be 
glad. The girls have my full permission to 
show their joy in any way they please. 

By the way, speaking of the girls, reminds 
me of a little miss who “ stumped’’ her teach- 
er not long since, as the teacher was never 


~ 


READERS. 


ther being away this| 


While they were on the lake, the father | berries; he then rowed toa more distant 
landed the boy on a little island to gather! part of the lake. 


|“ stumped’? before. It happened on this 
wise. The teacher was hearing a class of 
very little folks recite an arithmetical lesson. 

“Five from five leaves how many ?” 
asked the teacher of a little girl of some six 
| years of age. 
| After a moment’s reflection, she answer- 
ed, “ Five.” 

“How do you make that out?’ said the 
teacher. 

Holding her two hands out to him, she 
said, “ Here are five fingers on my right 
hand, and five on my other. Now, if I 
take the fingers on my right hand away 
from the fingers on my left hand, won’t five 
remain ?” 

The teacher was “ stumped,’’ and obliged 
to “knock under.”’ 

Don’t you think that was a “ smart’’ 
miss? She certainly ought to have the first 
leather medal presented in her school. 

And now, I will tell you of a noble boy, 
| who went, one day, with his father, in a 
boat, on to a large lake. Here is a picture 
of them as they stood on the shore. 
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very dense fog overspread the water. It was 
so dense, the father could not see the isl- 
and; not knowing which way to steer he 
began to fear lest both he and his son might 
perish on the lake. 

But the boy, by his thoughtful wisdom, 
saved both himself and his father. Instead 
of giving himself up to despair, as some 
boys would have done, he went to the shore, 
and, looking in the direction which his 


father had taken, shouted in a clear, loud | 


voice: 

“ Steer straight to me, father !”’ 

For a time no voice replied. His words 
seemed wasted in the vacant air. Nothing 
daunted, he continued his cry every few 
minutes, 

“ Steer straight to me, father! ”’ 

At last his father heard his call and re- 
sponded joyously ; 

“] am coming, my son.” 

Soon the flash of the oars fell on the boy’s 
ears. Next, the boat grated on the sandy 
beach; and then, father and son were lock- 
ed in each other’s arms. They had a joyful 
meeting, and when the fog lifted, went 
home together with glad and peaceful 
hearts. 

Children, let that boy’s thoughtfulness 
teach you to form the habit of not yielding 
to fear and despair when danger overtakes 
you; but to give your minds to calm re- 
flection as to the best means of escape.— 


- Learn this lesson well in your childhood, it 


may be of great value to you in after years. 
Such, at least, is my advice; but I must 
give place toa budget of correspondence 
which my friend, Mr. Forrester, Senior, has 
left on his table. F. F., JR. 


Here is a letter from Mystic, in the land 
of steady habits. I like Master Cook’s 
taste and I hope he will write me something 
about Eddie another time. I think his 
father did wisely in continuing my maga- 
zine. Its lessons are worth far more to his 
children than its cost. 

DEAR Str: Having seen many of your sub- 
scribers’ letters in your magazine, I thought I 
would send you one, and here it is. My father 
subscribed for your magazine as early as 1848. | 








Before I took yours I took Parley’s, but I like 
yours much better. Father has spoken about 
giving up your magazine, but I tell him I do 
not want it stopped, and I would rather he 
would stop some of his other papers than to 
stop my magazine. I intend taking it as long 
as I can. 

I see some of your correspondents have giv- 
en a description of what they thought to be 
your likeness. I would like to have you get 
your features printed. 1 think you are an old 
man with rather a long face, and when you 
go out to take a walk you carry a big cane. I 
don’t believe I should know you if I should 
meet you in the street. I have a little brother 
who is old enough to read your magazine, but 
he has not learned to read because he has been 
sick and not able to go to school much. I 
hope he will soon be able to read it. He says 
write something about Eddie. I have not 
time to write more. 

From your friend, 
WM. T. COOK. 





Miss Dana Locke answers the enigmati- 
cal story in the January number, and sends 
mean enigma which will be found else- 
where. 


Truro, Ms., May 18, 1856. 

DEAR Mr. Forrester: I have subscribed 
for your Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine this year 
and received five numbers. I like them so 
much I can scarcely wait amonth for them. 
I wish you could seeus when the magazine 
comes, we are all so glad. I have been look- 
ing in every number for your likeness, and 
am sorry to hearthat we shal] not have it till 
January. I will now attempt to describe how 
I think you look. I think you are about forty- 
six. Middle height, quite fleshy, round face, 
high forehead, blue eyes, brown hair mixed 
with gray, and in short, good-looking and 
loving man. The story of ‘* Hiawatha,” in 
prose, I think would be delightful to all. I 
have showed my magazine to my little friends 
and they like it very much, and I think I shall 
get some subscribers for next year, for your 
pretty book. 

Yours respectfully, 
H. HOLDEN. 


Little Valley, May 5, 1856. 
DEAR Mr. ForRESTER: last week I wrote 
to the publishers of your magagine enclosing a 


| gold dollar, for which I requested them to 


send me your excellent magazine for 1856, if it 
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was not too late to receive a subscription then, 
which I feared it was. I have watched the 
mails ever since to see whether it came or if 
my money was returned because I sent too 
late. But what was my joy on going to the 
Post Office to find a neat little package for me, 
and on opening it, found it contained the five 
back numbers of your magazine. I write to 
you to tell you how I love it and I send youa 
few answers to puzzlesin the May number. I 
think the answer to the boy’s enigma who 
does not tell his name or where he resides, 
is Cornwall in Connecticut. Answer to enig- 
ma No. 17, eyeball. Puzzle No.4, penitence. 
Iam glad you and Uncle Frank have sepa- 


rated, for I like your stories best. Lest I 


should weary your patience with too long a 


letter I will now close. 
Yours respectfully, 
FRED. W. FITCH. 


Goffstown, May 5, 1856. 
My Dear Mr. ForrRESTER: We have taken 


your excellent magazine two years, and like 
it very much. We think that a month isa 


very long time to wait for your magazine. 
We have found the way to Shanghai in Aunt 
Sue’s puzzle. So many of the boys and girls 
have told you how they think you look that I 
thought I would tell you what I think. 1 
think you have a large nose, high forehead 
and a pleasant face. I think the answer toen- 
igma No. 17, is eyeball. 
Respectfully yours, 
DOLLY MCDOEL. 


Isle La Mott, May 14, 1856. 
Mr. Forrester— Dear Sir: As you like 
to have your little friends write to you, I 
thought I would render an excuse for not be- 
ing more punctual about paying for your mag- 
azine. I have taken your magazine almost 
two years and like it very much. I like Ned- 
die Nailor’s travels very much. I was very 
much interested about poor Milly Cranch and 
felt very sorry to think that Gulliver was 
conquered by the Lilliputians. I should like 
very much to see your portrait and hope I 
shall have the pleasure of seeing it soon. 
Yours respectfully, 
ANN E. FLEURY. 


Albemarle, Assumption, La., May 8, °55. 

Mr. Forrester — Dear Sir: I have heard 
many descriptions of your face, but you always 
say that they are not good. My aunt Susan 
Capehart has been taking your magazine for 
me nearly a year, and I think it a very good 





and instructive magazine. This is my first 
attempt to write to you. I have just received 
your May number to-day. If you will permit 
me I will try to give you a description of your 
face; so here it is. I think you are a middle 
aged man of about forty-five years of age, long 
curly hair, well formed nose, pretty eyes and 
rather a small mouth. I hope my description 
of you is right. You must publish this letter 
in your magazine. You must tell me whether 
my description of you is right or not. Tama 
little boy nine years old and about four feet 
three inches in height. I have three other 
brothers besides myself. I am learning 
French, Spanish and English. I have a good 
many mistakes in here, but you must correct 
them, if you please. You do not know how 
much I like your magazine. 

I cannot say much more, but I add that I 
would like very much to see your face in next 
month’s magazine. 

From your Louisiana friend, 
THOMAS PUGH MARTIN. 


Thomas must wait patiently. I like his 
letter except in one thing. He uses the 
word “ must’’ too often. A little boy should 
say “if you please,’’ not “you must.”’ He 
has so much good sense he will see the pro- 
priety of this hint, especially when writing 
to so venerable a personage as Francis For- 
rester, Esq. ! 

Herkimer, May 30, 1856. 

DEAR UNCLE FORRESTER: I see some of 
your young friends are attempting to des- 
cribe your looks. I have long wished to join 
them and tell you, at least, how I wished 
to see you, if only.in characters of ink. Now 
Mr F. don’t put off your little patrons till an- 
other year. ALMIRA. 


Almira begs hard for my portrait, but 
she must wait until January. Then we 
shall see who has painted me in the truest 
colors. 


Jatick, ** Hillside,”’ April 6, 1856. 
DEAR Mr. ForRESTER: I thought as I saw 
some enigmas in your magazine that I would 
try to produce one myself. As it is my first 
attempt I hope you will excuse it if it is not 
a very good one. I like your magazine very 
much, and I wish it came every week instead 
of oncea month; but good by for the present. 

Yours affectionately, 
J. ASTER BROAD. 
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PETER PUZZLEGRINDER’S DEPARTMENT, 





interesting and wonder that all the little boys 
and girls don’t take it, you tell us so many 
pretty stories. I don’t think you are a fat, 
homely old gentleman with a pug nose. I 
think you are a fine looking gentleman, about 
six feet high, with black curly hair, black 
eyes and very white face. Iam nine years 
old, and I hope Ishall see you some time, for 
I love you very much, 


I am composed of 11 letters. 
My 7, 11, 2, 4, is a girl’s name. 
My 5, 6, 7, 8, is a kind of dirt. 
My 9, 10, 2, is & measure. 

My 11, 10, 9, is an adverb. 
My 1, 2, 3, is alsoa girl’s name. 
My whole is the name of a book. 


Searsmont, June 22, 1856. 


DEAR Mr. Forrester: I have taken your 


magazine a yearand ahalf. I think it very SARAH MUZZY. 





PETER PUZZLEGRINDER’S DEPARTMENT. 


ILLUSTRATED REBUS No. 2. 2 
Of all shapes am I, and I’m everywhere found, 
Both deep in the earth, and aloft on the 
ground. 
| I am hard and I’m soft, and found of all hues, 
And I’m cut and I’m carv’d as the workman 
may choose. 
Forthe palace and cottage they bear we away, 
And I oft bear the form of poor perishing 





clay. 

If my hend is struck off, then I fade from the 
sight ; 

But the ear I assail, p’rhaps with power and 





G Poa 


ENIGMA No. 2. 


Iant composed of 10 letters: 
My 38, 6, 6,1, isa plant that grows in swamps. 
My 4, 5, 9, 9, 7, 6, is good to eat. sae 
My 7, 4, 2, 8, is a native of acountry in Europe. 
My 1, 2, 6, is a small animal. 
My 4, 2,1, is a kind of a fish. 
My 5, 2, 1, is what masons use. 
My 1. 6, 9, 10, is a very fleet animal. 
My whole isa place in England. 

LOGOGRAPHS. 
1 


My whole was known in ancient day, 
A warrior of power, 

Who led the fortunes of the fray, 
By Abernethy’s tower; 

Fearful his figure, finely fram’d, 
Tho’ terrible, thro’ Stains: 

At last he felt his prowess tam’d 
By rival warrior’s chains! 

Now let some suiting plan curtail 
My figure, feeling not, 

When Viola in yonder vale 
Will trace my sundered lot; 

For now, alas, I’m only part 
Of summer treat she loves,— 

The latter half will make her start 
Fresh from the Stygian groves! 

Now gues my names, ye girlish throngs, 
That, curious, like to try 

Your skill in enigmatic songs, 
A gentle revelry! 

Whole, I am dead, or am engraff’d 
To living nation’s stem; 

Reduc’d, I’m half where beauty quaff’d 
To health of sylvan gem! 


with might, 


Or with ravishing sweetness I melt on the air, 
rhe hearing entrancing as long as I’m there. 
Behead me again, and 


I’m odd now you'll 
see, 


And a man and his wife are oft said to be me ; 
And the writer and reader of this very son- 


net 
Are _ of them me — now think carefully on 
it. 
CHARADES. 
8. 


ay first’s careful reading; 
ly next’s said of fruit; 
My whole oft occasions 

A furious dispute. 


4. 
My first’s a male; my next a trade; 
My whole of gingerbread is made. 


5. 


as | first names the fetters of wedlock; 

My next you should never despise; 

~ whole in the sports of your childhood, 
das often been put on your eyes. 


ENIGMA No. 3. 


Tho’ but small my size and figure, 
Yet Iam in general use; 

Toevery blessing I contribute, 
To all happiness conduce. 





*STER PUZZLEGRINDER’S DEPARTMENT. 


No delights exist without me; 
I attend each beau and belle ; 
Also grace the shepherd’s cottage, 
And the hermit’s lonely cell. 


From our gracious king I’m banished, 
In his court I’m never seen; 

But I with redoubled duty 
Daily wait upon the queen. 


I belong tomen of learning, 

Dwell with genius, taste, and sense; 
Yet to ev’ry simple blockhead 

I my friendly aid dispense. 


I promote the noblest feelings, 
And from virtue ne’er remove. 
I was never in a passion; 
But I always am in love. 


I partake of each amusement, 
And of pleasure have my share; 

Yet am oft observed in trouble, 
And can never fly from care. 


Stranger to malicious bosoms, 
Gentle breasts my infiuence find; 

Yet though in your hearts you place me, 
I am never in your mind. 


I am ever in amazement, 
Deal in wonder and surprise; 
Never in your sight appearing, 
Yet I’m here before your eyes. 


ENIGMA No. 4. 


With youth and beauty blest, 
From distant lands I came; 

Nor has the country been ashamed 
To let me bear her name. 


No lady yet could ever boast 
Complexion half so fine, 

Though now my color’s black as those 
That dig in the coal-mine. 


When I was young and fair, 
A happy life was mine, 

By a fond mistress was caressed, 
And in her suite did shiie; 


But from the jilt, as years advanced, 
As I grew thin and old, 

The usage that I then received 
You’ll searce believe when told. 


With iron pincers then she seized 
Upon my tender frame, 

And forced me by consuming fire 
To change my form and name. 


Within a dungeon, close and dark, 
J manny I am thrown, 
With villains who have hearts as hard 
As iron or of stone. 


Nor can I ever hope that they 
Will mercy to me show, 

When they do nothing else but give 
Each other blow for biow. 


A hateful match, oh! then she did 
Most cruelly provide; 

A circumstance I much desired 
For evermore to hide. 





Nor had I named it, but I know 
My fellow-pris’ners’ spite 

Is such, that they would never rest 
Till I was brought to light. 


ENIGMA No. 5. 
Tn the garden was laid 
A beautiful maid, 
As fair as the flowers in the morn; 
The first hour of her life 
She was made a wife, 
And she died before she was born. 


ENIGMA No. 6. 
Once most delightful to be seen, 
I stood with youth and beauty crowned, 
Till cruel foes, with weapons keen, 
First threw me prostrate on the ground. 


There as I wounded, helpless lay, 
And rudely trod beneath their feet, 
My color changed, my strength decayed, 
My body burnt with scorching heat. 


At length. like corpse in hearse conveyed 
My scattered parts were hither sent, 

Of which a steady pile being made, 
Myself am my own monument. 


Ponder this well, then look on me, 
And think of man’s mortality. 


ENIGMA No. 7. 


I AM COMPOSED OF 20 LETTERS. 


My 1, 2, 17,20, is a place dear to all. 

My 3, 16, 5, 6, is an article of food. 

My 4, 13, 3, 2, 14, is a man’s name. 

My 18, 13, 5, 9, is a part of the body. 

My 15, 16, 14, 20, is the name of an animal. 

My 11, 7, 8, 10, is a cruel sport. 

My 12, 6, 14, is what all good boys in due 
time may become. 

My 19, 7.is an exclamation. 

My whole is the name of the vain writer. 


HORACE ACKERMAN KIMBLE, 
Burlington, N. J. 


ENIGMA No. 8. 


I AM COMPOSED OF 54 LETTERS. 


My 23, 46, 15, 45, 16, 32, is one of the seasons. 

My 31, 3, 40, 42, isa quality. 

My 50, 7, 15, is a cape on the eastern coast of 
the U.S. 

My 28. 47,58, 6, 42, is very useful. 


| My 10,19, 8, 12, 34,54, is an island in Oceanica. 


My 28, 22, 24, 36, 15, is the name of a celebrated 
ret. 


| My 25, 26, 18, 10, 7, 43, isan ancient city. 


My 4,40, 11, 5, is a place of safety. 

My 18, 48, 14, 3,7, is a lake in North America. 
My 52, 14, 53, 16, 51, is a color. 

My 2, 20, 25, 7, is a river in Australia. 

My 41, 1, 26, is an animal. 


| My 39, 18, 38, 26, 34, isa sea on the eastern 


hemisphere. 
My 13, 41, 51, is a small vessel. 
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"ye 49, 2, are what boys love to play | 

wit 

My 388, 37, 7, is very bright as well as useful. 

My 44, 30 30, 40, 85, 16, 48, are made of metal. 

My 9, 21, b. 27, 33, 7, 52, is very necessary. 

My 7, 29,15, is the name of & man found in 
the Book of Joshua. 

My whole whocan tell? 


ENIGMA No. 9. 
I AM COMPOSED OF 22 LETTERS. 


My pl 13, 2, 10, 15, it the name of one of the 
anets. 

My 12, 1, 48 7, 20, 19, 17, is a noun. 

My 1, 6, 7 , 22, 9, 18, is a town in Tennessee. 

My 16, it, 13, 21, 9, 15, is a town in Alabama. 

My 19, 4, 9, 13, is a numeral. 

My 14, 8. 10, is a verb. 

My whole is a common saying among econo- 
mists. 


ENIGMA NO. 10. 


I AM COMPOSED OF 20 LETTERS. 


may © 8S ae 10, 18, 5, 11, 20, is one of 
the United States. 

My be 16, 19, 3, 7; 9, is one of the Balearic 
sles. 


My 8, 5, 15, 8, is one of the productions of na- 
ture. 

My 2, 3, 15, 10, is the name of a flower. 

My 16, 12, 17, is, 8, 14, 11, 5, 16, 10, is a city in 
Louisiana. 

My 1, 5, 3, 15, 9, is the name of a female. 

My whole is the authoress’ name. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 
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THE STORY OF HIAWATHA.— HIS ADVENTURE WITH 
MISHENAHMA. 


HE combat of our hero with Monpamrn increased 

his thirst for great adventures. He wanted to 
capture the monster Misuenauma, or the Stur- 
geon, which the Indians called the ‘King of 
Fishes.’’ So he entered his birch canoe, 


“ With his fishing-line of cedar, 
Of the twisted bark of cedar;”’ 


and paddled out 


“ On the shining Big Sea-Water,’’ 


until he saw the sturgeon on the white sand at the bottom : 


“ Through his gills he breathed the water, 
With his fins he fanned and winnowed, 
With his tail he swept the sand-floor. 
There he lay in all his armor, 

On each side a shield to guard him, 
Plates of bone upon his forehead, 

Down his sides, and back, and shoulders, 
Plates of bone with spines projecting! 
Painted was he with his war-paints, 
Stripes of yellow, red, and azure, 

Spots of brown and spots of sable.” 
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Hiawatha gazed earnestly and silently at this monster of the sea for some 


a time. At length, rousing himself, he dropped his line and said : 
ee 
- “Take my bait, O sturgeon, Nahmal] 
2 Come up from below the water, 
Let us see which is the stronger!” 
i | 
But the sturgeon was not disposed to obey this summons. Fixing his 
1 eye on Hiawatha, he calmly surveyed him for some time without saying a 
i word. At length the sturgeon turned to the pise and said : 
4 | 
+ “ Take the bait of this rude fellow, 
; Break the line of Hiawatha!” 
hs f 
tee { The obedient pike thereupon seized the bait. Hiawatha felt the jerk, 
i Bi and drew on the line until the canoe stood endwise, like a log, with our 
i : hero in the bow and a squirrel frisking on the uplifted stern. 
ii When Hiawatha saw the pike rise to the surface he was angry, and 
cried : 


“Esa! Esa! shame upon you! 
‘i You are but the pike, Kenogha, 
You are not the fish I wanted, 
You are not the king of fishes.” 


hae 
4) ay | 
3 | 
i | | IIe then cast the pike back into the water. When the sturgeon saw 
4 . . 
ae is this, he said to Uaupwasn, the Sun-fish : 
t 4 “ Take the bait of this great boaster, 
ee. Break the line of Hiawatha! ”’ 
4 
ea 
eae The sun-fish seized the bait. Hiawatha pulled the line. The fish 
| swung upon it, made great whirlpools in the water, whirled the canoe 
i round and round, until, after a long struggle, Hiawatha drew it to the 
; surface. Again he felt angry, and shouted : 
* e 
“ Esa! Esa! shame upon you! 


You are Ugudwash the sun-fish, 
You are not the fish I wanted, 
You are not the king of fishes! ”’ 


When the sturgeon heard this, he rose in his pride, and, darting upward, 


“ Opened his great jaws, and swallowed 
Both canoe and Hiawatha!” 














THE STORY OF HIAWATHA. 


Our hero now was in a sad plight ; the fish sank with him to the bottom 
of the lake. But Hiawatha was not disposed to die without a struggle. He 
groped about in the darkness, 


“ Till he felt a great heart beating, 
Throbbing in that utter darkness!” 


Smiting the sturgeon’s heart a mighty blow, the poor fish shuddered and 
leaped as if in great pain. Hiawatha then drew his canoe crosswise lest he 
and it might be cast out from the jaws of the fish into the middle of the 
lake. The squirrel, which was with him, helped tug the canoe. Hiawatha 
was so pleased with the little fellow’s efforts, that besides his thanks, he 
gave him a new name. Said he, 


“ Boys shall call you Adjidaumo, 
Tail-in-air the boys shall call you.’’ 


The sturgeon quivered under the blow of Hiawatha until he died; and 
his body drifted to the margin of the lake. There the sea-gulls found it. 
They soon eat the flesh from its ribs, so that Hiawatha was able to force his 
way out of his prison and out of peril from the water. 

As soon as he was released, he hurried to Nokomis and related his ad- 
venture. The old lady was much pleased to hear of his victory over the 
sturgeon. Having listened to his story, she gathered all her pots and 
kettles and made oil for winter out of the ‘oily flesh of Nahma,’’ the 
sturgeon. 

Such, my children, is the legend of the Indians concerning their favorite 
chief and the king of fishes, as they called the sturgeon. Of course you 
don’t believe it: but it is interesting nevertheless; because, like the story 
of Perseus, it teaches you the belief of the children who lived and died 
ages before you were born. In my next, I will tell you of Hiawatha’s 
combat with the mightiest of magicians, ‘‘ Pearl-feather.” F. 
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Tue Excenttence or a Prince.—The excellent Mr. John Howe, 
hearing a gentleman speaking in praise of Charles I. in a large party, and 
at the same time mixing many oaths with his discourse, mildly but decidedly 
said to him, that he had omitted one great excellence in the character of 
that prince. ‘* What is that, sir? ’’ said the other with eagerness ; ‘‘ What 
is it?’ «Tt is this,’ said Mr. Howe, ‘‘ that he was never heard to swear 
in common conversation.” 
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THE DOG. — KINDNESS REWARDED. 


ULIA, a widow in the bloom of life, without children and parents ; in 
a word, mistress of her actions; had from her infancy contracted the 
sweet habit of doing good. She knew how to employ herself usefully ; and 
the pleasure that possessed most attraction for her, always had been to 
seek out the unfortunate, comfort them in their distress, and relieve them. 
In short, Julia was so compassionate, that her pity not only extended to 
her fellow-creatures, but she felt also for the cruelties which she saw animals 
endure ; particularly those whose existence could not be hurtful to society. 
One day when she was walking in the country, and when alone with 
her sister, she enjoyed in peace the recollection of the good she had done, 
and of that which she intended to do; she continued her course to a bridge, 
under whose arch she heard great cries of joy. 
Having distinguished the voices of a number of children, she wished to 
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THE DOG. — KINDNESS REWARDED. 17 


know what was the cause of such excessive mirth ; and quickened her steps 
to get near them. 

Her surprise was unequalled, when she perceived a dozen little shepherd- 
boys employed in drowing a spaniel, and that their general joy was occa- 
sioned by the dexterity which they used in thrusting the poor animal back 
again into the water, every time he attempted to regain the edge to escape 
death. 

Julia sent forth the most piercing scream; and having suspended for a 
moment these children’s barbarous amusement, she asked them what harm 
that dog had done them, to cause him to be made to suffer in such a man- 
ner, and for them to wish to drown him. 

They answered, that it was a dog that was lost, and being almost certain 
he would never find his master again, it was right to destroy him, that he 
might not go mad, and make great havoc in the fields if he were many days 
without eating. 

‘“‘ But,”’ replied Julia, ‘‘ you might have been able, if that had been the 
case, to have dispatched him by a quicker method, without amusing your- 
selves with keeping him so long in pain. ‘‘ Sell him to me,” added she. 
‘“‘Q, very willingly !”’ said all the little shepherds ; and then instantly 
drew the dog out of the river. 

Julia having given them some money, they were quite content; and 
Julia, on her side, was very well satisfied at having preserved the life of 
this poor animal. 

She tied it, and led it home by a cord which the children gave her. 

When she arrived at her house with this new purchase, each began 
laughing at the acquisition, for the dog was extremely ugly ; and as he ate 
what Julia had ordered to be given him with unequalled avidity, and they 
could hardly satisfy his hunger, they continued to divert themselves at the 
expense of the mistress of the house, and to tell her that she had made a 
golden bargain. : 

Julia had not taken the spaniel for its beauty, but because it suffered at 
the moment that she had perceived it; and because she would snatch it 
from the cruel death which those children pleased themselves with making 
it endure. 

In the mean time, while trying to discover to whom he belonged, she 
took all the care of him imaginable; and treated this poor animal so well, 
that he was continually fawning on her, and would not leave her. 

One fine frosty afternoon, when Julia had been to visit and relieve a 
poor sick cottager who lived at some distance, and was returning over the 
moor, attended only by her faithful companion, a very heavy fall of snow 
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78 A MINISTER SET AT LIBERTY. 


came on, which drifted to such a degree, that, after struggling against it 
ineffectually during some time, breathless, numbed, and unable to proceed 
another step, she sat down on the snow. The poor animal fawned on her, 
jumped about her, licked her hand, and seemed to try by all the dumb 
show in his power to invite her to goon. Finding all his endeavors use- 
less, he at length picked up a glove which she had dropped at her side, and 
went off at a great rate. As he ran very fast, he was quickly at home; 
and by a loud scratching and barking at the door, soon gained admittance. 
One servant had already been sent to the cottage, but had missed her, and 
the rest were now much alarmed for the fate of their benevolent mistress on 
seeing the dog return without her, only bringing her glove. The poor span- 
iel ran in and out at the door ten times in a minute, and caressed each in 
turn. Two of the servants, astonished at the animal, thought he perhaps 
wished them to follow him, and might lead them to the place where he had 
left Julia ; and so it proved : for this sagacious creature never stopped till 
he had guided them to the very spot where his beloved mistress was. 

Thus, was Julia indebted for the preservation of her life to the compas- 
sion she had on the poor spaniel: for if it had not been for this sensible 
and faithful creature, she must have been frozen to death. 
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A MINISTER SET AT LIBERTY. 
R. WILLIAM JENKYN, one of the ejected ministers in England, 


being imprisoned in Newgate, presented a petition to King Charles 

II. for a release, which was backed by an assurance from his physicians, 
that his life was in danger from his close imprisonment ; but no other an- 
swer could be obtained than this, ‘‘Jenkyn shall be a prisoner as long as he 
lives.” 

A nobleman having some time after heard of his death, said to the king, 
«May it please your Majesty, Jenkyn has got his liberty.”’ 

Upon which, the king asked with eagerness, ‘‘ Aye ! who gave it him ?” 

The nobleman replied, ‘‘ A greater than your Majesty —the King of 
kings ;’’ with which the king seemed greatly struck, and remained silent. 


—— > > 2 = > —— 


Tasso’s Revenor.—Tasso being told that he had a fair opportunity of 
taking advantage of a very bitter enemy : —‘‘ I wish not to plunder him,” 
said he ; ‘‘ but there are things I wish to take from him: not his honor, 
his wealth, or his life, but his ill will.” 














THE STORY OF PERSEUS. 


THE STORY OF PERSEUS. 


HOW PERSEUS SLEW THE GORGON. 


(j, land and sea; and his heart was high and joyful, for the 

}7, winged sandals bore him each day a seven days’ journey. 
And he went by Cythnus, and by Ceos, and the 
pleasant Cyclades to Attica ; and past Athens, and Thebes, 
\ and the Copaic lake, and up the vale of Cephissus, and past 
> the peaks of (itaand Pindus, and over the rich Thessalian 
C plains, till the sunny hills of Greece were behind him, and before 


TN 


PLEKKS him were the wilds of the north. Then he passed the Thracian 
mountains, and many a barbarous tribe, Pzeons and Dardans and Triballi, 
till he came to the Ister stream, and the dreary Scythian plains. And he 
walked across the Ister dry-shod, and away through the moors and fens, 
day and night toward the bleak northwest, turning neither to the right hand 
nor the left, till he came to the Unshapen Land, and the place which has 


no name. 

And seven days he walked through it, on a path which few can tell; for 
those who have trodden it like least to speak of it, and those who go there 
again in dreams are glad enough when they awake; till he came to the 
edge of the everlasting night, where the air was full of feathers, and the 
soil was hard with ice ; and there at last he found the three Grey Sisters, 
by the shore of the freezing sea, nodding upon a white log of drift-wood, 
beneath the cold white winter moon ; and they chanted a low song together, 
‘‘ Why the old times were better than the new.”’ 

There was no living thing around them, not a fly, not a moss upon the 
rocks. Neither seal nor sea-gull dare come near, lest the ice should clutch 
them in its claws. The surge broke up in foam, but it fell again in flakes 
of snow; and it frosted the hair of the three Grey Sisters, and the bones 
in the ice cliff above their heads. They passed the eye from one to the 
other, but for all that they could not see ; and they passed the tooth from 
one to the other, but for all that they could not eat; and they sat in the 
full glare of the moon, but they were none the warmer for her beams. 
And Perseus pitied the three Grey Sisters; but they did not pity them- 
selves. 

So he said, ‘‘ Oh venerable mothers, wisdom is the daughter of old age. 
You therefore should know many things. ‘Tell me, if you can, the path to 
the Gorgon.”’ 
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80 THE STORY OF PERSEUS. 


Then one cried, ‘‘ Who is this who reproaches us with old age?” And 
another, ‘‘ This is the voice of one of the children of men.” 

And he, ‘‘ I do not reproach, but honor your old age, and I am one of 
the sons of men and of the heroes. The rulers of Olympus have sent me 
to you to ask the way to the Gorgon.”’ 

Then one — ‘‘ There are new rulers in Olympus, and all new things are 
bad.”? And another — ‘‘ We hate your rulers, and the heroes, and all the 
children of men. We are the kindred of the Titans, and the Giants, and 
the Gorgons, and the ancient monsters of the deep.’”? And another — 
‘* Who is this rash and insolent man, who pushes unbidden into our world ?” 
And the first — ‘‘ There never was such a world as ours, nor will be ; if 
we let him see it, he will spoil it all.’’ 

Then one cried, ‘‘ Give me the eye, that I may see him;’’ and another, 
‘“‘ Give me the tooth, that I may bite him.’ But Perseus, when he saw 
that they were foolish and proud, and did not love the children of men, 
left off pitying them, and said to himself, ‘‘ Hungry men must needs be 
hasty ; if I stay making many words here, I shall be starved.”” Then he 
stepped close to them, and watched till they passed the eye from hand to 
hand. And as they groped about between themselves, he held out his own 
hand gently, till one of them put the eye into it, fancying that it was the 
hand of her sister. Then he sprang back, and laughed, and cried — 

** Cruel and proud old women, I have your eye; and I will throw it 
into the sea, unless you tell me the path to the Gorgon, and swear to me 
that you tell me right.” 

Then they wept, and chattered, and scolded; but in vain. They were 
forced to tell the truth, though when they told it, Perseus could hardly 
make out the road. 

‘*« You must go,” they said, ‘‘ foolish boy, to the southward, into the ugly 
glare of the sun, till you come to Atlas the Giant, who holds the heaven 
and the earth apart. And you must ask his daughters, the Hesperides, 
who are young and foolish like yourself. And now give us back our eye; 
for we have forgotten all the rest.” 

So Perseus gave them back their eye ; but instead of using it, they 
nodded and fell fast asleep, and were turned into blocks of ice, till the tide 
came up and washed them all away. And now they float up and down 
like icebergs forever, weeping whenever they meet the sunshine, and the 
fruitful summer, and the warm south wind, which fill young hearts with joy. 

But Perseus leaped away to the southward, leaving the snow and the ice 
behind ; past the isle of the Hyperboreans, and the tin isles, and the long 
Iberian shore ; while the sun rose higher day by day upon a bright blue 
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summer sea. And the terns and the sea-gulls swept laughing round his 
head, and called to him to stop and play, and the dolphins gambolled up as 
he passed, and offered to carry him on their backs. And all night long the 
sea-nymphs sang sweetly, and the Tritons blew upon their conchs, as they 
played round Galatzea their queen, in her car of pearled shells. Day by 
day the sun rose higher, and leaped more swiftly into the sea at night, and 
more swiftly out of the sea at dawn; while Perseus skimmed over the 
billows like a sea-gull, and his feet were never wetted ; and leapt on from 
wave to wave, and his limbs were never weary, till he saw far away a 
mighty mountain, all rose-red in the setting sun. Its feet were wrapped in 
forests, and its head in wreaths of cloud ; and Perseus knew that it was 
Atlas, who holds the heavens and the earth apart. 

He came to the mountain, and leapt on shore, and wandered upward 
among pleasant valleys and waterfalls, and tall trees, and strange ferns and 
flowers ; but there was no smoke rising from any glen, nor house, nor sign 
of man. 

At last he heard sweet voices singing ; and he guessed that he was come 
to the garden of the Nymphs, the daughters of the Evening Star. 

They sang like nightingales among the thickets, and Perseus stopped to 
hear their song ; but the words which they spoke he could not understand ; 
no, nor no man after him for many a hundred years. So he stepped for- 
ward and saw them dancing, hand in hand around the charmed tree, which 
bent under its golden fruit ; and round the tree-foot was coiled the dragon, 
old Ladon the sleepless snake, who lies there forever, listening to the song 
of the maidens, blinking and watching with dry bright eyes. 

Then Perseus stopped, not because he feared the dragon, but because he 
was bashful before those fair maids; but when they saw him, they too 
stopped, and called to him with trembling voices,— 

‘‘ Who are you? Are you Heracles the mighty, who will come to rob 
our garden, and carry off our golden fruit?’ And he answered, 

‘‘T am not Heracles the mighty, and I want none of your golden fruit. 
Tell me, fair nymphs, the way which leads to the Gorgon, that I may go on 
my way and slay her.’’ 

‘‘ Not yet, not yet, fair boy ; come dance with us around the tree, in 
the garden which knows no winter, the home of the south wind and the 
sun. Come hither and play with us awhile ; we have danced alone here 
for a thousand years, and our hearts are weary with longing for a play-fellow. 
So come, come, come ! ”’ 

‘*T cannot dance with you, fair maidens, for I must do the errand of the 
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Immortals. So tell me the way to the Gorgon, lest I wander and perish in 
the waves.”’ 

Then they sighed and wept ; and answered : — 

‘The Gorgon! she will freeze you into stone.” 

‘* Tt is better to die like a hero than to live like an ox ina stall. The 
Immortals have lent me weapons, and they will give me wit to use them.”’ 

Then they sighed again and answered: ‘‘ Fair boy, if you are bent on 
your own ruin, be it so. We know not the way to the Gorgon; but we 
will ask the giant Atlas, above upon the mountain peak, the brother of our 
father, the silver Evening Star. He sits aloft, and sees across the ocean, 
and far away into the Unshapen Land.” 

So they went up the mountain to Atlas, their uncle, and Perseus went 
up with them. And they found the giant kneeling, as he held the heavens 
and the earth apart. 

They asked him, and he answered mildly, pointing to the sea-board with 
his mighty hand: ‘‘ I can see the Gorgons lying on an Island far away, 
but this youth can never come near them, unless he has the hat of darkness, 
which whosoever wears cannot be seen.” 

Then cried Perseus, ‘‘ Where is that hat, that I may find it?” 

But the giant smiled. ‘‘ No living mortal can find that hat, for it lies 
in the depths of Hades, in the regions of the dead. But my nieces are 
immortal, and they shall fetch it for you, if you will promise me one thing 
and keep your faith.”’ 

Then Perseus promised ; and the giant said: ‘‘ When you come back 
with the head of Medusa, you shall show me the beautiful horror; that I 
may lose my feeling and my breathing, and become a stone forever ; for it 
is weary labor for me to hold the heavens and the earth apart.” 

Then Perseus promised ; and the eldest of the nymphs went down, and 
into a dark cavern among the cliffs, out of which came smoke and thunder, 
for it was one of the mouths of Hell. 

And Perseus and the nymphs sat down seven days, and waited trembling, 
till the nymph came up again ; and her face was pale, and her eyes daz- 
zled with the light, for she had been long in the dreary darkness; but in 
her hand was the magic hat. 

Then all the nymphs kissed Perseus, and wept over him a long while ; 
but he was only impatient to be gone. And at last they put the hat upon 
his head, and he vanished out of their sight. 

But Perseus went on boldly, past many an ugly sight, far away into the 
heart of the Unshapen Land, beyond the streams of Ocean, to the isles 
where no ship cruises, where is neither night nor day, where nothing is in 
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its right place, and nothing has a name; till he heard the rustle of the 
Gorgons’ wings, and saw the glitter of their brazen talons; and then he 
knew that it was time to halt, lest Medusa should freeze him into stone. 

He thought awhile with himself, and remembered Athene’s words. He 
rose aloft into the air, and held the mirror of the shield above his head, 
and looked up into it that he might see all that was below him. 

And he saw the three Gorgons sleeping, as huge as elephants. He 
knew that they could not see him, because the hat of darkness hid him; 
and yet he trembled as he sank down near them, so terrible were those 
brazen claws. 

Two of the Gorgons were foul as swine, and lay sleeping heavily, as 
swine sleep, with their mighty wings outspread ; but Medusa tossed to and 
fro restlessly, and as she tossed Perseus pitied her, she looked so fair and 
sad. Her plumage was like the rainbow, and her fuce was like the face of 
a nymph, only her eyebrows were knit, and her lips clenched, with ever- 
lasting care and pain; and her long neck gleamed so white in the mirror, 
that Perseus had not the heart to strike, and said: ‘* Ah that it had been 
either of her sisters! ”’ 

But as he looked, from among her tresses the vipers’ heads awoke, and 
peeped up with their bright dry eyes, and showed their fangs, and hissed ; 
and Medusa, as she tossed, threw back her wings, and showed her brazen 
claws; and Perseus saw that, for all her beauty, she was as foul and 
venomous as the rest. 

Then he came down and stepped to her boldly, and looked steadfastly on 
his mirror, and struck with Herpe stoutly once; and he did not need to 
strike again. 

Then he wrapped the head in the goat-skin, turning away his eyes, and 
sprang into the air aloft, faster than he ever sprang before. 

For Medusa’s wings and talons rattled as she sank dead upon the rocks ; 
and her two foul sisters woke, and saw her lying dead. 

Into the air they sprang yelling, and looked for him who had done the 
deed. Thrice they swung round and round, like hawks who beat for a 
partridge ; and thrice they snuffed round and round, like hounds who draw 
upon a deer. At last they struck upon the scent of the blood, and they 
checked for a moment to make sure ; and then on they rushed with a fearful 
howl, while the wind rattled hoarse in their wings. 

On they rushed, sweeping and flapping, like eagles after a hare; and | 
Perseus’s blood ran cold, for all his courage, as he saw them come howling | 
on his track ; and he cried: ‘‘ Bear me well, now, brave sandals, for the 
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hounds of death are at my heels!” 
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And well the brave sandals bore him, aloft through cloud and sunshine, 
across the shoreless sea; and fast followed the hounds of Death, as the 
roar of their wings came down the wind. But the roar came down fainter 


too swift, even for Gorgons, and by nightfall they were far behind, two 
black specks in the southern sky, till the sun sank and he saw them no 
more. | 
Then he came again to Atlas, and the garden of the Nymphs; and 
when the giant heard him coming, he groaned, and said: ‘‘ Fulfil thy | 
promise to me.” Then Perseus held up to him the Gorgon’s head, and he | 
had rest from all his toil ; for he became a crag of stone, which sleeps for- | 
ever far above the clouds. | 
Then he thanked the Nymphs, and asked them: ‘“‘ By what road shall I | 
go homeward again, for I wandered far round in coming hither ! ” | 
And they wept and cried: ‘‘ Go home no more, but stay and play with | 
us, the lonely maidens, who dwell forever far away from gods and men.” | 
But he refused, and they told him his road and said: ‘‘ Take with you 
this magic fruit, which, if you eat once, you will not hunger for seven days. | 
For you must go eastward and eastward ever, over the doleful Lybian | 
shore.”’ | 
Then they kissed Perseus, and wept over him, and he leapt down the 
mountain, and went on, lessening and lessening like a sea-gull, away and 


out to sea. | 
To be continued. 
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THE PENKNIFE. 


HARLES HART had once the folly to steal his father’s penknife : he 
had sold it for six cents to one of his school-fellows ; and he had em- 
ployed the money in purchasing cherries, which he ate with much appetite. 


But this little pleasure, which lasted but a few minutes, was followed by 
sorrow and regret, that continued a long time. 

In short, Charles’s theft was not long in being found out. His school- 
fellow’s father having seen the penknife in his son’s hand, and having 
learned of whom he had bought it, sent it back immediately to Charles’s 
father, with a polite message to know if he had given his son leave to 
sell it. 

You may easily conjecture that young Charles was severely punished ; 
but the punishment which he received from his father was trifling in com- 
parison with what followed. 

All those who lived in the same house with him, suspected him the mo- 
ment that they happened to miss any thing; and each accused him with 
having taken it. They rummaged his pockets, room, books, and carried 
their suspicions so far, as to inquire at the school where Charles went, if 
he had not shown any suspicious thing there. 

Judge if this sort of distrust did not cause him uneasiness. He often 
cried most bitterly at the injustice they did him ; though he felt that he had 
but too well deserved it. Let him say what he would of their wronging 
him, or let him assert that he was incapable of doing what they accused 
him of, they did not continue to mistrust him the less ; nor was it till after 
many years, and that he had given strong proofs of his amendment, that 
the people with whom he lived restored him their confidence. 
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enlisted for a soldier at the age of seventeen, and was 
le placed in the number of the recruits. 
He had profited by the instructions of his village school- 
master, and consequently knew how to read, write, and 
cast accounts very well; a lucky circumstance, as it put it in 
his power to make known what he knew, and procured him a 
corporal’s situation the second year of his service. 

6S War came unlooked for ; and the first campaign that he made 
he greatly distinguished himself. He punctually executed the orders that 
were given him, and if the battle was in question, he would much rather 

have suffered himself to be cut in pieces, than have run away. 

This exemplary conduct, supported during two campaigns, conciliated 
him the esteem and good-will of his general, who had made it a pleasure 
to raise him by degrees to the rank of a colonel, at the first opportunities 
of promotion that he had to make in the army. 

The name of Thibault was often inserted in the gazettes, and every time 
that the village pastor met with it, he ran to inform the brothers of Thi- 
bault, and read to them what concerned them. 

They were proud of belonging to a man of his rank and acknowledged 
merit. They spoke of no one but him in all companies and societies where 
they happened to be ; and the idea alone of one day again seeing and em- 
bracing their brother Thibault, caused them most lively joy. But short 
was the duration of this pleasure and satisfaction. 

With so many good qualities, Colonel Thibault had one fault, but a 
terrible fault; it was pride. He thought no person in the world was as 
clever and valiant as himself: when he vouchsafed to open his mouth, he 
spoke only of himself: however foreign the conversation might be to his 
personal qualities or his military condition, he always had the secret of 
turning it on war; to find an opportunity of talking of his own exploits 
which he had the talent of exaggerating. It was always about himself 
that he entertained the company in which he was; and in burning incense 
to his own honor and glory he always took great care to undervalue the 
merit of the other officers, none of whom were perfect, and the major part 
were, in his opinion, full of faults, which he enumerated with satisfaction. 

A very extraordinary and unexpected event was the sudden cause of 
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Thibault’s being ordered into winter quarters, six miles from the village 
where he was born. 

His two brothers had no sooner learned this good news, than they made 
haste to put on their Sunday clothes to go and see him. Powdered hair, 
| white spatterdashes, and cloth coats, they would neglect nothing in their 
| dress, which, nevertheless, sayoured very much of the country, and the 
'| labor of the fields. 

Proud of again seeing, and of going to meet their brother, the colonel, 
| ' they arrived at the place where he was stationed, precisely at the hour 
| | when his regiment was on parade ; and everybody ranged on a publie place, 
enjoyed the pleasure of seeing Thibault command, and of examining the 
| soldiers’ manoeuvres. 
| | “Ts it you, my dear Edward?”’ cried the eldest brother, as far off as | 
|| he could see him : ‘‘ is it really you? O how I have wished to see you | 
| this long time! God be praised for huving at last granted me the happi- 
ness after which I have so ardently sighed.’’ And in finishing these 
words, James would have thrown himself into the arms of the colonel, 
who, ashamed to let it be seen that he belonged to people who were poor, 
and employed in the cultivation of the ground, pushed him back without 
| being inclined to embrace him. 

Richard, the second brother, whom a similar proceeding had not yet 
| changed (because he could not conceive that Edward would not acknowl- 
| edge them, and he only presumed that a long absence having perhaps 
altered their features, it was not impossihle but that the colonel might not 
| recollect them,) advanced, in his turn, nearest to him, and said, ‘‘ Ah, | 
what, our brother! Do you not remember James and Richard; and 
having often kept the flocks of our late poor father on the banks of the 
river Thames? Do you no longer remember little Margery, whom you 
loved so much, and for whom you always made up bunches of strawberries, 
| | when we went to seek some herb in the fields! If you knew how pretty. 
| she is grown! She is a fine lady now, and married to the son of Joseph 
the farmer, at the Old Hall. But how fine you look with your shoulder- 
| | knot! Come, then, that I may embrace you with my whole heart.”’ 
| | Thibault, in despair at passing for the brother of two peasants, whose 
language and clothing made him blush, refused to know them again, and 
| flung them off in the rudest manner. 
| These worthy men went away weeping at the affront they had just | 
received. 

But all the soldiers who had been witnesses of this scene, murmured 
among themselves, and whispered: ‘‘ Is it not shocking that our colonel 
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should be ashamed of his brothers because of their poverty? Ought he 
not rather to be prouder of having raised himself by his merit from the 
rank he has held to that he now holds ? ”’ 

But Thibault’s pride did not the less increase from day to day. He 
despised everybody, as much as everybody detested him ; even to wishing 
that, notwithstanding his bravery, he was sent out of the regiment. 

One day he was ordered to convoy a great number of wagons, loaded 
with provisions, and destined for the army, with two hundred men. The 
enemy, hid in a wood near which the convoy was obliged to pass, suddenly 
fell upon his posts, killed a great part of them, and carried off the pro- 
visions, after having dispersed all the soldiers commanded by Thibault. 

On return to their quarters, Thibault received the most cutting re- 
proaches ; and all those who had been present with him having declared to 
the general, that this loss had not happened but in consequence of the 
colonel’s evil disposition, he was immediately discharged, to the great sat- 
isfaction of the whole of his regiment. 

Thibault tried to place himself in another body of troops ; but peace 
being concluded, his proffered services were refused. No longer receiving 
his pay, and not having yet had time to enrich himself in the army, he 
was forced to return to the village, and there cultivate the fields as he had 
done in his youth. 

He still had the impudence to have himself called the Colonel; but all 
doors were shut against the colonel. Every one was aware of the affront 
which he had given his brothers; and no one would either see or speak to 
him. When digging the ground, or when he went to draw water from the 
river, the children pointed at him with their finger, saying sneeringly, 
‘* See, there is the gentleman colonel ! ” 

Without relations, without friends, detested by everybody, he died in his 
native village, without leaving there any regret for him ; and his unhappy 
fate gave point to the proverb which says, ‘‘ Pride goes before a fall.” 





A Broruer’s Love. —Timoleon, the Corinthian, being in a_ battle 
with the Argives, and seeing his brother fall dead with the wounds he had 
received, instantly leaped over his dead body, and with his shield protected 
it from insult and plunder; and though sorely wounded in this generous 
enterprise, he would not, by any means, retreat to a place of safety, till he 
he had seen the corpse carried off the field by his friends. 
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66 OW glad I am that summer is come again, mamma, and that I 
can run about this nice garden as much as I like without any 

danger of getting cold,’’ said little Mary to her mother. ‘‘ I think I should 
like to live always in a garden, as Adam and Eye did. I suppose they 
had plenty of fruit and beautiful flowers.”’ 

‘ Yes,’’ answered her mother ; ‘‘ you know that the Lord God made to 
grow there every tree that is pleasant to the sight and good for food.” 

‘* How foolish it was of Eve,” continued Mary, ‘‘ to be tempted to eat 
the forbidden fruit.” 

‘Tt was, my dear,” said her mamma. ‘‘ Do you not think, Mary, it 
would have been better for her not to go near that part of the garden, and 
keep out of the way of being tempted ?”’ 
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‘* No, mamma ; I think it would be far better to be able to see what 
tempts us, without giving way to it and doing wrong. I should not like to 
be always afraid of myself.’’ 

‘Oh, Mary,” said her mamma, ‘‘ you are now yery wrong: you forget 
that the Bible teaches us to pray, ‘Lead us not into temptation:’ how 
then can we escape if we go in the way of it willingly ?”’ 

‘* Well, mamma, while you are from home I hope I shall keep out of 
the way of it, and pass my play-hours in this pretty garden, weeding and 
watering my own little flower-beds, so that on my birthday I shall have a 
nosegay of nice flowers for dear uncle when he comes.”’ 

‘“*T hope so, my child: this is a safe place for you to run about in, and 
you may enjoy it as much as you please, except the part enclosed by that 
laurel hedge. I wish you not to go into that part of the garden till my 
return.”’ 

Mary looked surprised and vexed. ‘‘ Why so, mamma?”’ she asked. 

‘* My dear,’’ replied her mamma, ‘‘I do not wish at present to tell you 
why. My little girl ought to be quite sure that when I hinder her doing 
anything that she would like to do, I have a kind reason for it, and she 
should be satisfied. I expect you to obey me in this ; so now, good bye— 
the carriage is waiting.” 

Mary was sorry to part from her mamma: but she comforted herself 
by thinking that it was only for a few days, and that then her birthday 
would take place, when her kind uncle and her young cousins would come 
and spend it with her. 

There was a pleasant arbor in the shrubbery, with seats all round it, and 
a table in the middle ; and here her mamma had settled that she should 
have a little feast for her friends, to which Mary looked forward with great 
pleasure. She soon set to work, weeding her flower-beds, to have them in 
nice order for this occasion. But she stopped in her work, and began to 
play with a pet cat near the laurel hedge. ‘‘ What reason can mamma 
have had for telling me not to go into that part of the garden?” thought 
Mary. ‘‘ The fruit is there, but none of it is ripe yet. I wish I knew 
why she forbade me to go there.” 

This curiosity was very wrong: children should never wish to know 
anything that their parents do not choose to tell them. One wrong thing 
almost always leads to another; and if little Mary had now struggled 
against what was rising in her mind, and thought of what her mamma had 
so lately pointed out, that the Saviour has taught us to pray that we should 
be kept out of the way of temptation, she would have been spared some 
trouble. There was an arch cut in the laurel hedge for an entrance into 
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the fruit garden. Mary went to it, and peeped in, but could not see any- 
thing that accounted for her mamma’s order. 

‘‘ How strange !’’ she said. ‘‘ Surely it can be no harm for me to take 
one run round this place, and the moment I find out the reason of what 
mamma said, I will come back.’’ 

In she went. The gooseberries and currants were still hard and green ; 
so were the cherries and other wall-fruit. Mary was more curious than 
ever. She came to the strawberry bank. ‘‘ Everything here is hard and 
green also,” she cried. But just then she arrived at a very sunny part of 
the bank, sheltered from the north by a high wall, and she saw, peeping 
from under the leaves, a ripe red strawberry, then another, and a good 
many that would be ripe in a day or two. She stood for a while, looking 
at the strawberries. ‘* Ah,’’ said she, ‘‘ 1 know now what mamma meant. 
Could she not leave these in my care? I would not have touched them : it 
would have been a breach of trust, which mamma told me was very wrong. 
However I do not think it any harm to eat one or two now; mamma did 
not forbid me.”’ 

We are told in the Bible that our hearts are ‘‘ deceitful above all things,” 
and Mary’s heart was deceiving her now. She had an uneasy feeling as 
she stooped down and took the strawberry in her fingers ; this was her con- 
science, which warns us when we are going to commit sin. She had a mind 
to get up and run away, but the strawberry looked so red, and felt so soft, 
that she though it would have melted away before her mamma’s return, and 
thus be lost, and that it was better for her to eat it. So she pulled it and 
put it into her mouth. 

The first step in sin is always the most difficult. Mary did not find it so 
hard to take another strawberry, then another and another, till she had 
eaten all that were ripe. When she went to bed that night she felt very 
unhappy ; she knew that she had broken one of God’s commandments, and 
disobeyed her mother; and she was not sure but that she had also broken 
that which says, ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal ;”’ for she knew that the strawberries 
were not her own, and that she got no permission to eat them. 

How could she ask God to take care of her through the night after acting 
so badly? The foolish child! If she had asked God to forgive her for 
his dear Son’s sake, and by his Holy Spirit to help ber from committing the 
sin again, he would surely have done so. Instead of this, she covered up 
her face with the bed-clothes, just as if she could hide herself from that eye 
which, we are told, is in every place, beholding the evil and the good; and 
resolving, in her own strength, not to pass the laurel hedge again, she fell 
asleep. 
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Next morning, when Mary had got all her lessons, she went to the 
flower-garden ; but, I am sorry to say, was not long there when she yisited 
the strawberry-bank, just to see, as she thought, whether any had ripened 
since yesterday. We may easily guess what followed —she ate all that 
were ripe. She came again the next morning, and the next, and some- 
times in the evening. 

At last her mamma came home, and when Mary ran to meet her, she 
did not feel at all so happy as was usual with her on such occasions; but 
she thought, ‘‘ What shall I do if mamma asks whether I went beyond the 
laurel hedge ? ”’ 

** Well, my child,”’ said her mamma, soon after she arrived, ‘‘ to-morrow 
will, you know, be your birth-day, and uncle and cousins will be herevarly, 
and are bringing you some pretty little presents. But I have still pleas 
anter news for you. That you may be quite happy, papa has sent to 
school for your dear brothers ; so your arbor will be full of those you love.” 

Mary skipped about with delight. ‘‘ But it is time to prepare for all 
these visitors,’’ said her mamma. ‘‘ Come to the garden, and bring this 
basket. Last year your uncle gave me some plants of a good and early 
kind of strawberry, telling me how to treat them ; ‘and be sure,’ he said, 
‘to take such care of them that I shall have a fine leaf of them when we 
go, next summer, to keep darling little Mary’s birthday.” They were 
nearly ripe when I left home, and must be quite so now. ‘The reason I 
desired you not to go beyond the laurel hedge, my child, was that you 
should not have the temptation of seeing them ; so now, come help me to | 
pull them.”’ | 

But Mary, sobbing as if her heart would break, threw herself on her 
knees, and, as well as she could speak, confessed everything. She had | 
been at the bank that morning, and not one ripe one was left. Hermamma | 
was silent, and when at last Mary looked up into her face, she saw that it | 
was wet with tears. ‘‘ Oh, ”’ she cried, ‘‘ I have made my dearest mamma 
unhappy ; this is the worst of all.” 

** You have, indeed,” said her mamma ; ‘‘and your papa and brothers, 
and kind uncle, will all be unhappy when they hear it.” 

Mary’s mother did not deem it proper to let her offence pass without 
some punishment. So she confined her to her chamber during the day on 
which her uncle and cousins paid their visit. This made Mary feel very 
bad ; but it taught how hard a thing it is to do wrong. She remembered 
the lesson, and, I am happy to say, was never guilty of so serious an 
offence again. 
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THE CRUEL YOUTH. 


HAVE sometimes seen boys in the act of stoning a poor cat, or tor- 
menting an unhappy dog by tying a tin kettle to his tail, and driving 
him through the streets with Joud halloos. The sight always gives me pain. 
I feel for the wretched animals so undeservedly punished. I feel also for 
the boys themselves. Their conduct assures me that their hearts are hard, 
their natures cruel. In nine cases out of ten, a boy who is cruel to ani- 
mals, is unkind and disobedient to his parents. 
This picture represents the punishment which was inflicted on an inhu- 





man boy at Abo, in Finland. One day, the savage fellow saw a dog. 
which, having been run over by a carriage, had crawled to the door of his 
father’s house. Instead of pitying the crouching, trembling animal, the 
boy first stoned, and then poured boiling water upon it. 
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This act of shocking cruelty was witnessed by one of the magistrates of 
the city. He was a very humane gentleman, and named it to his fellow 
magistrates. They all agreed that such cruelty deserved the severest pun- 
ishment. They accordingly sent the boy to prison until the next market 
day. Then, in presence of all the people, he was led out into the public 
square where the following sentence was read to him by an officer of justice : 

‘Inhuman young man ; because you did not assist the animal that im- 
plored your aid by its cries, and who derived its being from the same God 
who gave you life, because you added to the torments of the agonizing 
beast, and murdered it, the council of the city has sentenced you to wear 
on your breast the name which you deserve, and to receive fifty stripes.”’ 

He then hung a blackboard about his neck with this inscription: ‘‘ A 
savage and inhuman young man.’’ And after inflicting on him twenty-five 
stripes, he proceeded : 

‘* Inhuman young man! you have now felt a very small degree of the 
pain with which you tortured an helpless animal in its hour of death. As 
you wish for mercy from that God who created all that live, learn humanity 
for the future.’’ He then executed the remainder of the sentence. 

This was a severe punishment, but I think it was richly merited. Per- 
haps there was no other way to teach him to abstain from cruelty, than to 


make him feel the smarting of the whip on his own shoulders. 
F. F. JR. 


Tue Boy’s Heart. — The three sons of an eastern lady were invited 
to furnish her with a token of their love, before she went a long journey. 
One brought a marble tablet with the inscription of her name ; another 
presented to her a rich garland of fragrant flowers: the third entered her 
presence and thus accosted her, ‘‘ Mother, I have neither marble tablet nor 
fragrant garland, but I have a heart, where your name is engraved ; here 
your memory is precious, and this heart full of affection, will follow you 
wherever you travel, and remain with you wherever you repose.”’ 





A Vite Son. — A young man, as he was going to the place of execu- 
tion, desired to whisper something into his mother’s ear; but when she 
came, instead of whispering, he bit off her ear, telling her that it was 
because she did not chastise him for his faults when a boy, he was brought 


to such an unhappy end. 
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LITTLE SAM AND THE ANT HILL. 


66 MOTHER, do come out here and look at these ants. Such an 

army of them you never saw, I’m sure. And there is such a 
lot of dead ones scattered about, that I should think they had been fighting 
i great battle, if ants were in the habit of fighting. — Do, mother, come 
und look at them !” 

Such was the appeal of a bright little boy, named Samuet, to his 
mother, one morning. She was standing in the door-way dressed for a 
walk, when her son bounded in at the gate and addressed her as described 
above. Smiling at her child’s enthusiasm, she cheerfully yielded to his 
wishes, and replied : 

‘Yes, my child, I will go with you to the ant hill.” 
She then stepped into the door-yard, took little Sam’s hand, and permit- 
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ed him to conduct her to the ant hill, which was only a few yards from the 


house. 
Pausing directly in front of the hill, the boy pointed to a quantity of 


dead ants, and said : 

“See, mother! How thickly those dead ants lie strewn about. There 
are hundreds of them. Don’t you think they look like dead soldiers on a 
battle-field ?” 

‘“‘ Yes, my son, I do indeed ; I have no doubt but that this has been a 
field of battle, on which two ant armies have fought, and these are the 
victims of the fight.” 

Samuel cast a look of scrutiny at his mother’s face. He wanted to be 
sure that she was serious in her remark. A single glance at her calm 
features, half assured him on this point, and he asked : 

‘Ts it so, truly, mother? Do ants fight battles ?”’ 

‘They do, my child,” replied his mother. ‘‘ Vast armies of them often 
meet in deadly conflict. They fight with great fury, and kill each other in 
great numbers.”’ 

‘* But what do they fight with, mother?” inquired Samuel. ‘‘ Do they 
use their feet for weapons? ”’ 

‘‘No, my son, not their feet, but their jaws. They bite each other. 
They also instil into the wound, made by their teeth, a deadly juice which 
irritates it, and operates like poison upon it. Some species of ants have a 
sting like bees, which also contains a poisonous juice, and which they use 
in their battles.”’ 

“‘ Well,” replied Samuel, gazing at the dead ants, with a face as grave 
as an alderman’s, “it is strange, very strange, that such little creatures 
should fight so. I don’t understand it.’ 

‘It may be, my son, that God implanted this warlike instinct in the 
nature of the ant, because he is good to men. Ants multiply very rapidly ; 
and if they did not destroy each “other by fighting, they would overrun our 
fields and render them unfit for cultivation.” 

‘TI never thought of that,’’ replied Samuel. ‘ But do you think any 
number of ants could do such harm as you suppose, mother ?”’ 

‘* They are often very troublesome to farmers, now, even in temperate 
regions, where they construct their nests under the roots of grasses and 
trees, so as to prevent the moisture from getting to them. But in hot 
countries, they do immerse damage, often destroying whole plantations of 
sugar cane by building their cells under the roots of the cane. The inhab- 


itants destroy them with fire.” 
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‘‘ With fire, mother! ’’ exclaimed the astonished boy, ‘‘ how do they get 
at them?” 

‘Tt is found that if a piece of red hot charcoal is placed near an ant 
hill, the ants will crowd on to it and die. So the plantersdig holes in 
their cane fields, in which they build fires. When the wood is reduced to 
charcoal, the ants swarm on to it and perish by the million.” 

‘* Well, that zs curious! I had no idea that ants ever did mischief. They 
are such little things,’’ observed Samuel. 

‘‘What would you say, my son, if I were to tell you that some species 
of ants will sometimes attack man? ’”’ inquired the boy’s mother. 

‘‘T should believe you mother, of course ; because I know you would 
not deceive me. But it seems almost too much to believe. Is it so, truly, 
mother ? ” . 

‘Yes, Samuel, it isso. But not in this country. In Africa there is a 
species of ant so ferocious and so numerous, that it is dangerous for men to 
approach their hills. These ant hills are found from fifteen to twenty feet 
high, having the appearance of the huts of savages. When Europeans 
settle near these monster ant hills, as they do in South Africa, they first 
dig a trench all round them, which they fill with wood. The wood is fired 
at several points at once, until the hill is completely surrounded by a wall 
of flame. Then the settlers bring up a small cannon, and batter down the 
ant hills. The ants thus scattered, perish in the fire, and the settlers are 
delivered from their presence. — But I must leave you now, Samuel, for I 
have an engagement. You must remain near the house until I return.” 

‘‘T will, mother,”’ replied Sam; and then the boy seated himself on a 
stone near the ant hill, to think over the strange facts which he had just 
heard. Perhaps, at some other time, I may tell you more about him and 
the ant hills. F. F. JR. 

—_—_—_————_+20e 2.50" 


Prive Resuxep.— ‘‘ You must not play with that little girl, my dear,”’ 
said an injudicious parent. 

‘‘But ma, I like her ; she is a nice little girl, and I am sure she dresses 
as prettily as I do, and she has lots of toys.” 

‘‘T cannot help that, my dear,”’ responded the vain mother, whose hus- 
band kept a shell-fish establishment, and made a great deal of money, “‘ her 
father is a shoemaker.”’ 

‘‘ But I don’t play with her father ; I play with her—she aint a shoe- 
maker,” 
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BROTHER AND SISTER. 


ERE is a picture of an affectionate brother and sister. What a lovely 

spectacle! How fondly that happy girl clings to her elder brother ! 

How proud that brother appears to be, clasped in his sister’s embrace. It 

is indeed a beautiful sight to behold a brother and sister thus devoted to 
each other. 

I hope every boy who has a sister will study this picture. I hope too, 
that he will try to be to his sister what every brother should be: a friend, 
a companion, a protector. 

Some boys neglect their sisters. They refuse to be their companions. 
They prefer to be with rude, romping boys. They leave their sisters’ so- 
ciety, and are even rude and unkind to them when they are at home. 

This is all wrong, and as foolish as it is wrong. Jt is a brother’s duty 
to love his sister, for God expects brothers and sisters to love each other 
dearly and truly. It is also his interest todo so. His sister’s society will 
soften his manners, lead him to be polite, gentle, and gentlemanly. It will 
also be likely to keep him out of bad company. Indeed, I doubt if any 
boy who does his duty to his sister, ever becomes a vicious man. Boys, 
you must love your sisters ! 

And girls, you must love your brothers. Don’t tease them; don’t im- 
pose on their good nature; don’t make sport of their awkwardness. But 
be very gentle toward them. Sing to them; walk with them; use your 
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needles for them; win their affections by sisterly attentions. You may, 
thereby, save them from becoming wanderers, idlers or criminals. Girls, 
love your brothers ! F. F. JR. 


SINGULAR LOSS OF MIND. 

N the 25th of October, 1778, a sea-faring man, about forty years of 

age, was recommended as a patient to the lunatic asylum at York. 
During his abode in the hospital, he was never observed to express any 
desire for sustenance or to show any preference of it to his medicines. The 
first six weeks after his admission, he was fed in the manner of an infant ; 
a servant undressed him at night, and dressed him in the morning; after 
which, he was conducted to his seat in the common parlor, where he re- 
mained all day, with his body bent, and his eyes fixed upon the ground. 
Everything was indifferent to him; and he was regarded by all about him 
as endued with little more than vegetable life. In this state of insensi- 
bility he remained five years and a half. On the 14th of May, 1783, on 
his entrance into the parlor, he saluted the convalescents with the words, 
‘‘ Good morrow to you all.” 

He then thanked the servants of the house in the most affectionate man- 
ner for their tenderness to him, of which he had begun to be sensible some 
weeks beicre, but, till then, had not resolution to express his gratitude. <A 
few days after this unexpected recovery, he was permitted to write a letter 
to his wife, in which he expressed himself with propriety. At this time he 
seemed to take peculiar pleasure in the enjoyment of the open air; and in 
his walks, conversed with freedom and serenity. In making inquiry con- 
cerning what he felt during the suspension of his intellectual and sensitive 
powers, he replied that his mind had been totally lost ; but that, about two 
months before his full restoration to himself, he began to have thoughts and 
sensations, which, at first, served only to excite in him fears and apprehen- 
sions, especially in the night-time. On the 28th of May, 1783, he returned 
to his family, and got the command of a ship in the Baltic trade. 





Socrates AND HIS Puprt.— A young man, who was a great talker, was 
sent by his parents to Socrates, to learn the art of oratory. The lad, on 
being presented to his tutor, spoke a long time without stopping, so that 
Socrates was out of all patience. When the bargain came to be made, 
Socrates asked him double price. 

‘* Why charge me double?” asked the youth. 

‘* Because,”’ said the sage, ‘‘I must teach you two sciences; the one 
how to be silent, and the other how to speak.’’ 
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THE BOY AND THE SKATES. 


LITTLE boy, some eight or nine years of age, wanted his 
father to buy him a pair of skates, stating that such and 
such boys among his playmates had them. His father told 
him he was too small, and too little acquainted with the ice 
to venture upon it. He urged his father, but was denied ; 
gc: and he felt extremely mortified when he saw his playmates 
ay we going to the pond with their skates, while he had to stay at 
1 eA home. That winter passed, and the next came, and the boy urged 
pSES* his father again for the skates. On Christmas his father took the 
boy to the village, and they went into a store where were kept skates and 
other fine things for presents. The little boy reached upon the counter 
and picked out a pair of skates that would suit him, and wished his father 
to buy them. His father stood some time considering, and then said, ‘‘ No, 
my son, it is not best for you that you should have them.” The little boy 
felt very sorrowful, but knowing that his father would not have refused his 
request without sufficient reason, he returned home without a murmur. 

In the afternoon of the same day, the father came in and inquired for 
his son, and told him to prepare himself for a walk. They took the direc- 
tion of a pond where his playmates had gone that day to enjoy themselves 
with their skates. At a house near the pond, they saw a great many people 
collected in little groups. His father led the little boy into the house, and 
through the crowd that had collected there, to a room, where on the floor 
lay three rolls of woollen blankets. 

Without a word being spoken, the father unrolled one of the blankets, 
and there the child saw one of his playmates, who went out that morning 
with his skates, cold in death. Another was enrolled, and then the third, 
and the son discovered two other familiar faces about his own age. 

‘* Now, my son,” said the father, ‘‘ you can understand the reason why 
I did not wish to buy you the skates this morning. I could not then make 
you fully understand my reason, but now you see what I feared.”’ 

It was that little son who now, with gratitude to God, tells you this 
story ; for had that little boy’s will, instead of his father’s, been complied 
with, it is not at all probable that he would have been alive to-day. 

When you repeat the Lord’s prayer, and say, ‘‘ Thy will be done,” ask 






TIMBER RAFTS ON THE RHINE. 


yourselves if you ever desire to set up your will against that of your 
heavenly Father, or of your own dear parents. 


Crosses often will befall, 

But in humble faith to see 
Love inscribed upon them all, 
This is happiness to me. 


TIMBER RAFTS ON THE RHINE. 


HE rafts, or timber floats, on the Rhine, consist of the fellings of almost 
every German forest, which, by streams, or short land carriage, can 
be brought to the Rhine. The rafts, when compacted, are said to be of the 
following dimensions : —The length is from seven hundred to one thousand 
feet ; the breadth from fifty to ninety feet; the depth, when manned by 
the whole crew, is usually seven feet above the surface of the water. Five 
hundred laborers of different classes are employed, maintained, and lodged 
during the voyage ; and a little street of deal huts is built upon it for their 
reception. The captain’s apartments are distinguished from the others by 
being better built. The provisions for the voyage, on board such a float, 
are fifteen or twenty thousand pounds of fresh meat, forty or fifty thousand 
pounds of bread, ten or fifteen thousand pounds of cheese, with propor- 
tioned quantities of other articles. When the float is in readiness for 
moving, and each individual is at his post, the pilot, who stands on high, 
near the rudder, takes off his hat, and calls out, ‘‘ Let us all pray.”’ 

In an instant there is the happy spectacle of all these numbers on their 
knees, imploring a blessing on their undertaking. The anchors, which 
were fastened to the shore, are now brought on board, the pilot gives a 
signal, and the rowers put the whole float in motion, while the crews of the 
several boats, attending on the float, ply round it to facilitate the departure. 
Dort, in Holland, is the destination of these floats, the sale of one of which 
occupies several months, and frequently produces one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars or more ! 


1 


Be Po.trze.— Be polite at all times, and to all persons. Remember 
that you will lose nothing by thus doing ; you will be more respected, and 
certainly more beloved, than you will be if you are in the habit of answer- 
ing in an abrupt or unkind manner. It will also render you happier to do 
this; for if polite yourself, you will generally meet with politeness in 
return ; and if you do not, you will siill have the inward consciousness of 
having yourself acted correctly. 
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THE CAT. 


T has not been ascertained at what period cats were first classed among 
domestic animals; but as this is of little consequence, I will endeavor 
to give some account of them from the time that their useful and amusing 
qualities brought them into general notice, as forming a part of our house- 
hold comforts. The finest cats are those called Angora, which are remark- 
able for size and strength of body, elegance of the head, softness of hair, 
and docile qualities, which rank them first as domestic cats. Every coun- 
try has its peculiar species : that of Tobolski is red ; that of the Cape of 
Good Hope blue; and those of China and Japan have hanging ears. 
Pallas informs us, that in Russia the muzzle is small and pointed, and the 
tail six times as long as the body. 

I have remarked that naturalists have not spoken much in favor of this 
animal, particularly Buffon, who says, ‘‘ that the cat may be considered as 
a faithless friend, brought under human protection to oppose a still more 
insidious enemy. It is, in fact, the only animal of this tribe whose service 
can more than recompense the trouble of education, and whose strength is 
not sufficient to make its anger formidable. Of all animals, when young, 
there is none more prettily playful than the kitten; but it appears to 
change its disposition as it grows old, and the innate treachery of its kind 
begins to show itself. From being naturally ravenous, education teaches it 
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to disguise its appetite, and to seize the favorable moment for plunder. 
Supple, insinuating, and artful, it has learned the art of concealing its 
intentions till it can put them in force: whenever the opportunity occurs, it 
directly seizes upon whatever it finds, flies off with it, and remains at a 
distance till it thinks its offence is forgotten.”’ 

The aversion cats have to anything like slavery or imprisonment is so 
great, that by means of it they may be forced to prompt obedience ; but, 
under restraint, they are very different ; though surrounded by food, when 
deprived of liberty they abandon the desire of theft or prey, and literally 
die of languor and hunger. Lemery, after having put a cat into a cage, 
suffered two or three mice to run through it. Puss, instead of destroying 
them, only looked at them with apparent indifference. The mice became 
more bold, and even attempted to provoke her ; however, it had no effect, 
as she still remained quiet. Liberty being given her, her strength and 
voracity returned ; so that, had the cage been open, the mice would have 
soon become her prey. They also fear severe chastisement, and therefore 
this may be considered the best means of enforcing obedience. It is re- 
lated that the monks of the Isle of Cyprus instructed cats to drive away 
serpents which infested the island; and they succeeded so well, that in a 
short time they were relieved of the venomous reptiles. 

The effect that both sound and music have upon this animal is well 
known. They, like dogs, may be made to answer the call of a whistle. 
An invalid, who was confined to his room for some time, was much amused 
by this means, and with other proofs of the docility and sagacity of a 
favorite cat. Valmont de Bomare saw, at the fair of St. Germain, cats 
turned musicians, the performance being announced by the title of the 
‘‘Mewing Concert.’’ In the centre was an ape, beating time; and on 
either side the cats were placed, with music before them on the stalls: at 
the signal of the ape, they regulated their mewing to sad or lively strains. 
One of our celebrated naturalists assures us that they are capable of 
gratitude, and may be considered faithful. 
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A Frarrerer Resvxen.— When a flattering priest told the emperor 
Constantine that his godliness and virtues justly deserved to have in this 
life the empire of the world, and in the future life to reign with the Son of 
God, the emperor eried, ‘‘ Fie, fie, for shame ! let me hear no more such 
unseemly speeches, but rather suppliantly pray to my Almighty Maker, 
that in this life, and in the life to come, I may be reckoned worthy to be his 
servant.”’ 
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FRANCIS FORRESTER JR.’S CHIT-CHAT WITH HIS 
READERS. 


--ELL,my children, here we 
are, face to face once 
more. We do not meet 
at the best season of 
the year for reading or 
writing. These dog-days 
I believe my dear 





do not favor students. 
old friend and literary father, Francis For- 
rester, Esq., was in the habit of flagging a 
little during the reign of the “ dog-star.”’ 
What, then, can I expect to do, with the 
thermometer at ninety, and the breezes all 
slumbering in some unknown grotto? Alas! 
I fear I shall hardly succeed in making you 
open your eyes wide enough to read my 
“ Chit-chat.’”” Never mind. Just wait un- 
til the dog-days are gone, and see if I don’t 
put pepper enough into my ink to make 
you sneeze while you read what I write. 

I will—ah,arap! Who can be coming 
to disturb the quiet of my cosy little sanc- 


tum? “Come in! come in, friend!” O, 
it’s only Ben, with a letter for me. “ All 
right, Ben, my boy, you can retire.”” This 


letter is from old Mr. Forrester, if I do not 
greatly err. Let me open it. Yes, it is; 
and it is addressed to his Magazine children, 
too. Well, since it has come in at the very 
moment in which I need something to fill 
out the Chit-chat page, I will print it. Here 
it is. 
New York, August 19, 1856. 

My DEAR CHILDREN: 

You cannot imagine how much pleasure 
it affords me to write you a few words. 
When I call you up before me, in my im- 
agination, the spectacle fairly warms the 
cold blood in my ancient veins, and I al- 
most wish I had you all seated in some well 


shaded grove near the cool waters of some | 


musical brook. 
would have together. How cordially we 
would shake hands; and how your hearty 
kisses would smack on my pale cheeks! 
sut that cannot be, just now. So I must 
be content with writing you a short letter; 


What a delightful talk we | 


and will shake hands with you, and kiss 
you all in my heart. 

I do not live in Boston, now, but in the 
great city of New York. I felt very un- 
willing to quit Boston; for it is, in my opin- 
ion, about the best city in the United 
States. It was necessary, however, for me 
to change my residence, and I am now liv- 
ing among the Gothamites, as the New 
Yorkers are called. I have had a hard time 
to get moved, I assure you. Packing books, 
clothes, and furniture into and 
leaving the rooms and haunts to which he 
has become accustomed, and then being set 
down in the midst of strangers in an unfur- 
nished house, filled with boxes, which must 
all be unpacked before he can obtain his 
old comforts again, are not very agreeable 


boxes, 


events to an aged man. 
great a distance to be very hard work, and 


I found moving so 


I am very happy to find myself quietly 
seated, once more, in my study, with my 
beloved books around me, and with a spare 
half hour to spend in talking with you, my 
children, through the pages of my dear old 
Magazine. 

I know you all feel a sympathy with me 
in my troubles; so I will tell you of a very 
serious affair through which I have passed, 
since I came to this city. I have been as- 
sanlted — yes, that’s the word, assaulted— 
grievously, cruelly, ferociously assaulted! 
The very first night after my arrival, a 
band of graceless rowdies stole into my 
apartment. Noiselessly they gathered round 
my bed, then, after singing a war-song, with 
low voices, they fell upon my head, hands, 
arms and feet, with sundry sharp-pointed 
weapons. They pinned me in divers places, 
causing me to suffer an almost unspeakable 
degree of torment. Having fully gratified 
their malicious appetites on my blood, they 
left me, wounded and bleeding, to recover, 
as best I could, from their cruel attack. 

The next night they renewed their as- 


‘ sault, inflicted new wounds upon me, and 

















quitoes, Mr. Forrester?’’ That’s all, Miss 
Ruby-lips; and I think that was enough for 
an old gentleman like me. Don’t you? 
There—my sheet is full—more than 
full, and I must bid you adieu. 
Yours, affectionately, 
FRANCIS ForRRESTER, Esq. 


caused me to feel fresh anguish. My suf- 
ferings now began to be unendurable, and 
my face to show numerous marks of the 
ill-treatment I had received. It was high 
time to do something; but what to do was 
the question which puzzled me. I did not 
like to call in the police, because, as you 
know, I am too modest a man to readily 
consent to have my name printed in a 
police report. So I resolved to take the 
law into my own hands, and to inflict sum- 
mary justice on the rogues who seemed so 
bent on making me their victim. 

To catch them, I armed myself —I won’t 
tell you the name of my weapon — and 
watched for their arrival. In due time in 
they rushed, as before, and began to sing 
their hateful war-song, by way of defiance. 
That was my moment for action. I leaped 
up, lighted the yas, and plied my weapon 
with an arm as active, if not as vigorous as 
Samson’s, when he slew a thousand Philis- 
tines with the jawbone of an ass. My 
enemies were taken by surprise, and I won 
a glorious victory. Like an ancient Roman 
General, I could say, “ I came, I saw, I con- 
quered.’”” When the battle was over the 
dead bodies of half a score of my enemies 
proved both the greatness of my prowess, 
and the completeness of my victory. In 
view of it I have been tempted to claim the 
honor of having my name inscribed on the 
roll of Fame, with the other heroes of my 
race! 

But, I hear some of my children exclaim- 
ing, “ Mr. Forrester is only joking. He 
don’t mean what he says.”’ 

No, my children, I am not joking. I have 
related sober facts. Joking, indeed! I 
would like to let half a score of mosquitoes 
loose some hot night on the boy or girl who 
calls the story of my assault a joke. A 
joke! eh? He’d find it pretty sharp joking, 
I guess. No, no, my children, it was no 
joke to be assaulted — by mosquitoes —as I 
was — and I am inclined to think that my 
assailants found it no joke, when they felt 
the crushing weight of my victorious arm 

























After such a letter as this, from my chief, 
I think my part of the chit-chat may slum- 
ber sweetly in the cradle of my memory 
until next month. I will, therefore, say 


adieu, too. Adieu! 
F. Forrester, Jr. 


P. S. Here is a budget of correspond- 
ence, with the old gentleman’s comments. 
It begins, as usual, with his, 


Now for my correspondence. 
Millville, Aug. 4, 1856. 
DEAR Mr. FORRESTER: J have taken your 
Magazine two years, and I like it very much. 
I cannot write very well. I am eleven years 
old. I have a father and mother, and four 
brothers; two of them are married and two 
single. The place in which I live is a right 
nice little town. It has glass factories in it, a 
public school, three churches, a foundry, a 
cotton mill, and a grist mill. It is a very 
sandy place. I live in Hight street. Some of 
your subscribers have given a description of 
your phiz, and I now think it is my turn.—I 
think you have a high forehead, blue eyes, 
small nose, a small mouth and a good set of 
teeth, you walk very straight, and are, on the 
whole, a good looking gentleman. I would 
be very glad tosee your phiz in one of our 
Magazines. I am now waiting very patiently 
for the next number. I think I shall continue 
taking your Magazine. I think this is all you 
will want to hear, except it is my name. 
Yours truly, 
MARY ANN CONOVER. 
Bravely done, Mary Ann. Should I ever 
visit Millville, depend upon it, I will give 
you an old man’s kiss. 
Chittenango, 1856. 
DEAR MR. ForRESTER: I am a little girl 
of eight summers; I have read your Magazine 
three years, and like them very much, they 
have so many pretty stories to interest us chil- 
upon them! dren. 
“Then, you were only assaulted by mos-| I have been trying to get subscribers for 
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your Magazine, and have succeeded in getting 
four new ones. 
EMMA H. WALRATH. 
Thank you, Emma, for your good opin- 
ion and your subscribers. I think you have 
not lived eight summers for nothing. May 
Heaven's blessing smile upon your life and 
make it biessed forever. 
Duplain, Clinton, Co., Michigan. 
Mr. Forrester, Esq.,— Dear Sir: My 
father, while looking over the pages of the 
Rural New Yorker, about one year ago, saw 
the advertisement of your excellent Magazine 
and immediately sent for it. We had never 
seen it, and were afraid we should not like it; 
but we were agreeably disappointed. We all 
like it well. I have three brothers and one 
sister. Sister Harriet and myself are all who 


are old enough to read your Magazine. 
DURFE BEEBE. 


Here’s my hand, Durfe, and my thanks, 
too, for your good opinion. All Francis 
Forrester wants is an introduction. Only 
let him in far enough to show his handsome 
face, and he is sure to become a welcome 
guest with boys and girls who have sense 
and understanding. 


The following is from a bright little 
“ shaver,” ten years old. May he live to 
be a better man than Francis Forrester, 
Esq. 

South Hadley, July 25, 1856. 

Mr. Forrester — Dear Sir: I have taken 
your excellent Magazine for seven months. I 
like it very much. As all other children are 
giving their opinion of your looks, I think I 
will give mine. I think you are rather short, 
gray hair, about sixty years old, and carry a 
cane in your hand. You must excuse me for 


not writing any better. 
IRVING L. LYMAN. 


Washington, July 7, 1856. 
Mr. Forrester, Esq.— Since I arrived in 
this city, I have been one of your many read- 
ers, and pronounce your Magazine first rate. 
There seems to be a great dispute here. Some 
say that you are an old maid, and others that 
youare aman. I wish that you would give 
us in one of your volumes your portrait. I 
think you have a pretty sharp head; see if I 

can dull it. W. M. B. 


I think it’s high time my portrait was 





printed, since the question of my manhood 
is raised. An old maid, indeed? After all, 
Ido not know why that suspicion should 
trouble me, for I really would rather be a 
good old maid than a wicked man. W. M. 
B, should have sent the answers with his 
“riddles.”’ I never print a riddle without 
having the answer first. 


Mt. Holly, Ark., July 9, 1856. 

DEAR UNCLE FORRESTER —I suppose you 
would like to hear from one of your sub- 
scribers in the back woods of Arkansas, where 
there are panthers, bears, wolves, and I do 
not know how many other ravenous beasts: 
I suppose that the little letter writers that live 
in large cities and towns where there are rail- 
roads, steamboats, and canals, would think 
that a backwoods boy would not care for your 
Magazine. But, if so, they are mistaken, for 
I think it is the best 1 have ever seen or read. 
I have been trying to get new subscribers, but 
have not succeeded. Yet, I think if the boys 
and girls here would read it, they would not 
hesitate to take it. 

I see that several of the little letter writers 
have given their opinions of your looks. I 
will take the liberty to do so, too. I think 
you must be a handsome, good, and kind gen- 
tleman; for none but such would write so 
well for boys and girls. 

Respectfully yours, 
GEORGE T. HOGE. 


This is “ first rate ’’ for a backwoods boy. 
A city boy could hardly do better. 


A little girl named Mary sends me the 
following. I hope she will succeed in get- 
ting the money for Uncle Toby’s Library. 


Geneva, N. Y., July 7, 1856. 

Dear Mr. Forrester: I have borrowed 
your Magazine from a friend of mine, and, 
though I have not seen it before, I like it very 
much. Iam saving my money, so that I can 
send and get those twelve books, and the Mag- 
azine fora year. I have got Arthur Ellerslie, 
and I like it very much indeed. 

Mother and grandma each have promised to 
give me a dollar; I have three shillings towards 
the other one, so that I shall soon have enough 
to send for the books, then I am going to take 
the Magazine every year. 


Here is a letter which flatters me, I con- 
fess. Yet, as the writer is sincere, I will 




















print it. Here is my hand, John. May 
you live to be a good and useful man. 


DEAR Mr. Forrester —I am most too | 
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you, I will try and do the same. I think that 
you are an old man, past sixty, and very fond 
| of children, and like to have about a half a 
| score around you all the time. I want to see 


young to write to so good-looking, child- | your portrait. It seems as if I could not wait 


pleasing, and everybody-pleasing man, as you 
are. But I must tell you how I like your Mag- 
azine. My sister has taken it two years, and | 
I have had the great pleasure of reading it. 
I think it most excellent. Father and mother 
like it very much. It gives us all pleasure to 
sit down and read your very instructive sto- 
ries. I think you must be a very patient man, 
to labor so hard to please us little folks. You 
are not a very old man, either, as some think 
you are. You are not over fifty. You are 
good-looking, too. JOHN R. SPILLER. 


Charlestown, July 10, 1856. 

Mr. ForrRESTER — This is the second year 
that I have taken your interesting Magazine. 
The agent called at our house last year; 
mother was willing that I should take it, and 
she paid him the money then, bvt you must 
excuse me for not paying you sooner this 
year. I have read the past numbers with great 
pleasure, and look forward with impatience, 
each month, till the new number comes, I 
used to take the ** Schoolmate,” but I did not 
like it very well, and so I only took it one 
year, and then I began to take your interest- 
| 

| 





ing Magazine, and you cannot think how 
much I prize it. I hope that you had a pleas- 
ant Fourth of July in spite of the rain. I did. 
As a great many of the boys and girls have 
drawn your portrait in their minds, I thought 
that I would try. I think that you are rather 
tall, with black eyes, dark hair, with a mous- 
tache, and in short, a very good-looking gen- 
tleman. I wish that your Magazine came 
every week, instead of every month, but I do 
not think that they would be such good stories 
in it then, for I suppose that it takes you a 
good while to write such nice stories as you 
have in it now. I wish that you would tell us 
some more about Hiawatha, for I like it very 
muth. You must excuse my mistakes, as I am 
only eleven years old, and never wrote a letter 
to a gentleman before. I will remain your 


friend. ARTHUR N. WELLINGTON. 


Boston, July 12, 1856. 
DEAR UncLE ForreEsTeR— Having taken 
your pleasant Magazine for two years, I take 
the opportunity to write you a few lines. You 


for next January to come. I did not goto 
school to-day, because it rains, and I asked 
my mother to let me write to you, and she said 
yes, and gave me three sheets of paper and an 
envelope, and told me to go into my chamber 
and write; and so I went to work. If you 
ever come to Pleasant Street, do call at No. 
——, and there you will see me, if I am not at 
school. I must close. Good by. LIZZIE. 

Thank you, Lizzie. As sure as my name 
is Forrester, if I do make you a visit I will 
reward you for this pretty letter, by giving 
you my benediction. 

Farmington, Me., July 21, 1856. 

To my friend, F. Forrester, Esq. I have 
taken your Magazine seven months, and I like 
it ever so well. How glad I am my dear 
mother was so kind as to get it for me. To-day 
Iam eleven years old, and if I live to seea 
year from to-day, I will celebrate it by writing 
to you again; so please remember your little 
friend Delia. I have three sisters, one older 
and two younger than myself; not any broth- 
ers. I am very sorry I have no brothers, for 
my dear mother says they contribute much to 
the happiness of sisters. 

Excuse me, Uncle Forrester, but I should 
like to give my opinion of your good looks; 
your age, I think, is between forty-nine and 
fifty-five. You have a mild, hazel eye, black 
whiskers, with, now and then, Time’s emblem 
in your hair, long phiz, broad across the eyes, 
with gradual taper to the chin, a large mouth, 
which displays a good healthy set of teeth 
when you smile, (which is often), tall ond 
straight, figure erect, and walk with a cane. 

Please give me a little sketch of your west- 
ern tour. My father would like to go there 
to live, if we were all boys instead of girls. 
He thinks the advantages for girls there would 
be poor to what they are here. I should want 
you to tell stories for me, if I should go. I 
have an uncle and aunt, and an aged grand- 
father, that moved out to Illinois last spring, 
and lots of cousins. I also have an uncle and 
aunt, that have lived there about ten years, 
and uncle and their children are dreadfully 
afflicted with fever and ague. Please excuse 


must excuse my writing, as I am but ten years | the length of my letter. Dear mother says 
old. AsI had seen by reading your Magazine | she thinks I am taxing your patience rather 


that your readers have been trying to describe | 


too much. 


DELIA E. C. WEEKES. 
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Glad to hear from you, my little friend 
Delia. May your heart always be full of 
sunshine. I like your letter so well I al- 
most wish I could be a boy again, so that 
I could have you for my sister. Wouldn’t 
it be nice? As to the West, I think your 
father’s opinion is very judicious. Write 
me again, my child. 


A NOTE FROM PETER PUZZLEGRINDER. 


DEAR Mr. FoRRESTER — Excuse me for 
neglecting to furnish you with puzzles this 
month. The truth is, my puzzle-mill is out of 
order, and I am gone into the country to rus- 
ticate while my mill is being repaired. When 
I return I will grind out some very fine puz- 





zles, riddles, conundrums, anagrams, &c. At 
present I am amusing myself among tho 
mountains, watching the birds sailing on the 
lake, and taking care of my outer man. As J 
know you to be a man of common sense, I 
feel sure you will not blame me. Iam 
Respectfully, your 
PETER PUZZLEGRINDER. 


Blame you, Peter? By no means. You 
are too faithful to be lightly blamed. Rest 
thee, therefore, my dear Peter, until thy 
mill is repaired, the mosquitoes dead, and 
the dog-days gone; then return in good 
health, and grind me out a lot of puzzles 
tough as hickory, intricate as the Gordian 
knot, and sharp as a serpent’s tooth. 

FRANCIS PORRESTER, ESQ. 
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PILGRIM COSTUME. 


OUR PILGRIM FATHERS. 


TYNHE Pilgrim Fathers! Every New England, aye, and every American 

boy and girl loves the memory of the Pilgrim Fathers. Brave and 
good men were they. Their wives were good and brave also. Alas! how 
much they suffered through being persecuted for their religious faith in old 
England. How hard their lot when they forsook their English homes and 
fled to Holland. How severe their trials, while cooped up in the straitened 
cabins of the Mayflower, they sailed over the stormy seas toward a rude 
wilderness inhabited by still ruder savages. How great their sufferings at 
Plymouth, through sickness and want. How dark their prospect, when 
the courtly but pious Elder Brewster lived on oysters and clams, and when 
their whole stock of corn in the colony was but eight kernels! Surely, the 
world never bore up a nobler, braver, better band of men and women than 
our pilgrim fathers and mothers. Peace to their ashes, and honor to their 
memories ! 

I know you agree with me, my children, in these sentiments. Many of 
you are children of those pilgrim fathers ; all of you know something of 
their character and history. You have all been benefitted by their deeds. 
You all feel interested in whatever relates to them. 
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Would you like to know how they dressed? Look at the cut at the 
beginning of this paper. The man, as you see, wears breeches with stock- 


OLD WINDOW PANE. 


ings gartered below the knee. His garters are fastened with a bow or 
rosette on one side. Instead of suspenders, he wears a girdle. For a coat 
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WINSLOW'S CHATR. 


he wears a sort of loose sack which covers the body quite comfortably. His 
collar is wide and pointed. His hat broad-brimmed and slouched. His 
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shoes fastened with buckles. Were he to appear now in our streets, he 
would be deemed a very oddly dressed gentleman, and would be rudely 
stared at as a curiosity. His lady, with her conical bonnet, looped up dress, 
and long, prim apron, would in like manner command a large share of pub- 
lic attention. 

The pilgrim fathers were not able to build such fine houses as you now 
occupy. Their hdmes were built of hewn planks or logs, very simple, and 
with very little beauty within or without. The spaces between the logs 
were filled with clay. The roofs were made of straw thatch ; the chimneys 
of sticks, plastered with clay. At first they had no glass in their windows ; 
but in lieu thereof used paper saturated with linseed oil. On the preceding 
page is a picture of one of these old-fashioned window panes. 

Their furniture was almost as plain as their houses. Page 110 hasa cut of 
a chair which belonged to Edward Winslow, a famous man among the pil- 
grims. You see, it is wide enough for a moderate-sized giant, plain as a 
pike-staff, and sufficiently free from cushions to satisfy the most self-denying 
of men. The man who could rest in such a chair as that, must be very 
tired when he sits down. Certainly the pilgrim Edward Winslow did not 
expect a luxurious life when he bought that chair. 

Here is a picture of good deacon Carver’s chair. Carver, you know, 





CARVER’S CHAIR. 
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was the first governor of Plymouth colony. The good deacon brought it 
with him in the Mayflower. It has a little more ornament than Mr. Wins- 
low’s, but you will certainly agree with me in the opinion that it is not a 
very grand affair for a governor to sit in. But governor Carver’s grandeur 
was of another sort. It was in his character, not in his house, furniture, 
or outward state. 

Here is still another chair. It belonged to elder Brewster. It is more 
ornamental, and has an easier seat than the others. But elder Brewster 





BREWSTER’S CHAIR. 


was reared amid the elegancies of baronial halls and royal courts. He was 
the pastor of the pilgrim band, and bore the hardships of their lot with a 


cheerfulness which did him great credit. 
Thus much must suffice this month about the pilgrims. I may tell you 


more about them hereafter. F. F. JR. 
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Ir ’s a bad thing to bring up colts in other persons’ stables. 
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STORY OF HIAWATHA. 








THE STORY OF HIAWATHA.— HIS BATTLE WITH 


PEARL-FEATHER. 


CARCELY had our Hiawatha recovered from the fatigue of 
his adventure with Nana the sturgeon, before his grand- 
mother, old Nokomis, stood on the shore of the lake and 
pointed her skeleton finger toward the west. 

Hiawatha, seeing the old lady in this attitude, ap- 

\ proached her. She told him that away in the west there lived 

be ls a mighty magician named Pearl-feather. His home was 

CMS) guarded by a lake of black pitch-water, in which fiery serpents 

IRA lived, to prevent the approach of his enemies. Of this magician 

she said : 






“He it was who slew my father, 
By his wicked wiles and cunning, 
When he from the moon descended, 
When he came on earth to seek me, 
He, the mightiest of magicians, 
Sends the fever from the marshes, 
Sends the pestilential vapors, 
Sends the poisonous exhalations, 
Sends the white fog from the fen lands, 
Sends disease and death among us!”’ 


Nokomis then bade Hiawatha take his weapons and his canoe : cross the 
black pitch-water, slay the magician and thus deliver his people from fever, 
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and avenge her father’s death. The wish of Nokomis was in harmony 
with the aspirations of our hero’s soul. So he took his arrows, his war-club, 
his magic mittens, and embarking in his birch canoe, sailed for the home 
of the great Pearl-feather. 

The first enemies he met were the fiery serpents, 


“ Lying huge upon the water, 
Sparkling, rippling in the water, 
Lying coiled across the passage, 
With their blazing crests uplifted, 
sreathing fiery fogs and vapors, 
So that none could pass beyond them.” 


Hiawatha, nothing daunted, demanded permission to pass in his canoe. 
But the serpents hissed fiercely at him, called him ‘* Faint-heart,”’ and 
bade him go back to old Nokomis. 

This taunt roused the warrior’s anger. He drew his bow and shot his 


jasper-headed arrows at the serpents, until 


“ Weltering in the bloody water, 
Dead lay all the fiery serpents.” 


Hiawatha now sailed across the black pitch-water until he reached the 
realm of Pearl-feather. Landing on the shore he shot an arrow at the 


magician’s wigwam and cried, 


“ Come forth from your lodge, Pearl-feather! 
Hiawatha waits your coming!” 


Upon this the magician came out from his wigwam and stood before our 
hero. He was a terrible fellow to look at. He was 


“Tall of stature, broad of shoulder, 
Dark and terrible in aspect, 
Clad from head to foot in wampum, 
Armed with all his warlike weapons, 
Painted like the sky of morning, 
Streaked with crimson, blue and yellow, 
Crested with great eagle feathers 
Streaming upward, streaming outward.”’ 


In a voice of thunder this gigantic creature bade our hero return to his 
grandmother on pain of being killed and thrown into the black pitch-water. 
This Hiawatha refused to do. A great battle was then begun. Hia- 
watha fought like a true warrior, but Pearl-feather wore a magic dress 
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which neither the arrows, club, nor mittens of our hero could penetrate. 
He fought bravely all day, and, when the sun set, he was 


“ Wounded, weary, and desponding, 
With his mighty war-club broken, 
With his mittens torn and tattered, 
And these useless arrows only.” 


Our poor hero was in a sad plight truly, and it seemed that after all his 
mighty deeds he must fall a victim to the mighty magician of the West. 
Indeed, nothing could have saved him from such a fate if Mama, the wood- 
pecker, had not sang this song : 


“ Aim your arrows, Hiawatha, 
At the head of Megissogwon, 
Strike the tuft of hair upon it, 
At their roots the long, black tresses; 
There alone can he be wounded!” 


This was enough to revive our hero’s hopes and courage. The next 
moment one of his jasper-headed arrows flew just as Pearl-feather stooped 
to pick up a stone. The arrow pierced his crown, and he plunged forward 
‘like a wounded bison.” Two more arrows shot with unerring skill fol- 
lowed the first, and the monster died. 

To reward Mama, the woodpecker, for his timely song, Hiawatha called 
him and stained the tuft of feathers on his “* little head,’’ with the blood 
of the fallen magician. He then stripped his fallen foe of his wampum 
shirt, carried all the riches in his wigwam into the canoe, and sailed back 


to his people. Old Nokomis received him gladly as did also his tribe., 


He divided the spoils among his people, and, amid great rejoicings, they 
proclaimed him to be the hero and friend of his nation. If you are not 
tired of reading about him, I will tell you in my next how he wooed and 
won the lovely Mrnnenaua to be his bride. F. F. 





Lirrte Srrokes FELL GREAT Oaxs.— One or two blows with the 
woodman’s axe may hardly make a mark on the sturdy tree ; but when the 
strokes are kept up, one after another, they soon make a wide gap. A very 
small piece of chip flies off when the axe descends, but these small chips 
altogether amount to a large piece of timber, and at last down comes the 
old oak, with a terrible crash, to the ground. By little and little you may 
work wonders. Never be cast down because you cannot do great things ! 
Drop by drop wears away marble, and step by step you may climb the 
highest hill. 
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WHAT A NOBLE-MINDED GIRL SAID TO HER TEACHER. 


HAT a good-natured, honest face this girl has! I don’t wonder 

the little bird is willing to perch on her hand so tamely as it appears 

todo. If I were a bird, I think I should be willing to hop from the twig 

of my nest tree and eat a luncheon from the hand of such a miss. I could 
trust a girl with such a face without fear. 

But it is not every miss whose face invites such confidence. Do you ask 
why not? It is because every girl does not possess right character. The 
face, you know, is a picture of the heart. It shows the dispositions and 
feelings which work beneath the breast, out of sight of observers. Angry 
passions and selfish feelings write lines on the face, which tell the story of 
the heart to all those who know how to read them. 

Some time since, a lady school-teacher had a scholar whose glad, merry 
face was like hers in the picture. Having occasion to leave her school one 
afternoon, this teacher, instead of dismissing the scholars or appointing a 
monitor, resorted to a somewhat singular expedient. She wrote the names 
of all the scholars on a very large slate. She gave the girls their needle- 
work and appointed one of them to read to the rest from an interesting 
book. She then placed the slate on a chair and said : 

** Now, children, when the clock strikes five, leave your seats orderly, 
go to my chair, and place on the slate by each of your names, a unit for 

























THE ARAPONGO. 


good behavior, and a cross for bad. When I return, I shall anxiously look 
at the slate ; and in the morning, when you are assembled, I will read the 
list. But I trust in you to make a true report of your conduct.” 

Having made this statement, the teacher left. On her return to school 
the next morning, she found but one cross on the slate, and that was at- 
tached to the name of a child she least expected to see so marked ; because 
of her fine, frank, noble character, and general good behavior. 

She read over the list, and when she came to the name with a cross, she 
said to the little girl : 

‘* My dear child, you must explain. Whyis this? What did you do?” 

The self-accused offender turned her soft, spiritual eyes full upon the 
teacher’s face and said in a voice so sweet, so full of feeling that it touched 
the lady’s heart, 

‘‘T laughed aloud. I laughed more than once. 
because a slate was keeping school !”’ 

Beautiful child! Her honesty, truthfulness and simplicity were indeed 
admirable ! No wonder her teacher loved her and forgave her for her in- 
voluntary laugh. No wonder her face wore a beautiful, lovely and attract- 
ive aspect. No wonder she was beloved by all who knew her. One could 
not help loving such a child; and I hope, my children, you will all try to 
imitate her truly admirable spirit. F. 


I could n’t help it, 





Toe Araponco, or Brrp or tue Tortine Beri. — Among the high- 
est woods and deepest glens of Brazil, a sound is sometimes heard, so sin- 
gular that the noise seems quite unnatural ; it is like the distant and solemn 
tolling of a church bell struck at long intervals. This extraordinary noise 
proceeds from the Arapongo. The bird sits on the top of the highest trees 
in the deepest forests, and though constantly heard in the most desert 
places, it is very rarely seen. It is impossible to conceive anything of a 
more solitary character than the profound silence of the woods, broken only 
by the metallic and almost supernatural sound of this invisible bird, coming 
from the air and seeming to follow wherever you go. The Arapongo is 
white, with a circle of red around its eyes. Its size is about that of a 
small pigeon. 





Quire a Drrrerence. — There is this difference between happiness and 


wisdom. He that thinks himself the happiest man, is really so; but he that 


thinks himself the wisest, is generally the greatest fool. 
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THE STORY OF PERSEUS. 


HOW PERSEUS CAME TO THE AXTHIOPS. 


S¥O PERSEUS flitted onward to the northeast over many a 
(|, league of sea, till he came to the rolling sand-hills, and 
J, the dreary Lybian shore. 

And he flitted on across the desert, over rock-ledges, 
and banks of shingle, and level wastes of sand, and shell- 








drifts bleaching in the sunshine, and the skeletons of great 
sea-monsters, and dead bones of ancient giants, strewn up and 
down upon the old sea-floor. And as he went, the blood-drops 
fell to the earth from the Gorgon’s head, and became poisonous 
asps and adders, which breed in the desert to this day. 

Over the sands he went, he never knew how far or how long, feeding on 
the fruit which the Nymphs had given him, till he saw the hills of the 
Psylli, and the Dwarfs who fought with cranes. Their spears were of 
reeds and rushes, and their houses of the egg-shells of the cranes; and 
Perseus laughed, and went his way to the northeast, hoping all day long to 
see the blue Mediterranean sparkling, that he might fly across it to his 
home. 

But now came down a mighty wind, and swept him back southward 
toward the desert. All day long he strove against it ; but even the winged 
sandals could not prevail. So he was foreed to float down the wind all 
night ; and when the morning dawned there was nothing to be seen, save 
the same old hateful waste of sand. 

And out of the north the sand-storms rushed upon him, blood-red pillars 
and wreaths, blotting out the noonday sun; and Perseus fled before them, 
lest he should be choked by the burning dust. At last the gale fell calm, 
and he tried to go northward again ; but again came down the sand-storms, 
and swept him back into the waste, and then all was calm and cloudless as 
before. Seven days he strove against the storms, and seven days he was 
driven back, till he was spent with thirst and hunger, and his tongue clove 
to the roof of his mouth. Here and there he fancied that he saw a fair 
lake, and the sunbeams shining on the water ; but when he came to it, it 
vanished at his feet, and there was nought but burning sand. And if he 
had not been of the race of the Immortals, he would have perished in the 
waste ; but his life was strong within him, because it was more than man’s. 


Then he cried to Athene, and said: 
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‘* Oh, fair and pure, if thou hearest me, wilt thou leave me here to die 
of drought? I have brought thee the Gorgon’s head at thy bidding, and 
hitherto thou hast prospered my journey ; dost thou desert me at the last? 
Else why will not these immortal sandals prevail, even against the desert 
storms? Shall I never see my mother more, and the blue ripple round 
Seriphos, and the sunny hills of Hellas? ”’ 

So he prayed ; and after he had prayed there was a great silence. 

The heaven was still above his head, and the sand was still beneath his 
feet ; and Perseus looked up, but there was nothing but the blinding sun 
in the blinding blue ; and round him, but there was nothing but the blind- 
ing sand. 

And Perseus stood still awhile, and waited, and said: ‘‘ Surely I am 
not here without the will of the Immortals, for Athene will not lie. Were 
not these sandals to lead me in the right road? Then the road in which I 
have tried to go must be a wrong road.” 

Then suddenly his ears were opened, and he heard the sound of running 
water. 

And at that his heart was lifted up, though he scareely dare believe his 
ears ; and weary as he was, he hurried forward, though he could seareely 
stand upright ; and within a bowshot of him was a glen in the sand, and 
marble rocks, and date-trees, and a lawn of gay green grass. And through 
the lawn a streamlet sparkled and wandered out beyond the trees, and 
vanished in the sand. 

The water trickled among the rocks, and a pleasant breeze rustled in the 
dry date-branches ; and Perseus laughed for joy, and leapt down the cliff, 
and drank cf the cool water, and ate of the dates, and slept upon the turf, 
and leapt up and went forward again : but not toward the north this time ; 
for he said : ‘‘ Surely Athene has sent me hither, and will not have me go 
homeward yet. What, if there be another noble deed to be done, before 
I see the sunny hills of Hellas? ”’ 

So he went east, and east forever, by fresh oases and fountains, date- 
palms, and lawns of grass, till he saw before him a mighty mountain-wall, 
all rose-red in the setting sun. 

Then he towered in the air like an eagle, for his limbs were strong again ; 
and he flew all night across the mountain till the day began to dawn, and 
rosy-fingered Eos came blushing up the sky. And then, behold, beneath 
him was the long green garden of Egypt, and the shining stream of Nile. 

And he saw cities walled up to heaven, and temples, and obelisks, and 
pyramids, and giant gods of stone. And he came down amid fields of 
barley, and flax, and millet, and clambering gourds; and saw the people 
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coming out of the gates of a great ‘city, and setting to work, each in his 
place, among the watercourses, parting the streams among the plants cun- 
ningly with their feet, according to the wisdom of the Egyptians. But 
when they saw him they all stopped their work, and gathered round him, 
and cried : — 

‘* Who art thou, fair youth? and what bearest thou beneath thy goat- 
skin there? Surely thou art one of the Immortals ; for thy skin is white 
like ivory, and ours is red like clay. Thy hair is like threads of gold, and 
ours is black and curled. Surely thou art one of the Immortals ;’’ and 
they would have worshipped him then and there: but Perseus said : 

‘‘T am not one of the Immortals; but I am a hero of the Hellens. 
And I have slain the Gorgon in the wilderness, and bear her head with me. 
Give me food, therefore, that I may go forward and finish my work.” 

Then they gave him food, and fruit, and wine; but they would not let 
hin go. And when the news came into the city that the Gorgon was 
slain, the priests came out to meet him, and the maidens, with songs and 
dances, and timbrels and harps; and they would have brought him to their 
temple and to their king ; but Perseus put on the hat of darkness, and 
vanished away out of their sight. 

Therefore the Egyptians looked long for his return, but in vain, and 
worshipped him as a hero, and made a statue of him in Chemmis, which 
stood for many a hundred years ; and they said that he appeared to them 
at times, with sandals a cubic long; and that whenever he appeared the 
season was fruitful, and the Nile rose high that year. 

Then Perseus went to the eastward, along the Red Sea shore ; and then, 
because he was afraid to go into the Arabian deserts, he turned northward 
once more, and this time no storm hindered him. 

He went past the Isthmus, end Mount Casius, and the vast Serbonian 
bog, and up the shore of Palestine, where the dark-faced Aithiops dwelt. 

He flew on past pleasant hills and valleys, like Argos itself, or Lacedae- 
mon, or the fair Vale of Tempe. But the lowlands were all drowned by 
floods, and the highlands blasted by fire, and the hills heaved like a bub- 
bling cauldron, before the wrath of King Poseidon, the shaker of the 
earth. 

And Perseus feared to go inland, but flew along the shore above the sea, 
and he went on all the day, and the sky was black with smoke; and he 
went on all the night, and the sky was red with flame. 

And at the dawn of day he looked toward the cliffs; and at the water's 
edge, under a black rock, he saw a white image stand. 
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“ This,” thought he, ‘‘ must surely be the statue of some sea-god ; I 
will go near, and see what kind of gods these barbarians worship.”’ 

So he came near; but when he came, it was no statue, but a maiden of 
flesh and blood ; for he could see her tresses streaming in the breeze ; and 
as he came closer still, he could see how she shrank and shivered. when 
the waves sprinkled her with cold salt spray. Her arms were spread above 
her head, and fastened to the rock with chains of brass; and her head 
drooped on her bosom, either with sleep or weariness, or grief. But now 
and then she looked up and wailed, and called her mother ; yet she did not 
see Perseus, for the cap of darkness was on his head. 

Full of pity and indignation Perseus drew near and looked upon the 
maid. Her cheeks were darker than his were, and her hair was blue-black 
like a hyacinth ; but Perseus thought : ‘‘ I have never seen so beautiful a 
maiden ; no, not in all our Isles. Surely, she isa king’s daughter. Do 
barbarians treat their king’s daughters thus? She is too fair, at least, to 
have done any wrong. I will speak to her.” 

And lifting the hat from his head, he flashed into her sight. She shrieked 
with terror, and tried to hide her face with her hair, for she could not with 
her hands; but Perseus cried : 

‘* Do not fear me, fair one; I ama Hellen, and no barbarian. What 
cruel men have bound you? But first I will set you free.”’ 

And he tore at the fetters ; but they were too strong for him; while the 
maiden cried : — 

‘*Touch me not; I am accursed, devoted as a victim to the sea-gods. 
They will slay you, if you dare to set me free.” 

** Let them try,” said Perseus ; and drawing Herpe from his thigh, he 
cut through the brass as if it had been flax. 

‘* Now,”’ he said, ‘‘ you belong to me, and not to these sea-gods, whoso- 
ever they may be?”’ But she only called the more on her mother. 

«* Why call on your mother? She can be no mother to have left you 
here. If a bird is dropped out of the nest, it belongs to the man who 
picks it up. If a jewel is cast by the wayside, it is his who dare win it 
and wear it, as I will win you and will wear you. I know now why Pallas 
Athene sent me hither. She sent me to gain a prize worth all my toil, and 
more.” 

And he clasped her in his arms, and cried : ‘‘ Where are these sea-gods, 
cruel and unjust, who doom fair maids to death? I carry the weapons of 
Immortals. Let them measure their strength against mine! But tell me, 
maiden, who you are, and what dark fate brought you here.”’ 


And she answered, weeping, — 
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‘*T am the daughter of Cepheus, King of Iopa, and my mother is Cas- 
siopeeia of the beautiful tresses, and they called me Andromeda, as long as 
life was mine. And I stand bound here, hapless that I am, for the sea- 
monster’s food, to atone for my mother’s sin. For she boasted of me once 
that I was fairer than Atergatis, Queen of the Fishes; so she in her wrath 
sent the sea-floods, and her brother the Fire King sent the earthquakes, and 
wasted all the land; and after the floods a monster bred of the slime, who 
devours ail living things. And now he must devour me, guiltless though I 
am — me who never harmed a living thing, nor saw a fish upon the shore 
but I gave it life, and threw it back into the sea; for in our land we eat no 
fish, for fear of Atergatis their Queen. Yet the priests say that nothing 
but my blood can atone for a sin which I neyer committed.” 

I have fought with 
worse than him ; I would have faced Immortals for your sake ; how much 
more a beast of the sea ?”’ 

Then Andromeda looked up at him, and new hope was kindled in her 
breast, so proud and fair did he stand, with one hand round her, and in the 


other the glittering sword. But she only sighed, and wept the more, and 


But Perseus laughed, and said — ‘‘ A sea-monster ? 


cried, — 
‘* Why will you die, young as you are ? 
It is noble for me to die, that I may save 


Is there not death and sorrow 
enough in the world already ? 
the lives of a whole people ; but you, better than them all, why should I 
slay you too? Go you your way; I must go mine.”’ 

But Perseus cried — ‘‘ Not so; for the Lords of Olympus, whom I 
serve, are the friends of the heroes, and help them on to noble deeds. Led 
by them, I slew the Gorgon, the beautiful horror ; and not without them 
do I come hither, to slay this monster with that same Gorgon’s head. Yet 
hide your eyes when I leave you, lest the sight of it freeze you too to 
stone.”’ 

But the maiden answered nothing, for she could not believe his words. 
And then, suddenly looking up, she pointed to the sea, and shrieked : 

‘* There he comes, with the sunrise, as they promised. I must die now. 
How shall I endure it? Oh, go! Is it not dreadful enough to be torn 
piecemeal without having you to look on?” And she tried to thrust him 
away. 

But he said: ‘‘ I go; yet promise me one thing ere I go ; that if I slay 
this beast you will be my wife, and come back with me to my kingdom in 
fruitful Argos, for I ama king’s heir. Promise me, and seal it with a 
kiss.” 


Then she lifted up her face, and kissed him ; and Perseus laughed for 
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joy, and flew upward, while Andromeda crouched trembling on the rock, 
waiting for what might befull. 

On came the great sea-monster, coasting along like a huge black galley, 
lazily breasting the ripple, and stopping at times by creek or headland, to 
watch for the laughter of girls at their bleaching, or cattle pawing on the 
sand-hills, or boys bathing on the beach. His great sides were fringed 
with clustering shells and sea-weeds, and the water gurgled in and out of 
his wide jaws, as he rolled along, dripping and glistening, in the beams of 
the morning sun. 

At last he saw Andromeda, and shot forward to take his prey, while the 


waves foamed white behind him, and before him the fish fled leaping. 

Then down from the height of the air fell Perseus, like a shooting star ; 
down to the crests of the waves, while Andromeda hid her face as he 
shouted ; and then there was silence for a while. 

At last she looked up trembling, and saw Perseus springing toward 
her; and instead of the monster a long black rock, with the sea rippling 
quietly round it. 

Who then so proud as Perseus, as he leapt back to the rock, and lifted 
his fair Andromeda in his arms, and flew with her to the clifftop, as a 
falcon carries a clove ? 

Who so proud as Perseus, and who so joyful as all the Athiop people? 
For they had stood watching the monster from the cliffs, wailing for the 
maiden’s fate. And already a messenger had gone to Cepheus and Cassi- 
Opoeia, where they sat in sackcloth and ashes on the ground, in the inner- 
most palace chambers, awaiting their daughter’s end. And they came, 
and all the city with them, to see the wonder, with songs and with dances, 
with cymbals and harps, and received their daughter back again, as one 
alive from the dead. 

Then Cepheus said, ‘“‘ Hero of the Hellens, stay here with me and be 
my son-in-law, and I will give you the half of my kingdom.” 

‘*T will be your son-in-law,’’ said Perseus, ‘‘ but of your kingdom I 
will have none; for I long after the pleasant land of Greece, and my 
mother who waits for me at home.” 

Then Cepheus said: ‘‘ You must not take my daughter away at once, 
for she is to us like one alive from the dead. Stay with us here a year, 
and after that you shall return with honor.’” And Perseus consented ; but 
before he went to the palace, he bade the people bring stones and wood, 
and built three altars, one to Athene, and one to Hermes, and one to 
Father Zeus, and offered bullocks and rams. 

And some said, ‘‘ This is a pious man :”’ yet the priests said, ‘‘ The Sea 
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Queen will be yet more fierce against us, because her monster is slain.” 


But they were afraid to speak aloud, for they feared the Gorgon’s head. 
So they went up to the palace: and when they came in, there stood in the 
hall Phineus, the brother of Cepheus, chafing like a bear robbed of her 
whelps, and with him his sons, and his servants, and many an armed man; 
and he cried to Cepheus : — 

‘* You shall not marry your daughter to this stranger, of whom no one 
knows even the name. Was not Andromeda betrothed to my son? And 
now she is safe again, has he not a right to claim her? ”’ 

But Perseus laughed and answered: “If your son is in want of a 
bride, let him save a maiden for himself. As yet, he seems but a helpless 
bridegroom. He left this one to die, and dead she is to him. I saved her 
alive, and alive she is to me, but to no one else. Ungrateful man! have 
I not saved your land, and the lives of your sons and daughters, and will 
you requite me thus? Go, or it will be worse for you.” But all the 
men-at-arms drew their swords, and rushed on him like wild beasts. 

Then he unveiled the Gorgon’s head, and said: ‘‘ This has delivered 
my bride from one wild beast ; it shall deliver her from many.’’ And as 
he spoke, Phineus and all his men-at-arms stopped short, and stiffened 
each man as he stood ; and before Perseus had drawn the goat-skin over 
the face again, they were all turned into stone. 

Then Perseus bade the people bring levers and roll them out ; and what 
was done with them after that, I cannot tell. 

So they made a great wedding-feast, which lasted seven whole days, and 
who so happy as Perseus and Andromeda ? 

But on the eighth night, Perseus dreamed a dream; and he saw stand- 
ing beside him Pallas Athene, as he had seen her in Seriphos, seven long 
years before ; and she stood and called him by name, and said : 

‘“* Perseus, you have played the man, and see, you have your reward. 
Know now that the gods are just, and help him who helps himself. Now 
give me here Herpe the sword, and the sandals, and the hat of darkness, 
that I may give them back to their owners; but the Gorgon’s head your 
shall keep awhile, for you will need it in your land of Greece. Then you 
shall lay it up in my temple at Seriphos, that I may wear it on my shield 
forever, a terror to the Titans and the monsters, and the foes of gods and 
men. And as for this land, I have appeased the sea and the fire, and 
there shall be no more floods nor earthquakes. But let the people build 
altars to Father Zeus and to me, and worship the Immortals, the lords of 
heaven and earth.” 

And Perseus rose to give her the sword, and the cap, and the sandals ; 
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but he woke, and his dream vanished away. And yet it was not altogether 
a dream ; for the goat-skin with the head was in its place: but the sword, 
and the cap, and the sandals were gone, and Perseus never saw them 
more. 

Then a great awe fell on Perseus ; and he went out in the morning to 
the people, and told his dream, and bade them build altars to Zeus the 
Father of gods and men, and to Athene who gives wisdom to heroes ; and 
fear no more the earthquakes and the floods, but sow and build in peace. 
And they did so for a while, and prospered: but after Perseus was gone, 
they forgot Zeus and Athene, and worshipped again Atergatis the queen, 
and the undying fish of the sacred lake, where Deucalion’s deluge was 
swallowed up, and they burnt their children before the Fire King, till Zeus 
was angry with that foolish people, and brought a strange nation against 
them out of Egypt, who fought against them and wasted them utterly, and 
dwelt in their cities for many a hundred years. 


To be continued. 





THE LARGE CABBAGE-HEAD; OR, THE BOASTER 
REBUKED. 
WO workmen named Joseph and Benedict, were once going by a veg- 
etable garden near a village. 

‘* Look here,”’ said Joseph, ‘‘ what kind of vegetable-heads are these? ”’ 
for so he named the cabbage-heads. 

‘* Abh,’’ said Benedict, who was a great boaster, ‘‘ they are not large. 
When I was on my travelling apprenticeship, I once saw a vegetable with 
a head which was as large as the parsonage-house yonder.”’ 

Joseph, who was a coppersmith, immediately replied, ‘‘ That was very 
well; but I once helped to make a kettle which was as large as the ehurch.”’ 

‘But what in the world,” cried Benedict, ‘‘ Could they want such a 
large kettle for?” 

Joseph said, ‘‘ Why, to be sure, they wanted it to boil your large cab- 
bage in.”’ 

Benedict was ashamed, and said, ‘‘ Now I see at once what you mean ! 
You always keep to the truth, and have only said this now in order to turn 


my lying boast into ridicule. I must he satisfied with this, for 


“¢ The boastful man who shamelessly deceives, 
The same base coin he utters oft receives.’ ”’ 








THE MAGPIE. 
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SKETCHES OF NATURAL HISTORY —'sHE MAGPIE. 


PYX\HE MAGPIE is among birds what the monkey is among beasts —a 

creature brim full of mischief, trickery and other evil dispositions. It 
will steal, fight and destroy like a brigand. It is a black little rogue both 
in color and character. I would not give it house room, if my home was 
as large as uncle Sam’s farm. 

When I was a little boy, I remember being badly frightened by a tame 
magpie. It was kept in the garden of one of my father’s acquaintances. 
I was walking there, one day, when the mischievous bird darting from its 
hiding place, rushed upon me and began pecking furiously at my ankles. 
In vain did I try to beat it off, for if driven away on one side, it hopped 
round to the other and assailed the opposite leg. At length I cried out 
lustily, when a servant came to my help armed with a broom. The magpie 
not liking the look of the broom ran off, took its stand under the door-sill 
of a shed, and turned its mischievous looking eye upon me with a glance 
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which seemed to say: ‘‘ How did you like the pecking I gave you, little | | 
boy?” | 

This magpie was not singular in its love for pecking at the ankles of | 
children. Most tame magpies cherish the same mischievous habit. I have 
read of one of these black-coated little gentlemen which was a terror to | 
every child in its neighborhood. It even attacked women; and the female 
servants seldom passed its hiding place without being armed with a broom || 
with which to keep it off. One servant happened to forget this weapon 
one day, and the magpie assailed her so vigorously that she was obliged to 
sit down to defend herself. She was found thus seated with the bird | 
pacing round her in great triumph, and seeking some unprotected point on 
which to inflict a wound with its merciless bill. 

This same magpie was very fond of tearing papers into small pieces. 
One Sabbath morning, while the minister who owned it was at church, it 
stole into his study and made such sad havoc with his papers, that the room 
looked as though it had been ‘‘ turned upside down” by robbers, or sacked 
by soldiers. | 

Here is a story of another magpie which once tripped into the chapel | 
of Wadham College, Oxford. It remained very quiet until the services 
began. Then, quitting its retreat, it gravely marched up the centre aisle 
and bowing, said: ‘‘ Pretty Mag! Pretty Mag!” | 

‘‘ Pretty Mag,” indeed. The preacher did not think its behavior very | 
pretty when he saw his audience, and especially the students, so laughing at 
‘* pretty Mag’s” impudence, that the solemnity of the services was de- 


stroyed. | 

The magpie shows its cunning and caution by the manner in which it || 
builds its nest. It chooses a high tree for its home, and protects its nest || 
very curiously with a roof or dome of thorns, leaving only a small hole | 
sufficient for the ingress and egress of its cautious owner. | 

There is a fable about the magpie’s nest which is somewhat quaint and 
will no doubt please you. The birds, says the fabulist, once went ina 
body to the magpie and said : 

‘Teach us, friend Magpie, how to build nests.” | 

‘¢T will,”’ replied the Magpie. ‘‘ You must begin by looking out for 4 
good, strong, forked branch, on which you must place two sticks crosswise.” 

‘‘That’s just what I did,”’ interposed the rook. 

‘‘ Next, you must raise the sides a little, and then put in some hay which 
you must work well into the sticks.” 

“The very thing I have been doing,”’ said the crow. 

‘‘ Now, for fear the eggs should be broken or thrown out, you must raise 








SAGACITY OF SPARROWS. 


the sides about as high as your head when you sit in the bottom of the 
nest, and then put in some soft wool.” 

‘* Why,” interrupted the thrush, ‘‘I did as far as that before I came 
here ?” 

‘* Oh, then,”’ replied the magpie, ‘‘ as I see you all know how to make 
nests, there is no occasion for me to teach you.” 

Thus the birds, by not patiently listening to the magpie, failed of learn- 
ing how to cover their nests with a roof, so that they only build half-nests 
to this day. 

This will do very well for a fable: especially if it teaches you, my 
children, not to interrupt others while they are speaking. The birds by 
their ill manners lost valuable instruction; and you too may lose much if 


you do not learn wisdom from their example. F. F. JR. 





SAGACITY OF SPARROWS. 


LADY, residing in the New Kent-road, England, whose garden is 

decked all round with a border of turf, desired her gardener to 
sprinkle it with hay-seeds, that the fresh verdure might afford a pleasing 
contrast to the beautiful flowers soon to put forth. This the gardener hav- 
ing done, under the lady’s superintendence,— away he went, and the good 
lady retired to the parlor, in hopeful anticipation of a delightful green 
border in a few weeks’ time. But searcely had she taken her seat at the 
window, before two or three sparrows hopped down from a tree, from which, 
no doubt, they had quietly watched the proceedings below, and, having 
tasted a few of the seeds, up again they all flew, and immediately set up a 
most vociferous chirping, which, translated into English, perhaps meant, 
‘‘ Here, sparrows all! make haste, make haste! quick! sucha lot of fine 
seed just sown! the old fellow’s gone ; look sharp, all of you!” And in 
truth, the invitation to their friends and neighbors was not given in vain. 
They did make haste, and they did come, all of them, such a quantity of 
sparrows, to be sure, and they did set to work too, with an avidity which 
showed how much they relished their plunder. The good lady was so 
amused with the young rascals throughout the whole affair, she could no 
more find it in her heart to scare them away, than she could fly with them 
hboring apple tree after their feast was over. 
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A ship rides more securely with two anchors than with one. 
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130 THE BAG OF NUTS AND THE SCHOOI, BOYS. 


) school after a long ramble, for it was half-holiday with 
them : when, in the shady part of the green lane, they met 
a man in a light cart who seemed to be in a great hurry, 
for he trotted his horse along very fast. ‘‘ Halloo, my 
lads,” said he, ‘‘ are you from the school that I passed about 
a mile ora mile and a half off?’’ ‘* Yes,”’ said Jenkins. 
“We are,’’ replied Hall and Andrews.’’ ‘‘ Well, then,”’ said 
the man, ‘‘I have dropped a bag of nuts out of my cart, which 
an old woman sold me as I came along. I have no time to go back, and 
am not very likely to come this way again ; therefore, if you should find 
the nuts, let them be fairly divided between you and your schoolfellows.”’ 

After crying ‘‘ Thank ye’’ to the man, Hall, Andrews and Jenkins set 
off as hard as they could scamper to find the nuts, little thinking that their 
schoolmaster, who happened to be on the other side of the hedge, had 
heard every word which had been spoken. They soon found the bag of 
nuts, and a rare heap of shining brown shellers it was. Hall proposed at 
once, that they should divide them on the spot, and to this Andrews agreed 
directly ; but Jenkins said they had no right to more than their share, for 
the nuts belonged to their schoolfellows as much as to them. After talking 
over the matter for some time, Hall and Andrews sat down with the open 
bag between them, when up came their schoolmaster. 

‘Why, what a heap of nuts you have, boys,”’ said he. ‘* Hardly should 
I have thought that you could have gathered half the quantity. Have you 
been nutting in the lanes, Hall, or in the coppice ?”’ 

It was on the tip of Hall’s tongue to say ‘‘ the coppice ; ”’ but he thought 
that some question might be asked about the bag, so he replied, ‘‘ We found 
the sack of nuts in the lane, sir, and were going to share them. This was 
the truth; but it was not all the truth. 

‘* Ho, ho,” replied the schoolmaster. ‘‘ Every one is not so fortunate 
as to find a bag of nuts. I passed along the lane myself an hour ago, but 
saw nothing of the kind. Whatdo you think, Andrews? Would it not 
be right to try to find out who has lost it? ”’ 

Andrews, thus appealed to, feeling it necessary to prove their right to 
the nuts, told his master that they met a man in a cart, who told them that 
if they picked up e bag of nuts he had dropped, they might share them 
among the boys of e school ; but that, after that, he stopped his cart, and 
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shouted out it was hardly worth while to divide the nuts among so many, 
and therefore they might share them among themselves.’”? This was the 
truth, and the whole truth, but then, it was something added to the truth. 

‘‘ Rather strange,” said the schoolmaster, ‘‘ having decided so kindly to 
the school at first, that he should decide so unkindly at last. There must 
be some mistake in this matter. Jenkins, tell me what the man really 
said, without keeping back or adding a single word.”’ 

Jenkins then told his master that all the man said, when he knew that 
they belonged to the school was, that he had dropped a bag of nuts which 
an old woman had sold him ; that he had no time to go back, and was not 
likely to come that way again; and that, if they found the nuts, they were 
to divide them fairly with their schoolfellows.’’ This was the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” 

‘* Very good,” said the schoolmaster. ‘‘ As I was only on the other side 
of the hedge when the man in the cart spoke to you, I heard every word, 
and, therefore, know that Jenkins’s account is correct. The nuts shall be 
fairly divided among all the scholars of the school ; but you, Jenkins, shall 
have the shares of Hall and Andrews in addition to yourown. Remember, 
that to keep back from the truth, or to add to it, is often the same as telling 
a falsehood. He only can be justly regarded as speaking the truth, in a case 
like the present, who utters the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth.” 

The bag of nuts, to the great joy of all the boys, except Hall and 
Andrews, were fairly divided. Jenkins was known as a boy who spoke 
the truth, while Andrews and Hall were ready to hide their faces for very 
shame. ‘Truth is a jewel that should be worn in every bosom. ‘‘ Lying 
lips are abomination to the Lord: but they that deal truly are his delight.”’ 


Napotgon’s Prive.— When Bonaparte was about to invade Russia, a 
person who had endeavored to dissuade him from his purpose, finding he 
could not prevail, quoted to him the proverb ‘‘ Man proposes, but God 
disposes ;”’ to which he indignantly replied : I dispose as well as propose.”’ 

A Christian lady, on hearing the impious boast, remarked, ‘‘I set that 
down as the turning point of Bonaparte’s fortunes. God will not suffer a 
creature with impunity thus to usurp his prerogative.”’ 

It happened to Bonaparte just as the lady predicted. His invasion of 
Russia was the commencement of bis fall. 
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132 THE YOUNG APPLE THIEVES. 
THE YOUNG APPLE THIEVES 
66 OME, Will,” said Davi Gras to his companion, one autumnal 


evening ; ‘‘let us go down to Deacon Goopa.w’s orchard, and 
crib a few of those rosy apples we saw to-day.”’ 

‘‘T should like the apples,” replied Witt1am Weakty, ‘‘ but I don’t 
exactly like erzbbing them, as you call it.” 

‘* Why not, Will? There can’t be any great harm in helping ourselves 
to a few apples. The old deacon has plenty of them, and a few 
as well as not.’’ 

‘‘It may be so, Davie; but it looks very much like stealing to take 
them without his permission.” 

‘** Pooh! pooh! stealing indeed. 
the gathering of a few apples, stealing? It’s only 


can spare a 


Who but you ever thought of calling 
* t 5 
a sport in which boys 
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indulge everywhere. I dare say deacon Goodall himself cribbed apples 
from other people’s orchards many a time when he was a boy. Come. Will, 
don’t be so nice about trifles. I’ve got a bag — let us go and fill it with 
those fine-looking jelly-flowers you admired so much to-day.”’ 

‘Well, perhaps it isn’t stealing exactly, though I can’t see why taking 
apples from the deacon’s orchard is not as bad as taking money from his 
purse. However, boys do crib from orchards, I know ; and folks don’t 
call them thieves. So I will go with you: though I hope we sha’n’t get 
caught at it.” 

‘‘Caught at it? No! I'll take care of that. We will get over the 
wall, at the back of the orchard, creep along under the fence and behind 
the bushes. When we get to the tree, we wont speak to each other. 
Then, I will shake the tree as gently as possible. You shall gather up the 
apples. We will fill our bag and our pockets and be off. The deacon will 
not miss his apples, and no one will be the wiser.’’ 

‘‘ Well, I’m agreed,” replied Davie; ‘‘ let us be off and get through the 
job as early as possible.”’ 

Away then went these foolish and wicked boys towards deacon Goodall’s 
orchard. Thieves they were, in spite of Davie’s silly pretences; and like 
thieves they felt. They sneaked through the village, afraid to be seen, 
and afraid of their own shadows. The very bushes which covered them, 
startled them ; and they were afraid of the moonlight by which they were 
enabled to grope their way to the scene of their crime. Pity the fear of 
God had not kept them from the mean, wicked, degrading business in which 
they were engaged. 

At length they reached the tree and prepared for their guilty task. 
Emerging from the shadow of the bushes, Will Weakly said, in a low 
whisper : 

‘‘ Hush, Davie! Did you hear that?” 

‘‘ Hear what? You are a chicken-hearted fellow, Will. There is nothing 
but the wind murmuring among the trees. Come, let us get to work.” — 

‘‘T tell you there is somebody in the field,’ replied Will; ‘‘and I’m 
off |”? 

Suiting his action to his word, Will ran off as quickly as his legs could 
carry him. Davie looked at him with angry glances and muttered : 

‘*Go, you coward ? I’ll have all the apples I carry home to myself.” 

He had scarcely uttered these words before he heard the sound of heavy 
steps behind him. Turning round, he saw two men close upon him. It 
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was too late to escape, and he found himself a prisoner in the firm grasp of 
deacon Goodall’s hired men. 

“Run, Jem,” said the man to his companion. ‘‘ Catch the other rogue. 
Yonder he goes! Be smart and you'll nad him !” 

And Jem did ‘‘nab” him. In a few minutes more, Davie and Will 
found themselves standing in deacon Goodall’s parlor, with their captors on 
each side of them. 

When the deacon entered he dismissed his men. Then, turning to the 
boys, he said in a very mild voice : 

‘** Young gentlemen, I regret to see you in your present position. You 
meant to rob me, but my men prevented you. You are thieves, therefore, 
in intention only. That is disgrace enough. I have saved you from be- 
coming thieves in fuct. You may yet live to thank me for it. On reflec- 
tion, you will, I am sure, feel ashamed of your evil intentions. I will not 
expose you My men will not proclaim your fault. Your intended crime 
shall be a secret. I forgive you, and I hope you will also seek and obtain 
forgiveness at the hands of God. And since my apples tempted you, I 
will make you a present of as many as you can carry. Step up to this 
table and fill your pockets ! ”’ 

The boys held down their heads and were motionless. The deacon re- 
sumed :— 

‘* No hesitation, young gentlemen ; you must obey me or I will expose 
and punish you. Come, take the apples !”’ 

The deacon’s tone of authority overawed the boys. They stepped up 
to the table and filled their pockets with apples from a basket containing 
fruit from the very tree they had set out to plunder. When their pockets 
were filled, the deacon pointed to the door, and said : 

‘*Go, young gentlemen, to your homes. If ever you wish to taste my 
fruit, come to me and I will give you some. But never attempt to steal 
again. Good night! ”’ 

The boys bowed and retired. After leaving the house they walked 
silently homewards. When Will reached his home, he laid his hand on 
Davie’s shoulder and said : 

‘* Davie, never ask me to steal again. The deacon has made me feel so 
mean, [ shall never be able to look him in the face again. But I’ve done 
with stealing, so don’t ask me any more. Good night.” 

Without waiting for a reply, the boy left his companion. Davie walked 
on whistling. At length he paused, looked back towards Willie’s house, 
and said : — 

‘** Willie’s no trump — he’s easily scared. As to the deacon, he ts a 
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queer old covey ; [ admit I didn’t like his giving me those apples—wished 
he whipped me instead. Well, I wont rob Ais orchard again; but blow 
me if I don’t crib all the fruit I can from the other orchards round the 
village. If Will wont go with me, so much the better. I'll have all the 
plunder myself.’’ 

Then, resuming his low whistle, the boy walked home. 

Now, boys and girls, mark the end of these lads. Willie took the 
deacon’s advice and broke off his bad habits. Davie despised the deacon 
and grew bolder and bolder in sin. What was the result? Willie grew 
up and is now a reputable merchant. Davie is expiating a crime into 
which his vices led him, in a State prison. F. F. JR. 


WHISPER IN THE EAR OF A DAUGHTER. 


-y) EMEMBER this, my daughter: never suffer yourself to indulge in 
any pleasure, either with a book, or by a walk, or otherwise, to the 
neglect of a single household duty. If you do, you will find yourself 
among the great company of women, who go through this life with ‘“ holes 


in both elbows.” 

A woman may be very learned, very intelligent, very agreeable ; but 
still, if she does not or will not attend to the domestic arrangements of her 
own family, she is as sadly out of the way, as glaringly deficient in all that 
would make her a truly complete and useful woman, as if she were dressed 
ever so richly, yet with ‘‘ holes in her elbows.”’ 

Then you must see to it now, while you are a child, that the common 
household duties which belong to you are faithfully discharged. The com- 
mon household duties are those which most easily escape us, though they 
are those upon which our comforts mainly depend. Faithfully finish these 
first, Jane, then take your leisure for reading, walking, or whatever pleas- 
ant recreation is proper. 


A Smart Girt.— A fellow was wending his way, a short time ago 
through a narrow passage, when he met a pretty, modest girl. ‘‘ Pray, 
my dear,’’ said he, ‘‘ what do you call this passage?’’ ‘‘ Balaam’s pas- 
sage,”’ replied the girl. ‘* Ah! then,” continued the puppy, ‘‘I am like 
Balaam,— stopped by an angel.” ‘‘ And I,”’ rejoined the girl, as she 
pushed past him, ‘‘ am like the angel,— stopped by an ass!” 
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“IT IS A BORROWED PIN.” 


D> Op ,”? said little Edward, ‘‘ I wish you would let me put this 
j pin in your pincushion, where it will be safe till to-mor- 







row morning.’’ 

‘* To be sure you may, my son,”’ said Mrs. Sanford to a 
fine boy of five years, who stood before her. ‘‘ But why 
do you want to put that crooked pin in my pincushion ?”’ 

‘*I borrowed it of aunt Rebecca when I was over at her 
house, and I want to carry it back in the morning,’’ said Kdward, 
g9( with a slight tone of manly dignity and responsibility in his voice. 
He was thinking of the honor he was to get by keeping all promises and 
all engagements. 

‘‘ Why, Edward ! it’s only a crooked pin!”’ said his mother, in a tone 
of some astonishment, and of no little surprise and sarcasm. 

‘* But it’s a borrowed pin, mother. I asked aunt Rebecea to lend me a 
pin, and to pin on my collar, and if I borrowed the pin ought I not to 
earry it back to her? ”’ 

‘* Why, what a silly boy! It is only a pin, and aunt Rebecca would 
only laugh at you for bringing it back. Such a little thing, too; and if you 
don’t say anything about it, I’ll warrant she will never think of it.” 

‘* But I told her I would bring it back, and she didn’t laugh at me for 
saying it. And I know by the way she looked at me that she expects it. 
And she won’t laugh at me, mother, I know.” 

‘* Why, Edward, you are almost a fool to think of such a thing, I de- 
clare. But if you will be such a dunce, go and put up your old pin, and 
carry it back, and get laughed at.”’ 

Edward felt hurt at what his mother had said, but he put up the pin on 
the pincushion, and went away to think the matter over. He wondered 
why, if the pin was of such little consequence to aunt Rebecea, she had 
not told him so when he promised to bring it back; and since he had 
promised, though it was a little thing, why his mother did not advise him 
to keep his promise sacredly. It puzzled him sorely too, to remember that 
only the very day before his mother had threatened him punishment for not 
keeping his promise to her when he promised to bring back to her a little 
string which he borrowed and actually lost, and so told her at the first; 
and how much she had before this said to him about always keeping his 
promises. Besides, he remembered much that his grandmother, then living 
for a year with his parents, had told him about never promising unless he 
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meant to perform, and then how exact he ought to be to fulfil in ey- 
erything where it was possible. The tone and manner, too, of his mother’s 
remarks to him, troubled and perplexed him more than all. To be called 
a fool and adunce, and that by his dear mother, for proposing to do just 
such a thing as she had only yesterday insisted on his doing, grieved him, 
and he did not know what todo. So he went away to think of the mat- 
ter, and had to be called to his supper twice before he came. 

After supper his grandmother, who had heard the conversation between 
Kdward and his mother, took his hand and drew him to her lap, and asked 
him if he had a fine time with his cousins, and how he came to borrow the 
pin, and why he did not think to ask aunt Rebecca to give it to him. He 
never thought of it. And then she said he ought to do as he promised, 
and see what aunt would say. 

‘* But mother says she will laugh at me.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps she will. Almost anybody would laugh at the idea of carry- 
ing home a borrowed pin. But that does not make a difference with the 
right and wrong of the act. You promised, did you not? And you are 
sure she expects the pin ?”’ 

‘* Yes, ma’am,” said Edward promptly, ‘‘ I know she does! ”’ 

‘* Then it is right that you should carry it to her, no matter who laughs.”’ 

‘* But mother will laugh, and I feel ashamed of myself when she laughs 


at me.”’ 


‘* Well, never mind it to-night, I don’t believe when she thinks of it, 
that she will laugh at you when you ask her in the morning for leave to 
carry the pin back.” 

‘‘ But why, grandmother, is it not of consequence that I carry it back 

“It is of the greatest consequence since you promised to doso. You 
ought to remember, my son, that no promise you make is of slight conse- 
quence. If you had asked aunt Rebecca to give you the pin, or a hundred 
pins, she would have done it at once, I presume, but since you asked to 
borrow, and then promised to bring it to her to-morrow, you ought by all 
means to do it. Such little promises are the ones little boys should by all 
means pay most attention to keep. For if you can keep little promises, 
and remember to do little things while you are a little boy, I shall never 
fear for your keeping great promises, and doing greater things, when you 
grow up to a man and have a great business to do.”’ 

Kdward went to bed very much less in doubt as to what he ought to do, 
hut still feeling very sad about what his mother had said, and he lay awake 
a little time to think of it. He soon, however, fell asleep, and dreamed 
about the borrowed pin, and what his mother had said, and his grand- 
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mother, and about aunt Rebecca. In the morning, when he woke, as soon 
as he saw his mother, she said : 

** Have you thought about carrying back the pin ?” 

** Yes, mother, and I’m going to do it, if aunt Rebecca does laugh.” 

“* Well, that’s right. I was very wrong last night to speak about it as I 
did. I might have taught my boy to be hishonest, and to neglect his 
promises. You can carry the pin back and play with your cousin all the 
forenoon, if aunt Rebecca thinks it best. If she does not you must come 
immediately home, and go again at another time.” 

Edward carried the pin to aunt Rebecca, and received a good kiss, and 
had a few warm words of praise, and had permission for a forenoon’s play 
with his cousins, and then went home feeling like an honest boy, and one 
resolved to always keep his word. And we may add that he has never yet 
forgotten the whole of the circumstances of the transaction. They are 
just as well remembered now as they were the morning when the crooked 
pin was returned, and he has written this simple little affair for the instruc- 
tion of the little readers of the Schoolmaster. 

It has a moral, however, for older people than scholars. What a re- 
buke is it to many fathers and mothers, to teachers, and the community in 
general! How lightly do we speak of these little conscientious scruples 
of our children; and how do we laugh at them for their little, simple, 
honest words and judgment about right and wrong? We forget that it is 
a child’s duty, and business, and delight even, to be exact in very little 
things, and he ought to have encouragement in them instead of derision 
and laughter, as he often gets. Oh! if we could keep a child’s conscience 
always sensitive and tender, if we could lead him to see and to feel how 
necessary it is for him to do different from what the common mass of men 
do, how much better not only for the parents and children, for the teachers 
and pupils, but for the world also. We need not undertake to keep our 
children from the knowledge of the evil so much as from the practice of it. 
And this would be done with comparative ease, if we could make them 
early, as in Edward’s case, love that which is right, and think the perform- 
ance of that right a necessity from which they ought in no case to attempt 
to escape. —?. I. Schoolmaster. 
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Tux calm air is disturbed when the currents of the upper regions descend 


into it; so the mind of man is wrought toa tempest when it gives entrance 
to unruly thoughts and passions. 
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CHOOL has commenced 
again after the summer 
holidays, and, I suppose 
you are all busy with 
your books and lessons. 
Delightful, isn’t it, Miss 

Peach-cheek ? First rate busi- 

ness,isn’t it, Master Knit-your- 

brows? Can anything be more 
agreeable than the et of 







I enjoyed more sienwure from the sonal 
of a difficult problem, or the mastery of a 
hard lesson, than from the merriest sport on 
the play-ground. To name one instance, 
I remember that when my class was re- 
quired to commit to memory the various 
inflections of our first Latin verb, Amo, we 
all resolved to master the task in a day. 
To gratify our wish, the teacher permitted 
us to occupy a quiet recitation room apart 
from the school. We were all in earnest. 
We set to work, therefore, with wonderful 
vigor. Bending over our grammars, we 
began to say Amo, Amas, Amat, and so on, 
down to the “infinitive mood’ and “ par- 
ticiples,’’ in suppressed whispers. Our 
success was equal to our efforts. That 
afternoon we could conjugate Amo through 
all its moods and tenses. A happier set of 
boys never left a school than we, that day. 
We had won avictory. We had conquered 
a difficulty. We were proud of our suc- 
cess, and went home with joyous hearts and 
loud huzzas. 

Now I hope, boys and girls, that you have 


returned to school from your holiday 
amusements as hungry for learning, as 


young birds are for worms; as eager to get 
as Californians to 
If you have, 
in your 


at your books once more, 
discover a new vein of gold. 
I wish 
studies. 
yawning over your 


you abundant success 
If, on the contrary, you are found 


lessons, like some half- 


awake sluggard, and wasting your hours 
like Italian beggars, in idle day-dreams and 
foolish wishes that life was one long holi- 
day, Ican but pity you, and predict that 
you will never make much of a mark on 
the world. I hope, however, that all my 
readers belong to the wide-awake, indus- 
trious class of students; for such only are 
worthy the honor of reading my magazine! 

But here is a letter from my veteran 
chief. You will see by it, that the old gen- 
tleman does not forget you, notwithstand- 
ing his residence in the ancient city of 
Gotham. Here is his letter. 


New York, September 16, 1856. 
My DEAR CHILDREN: 

The cool nights of this delightful month 
having driven the mosquitoes into winter 
quarters, I have had time to recover from 
the effects of the fearful battle of which I 
gave you an account in my last. I have 
buried the hatchet. My scars are all healed. 
My enemies have skulked away, carrying 
such a report of my skill and courage in 
war, that Iam inclined to think they will 
be careful how they assault me again, when 
the hot suns of another summer shall tempt 
them to take to the war-trail once more. 
Indeed, I hope they will not attack me 
again. I ama peaceable old gentleman; I 
don’t like the battle-field at all; but if Iam 
roused, I am aman of mettle, and wo to 
that mosquito which comes within the 
sweep of my falchion. It has a real Da- 
mascus blade and cuts deep wherever it 
strikes. 

Having silenced my foes, I thought I 
would venture on a short journey. So, 
hearing that there was to be a great gath- 
ering of children in the good old city of 
| Albany, I laid aside my old wig and cane, 
| dressed myself as much like a young man 
as possible, wished good Mrs. Forrester 
land the pretty little Forresters good-by, 



























































took my seat in the cars of the Hudson 
River railroad, and was soon rushing along 
the banks of the majestic Hudson, towards 
the north. 

I have little to say about the ride up 
river. There is not much poetry in “ rid- 
ing on arail,’ you know. The incessant 
rattle of the train, the occasional plunge 
into the dark as the train dashes into a tun- 
nel, the shrill whistle of the engine, the 
impure atmosphere of the car, and the 
utter impossibility of enjoying scenery 
which only flits before the eye for a mo- 
ment, like the fragment of a dream, are 
causes which put all enjoyment of the ride 
out of the questson. So, I quietly shut 
myself up with my thoughts; and, being 
on pretty good terms with Francis Forrest- 
er, [ enjoyed myself finely, and in due time 
reached Albany. 

At the station house, I met a friend who 
told me that an assemblage of some twelve 
hundred boys and girls would give me a 
hearing. Sol posted off to the church in 
which they were collected ; and, really, 
the spectacle was beautiful! It thrilled 
my heart and drew tears into my eyes. 
The spacious edifice was crammed with 
fine, healthy, happy looking children. I 
rose to address them. How they gazed 
upon me! Ah, if they had only known 
that I was the celebrated (ahem!) Mr. For- 
rester, I think they would have clapped me. 
But they didn’t know that delightful secret, 
I looked so young they didn’t even suspect 
it. very atten- 
tively, considering how hot it was and how 


They listened, however, 


wearied they were from marching in proces- 
sion. I told them truths which I 
fondly hope they will never forget. 


some 


Having finished my speech, I left, and 
was guided to another part of the city, 
where I found over a thousand more children 
willing to listen to what I had tosay. I en- 
joyed my talk with them, and I think they 
enjoyed it too. 

The next morning I went on board the 
steamer Armenia. I wanted to descend the 


Hudson by daylight once more, that I might 


refresh myself with the pure breezes which | 


sport with its waters, and feast on the beauty 
which adorns the seenery along its banks. 
If you would like to know what I saw, felt 
and thought during my passage, you must 
look out for niy letter in the next number 
of your magazine, for my sheet is so full I 
cannot tell you about it now. 

I have read my correspondence this 
month as usual, and shall send it to my 
assistant with my comments. I see it still 
contains pen and ink portraits of my beau- 
tiful phiz. I think as so many of you have 
given their opinions on that point, and as I 
am to be printed in the January number, 
that it might be well to stop painting me 
Write me, my children, 
about Tell your 
studies, your playmates, your homes, your 


with the pen. 


yourselves. me abont 


hopes, your troubles, your prospects; in 
short, tell me in your letters just what you 
would like to say to me if you were to see 
me as a guest in your homes. Good bye. 
Affectionately yours, 

Francis Forrester, Esa. 
There, that will do for my venerable 
chief. His letter is just like him. It 
brings us to the most interesting part of the 
subject and there stops. Never mind, we 
shall get the rest of it next month, and I 
hope he will tell us something about the le- 
gends of the Catskill mountains, which he 
saw, of course, on his passage down the 
“majestic Hudson.”?’ But I must stop and 
give place to his correspondence. 


Now for my correspondence. 
Medway, Aug. 13, 1856. 
DEAR Mr. FORRESTER: — You tell us you 
like to have your little boys and girls write 
eo I join with many others who 


you letters; 
how much I like 


have written 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine. 
ago our pastor was so kind as to make me a 
and has continued to give 
it to me ever since. I think this very kind in 
him. My mother loves to read it; so do my 
sisters and brothers. I of the 
time, and cannot run about like most boys of 
my age; so I read the stories as J lie on the 
sofa in the house, or on the hay-mow in the 
barn, and enjoy them very much, and mean 


before, to say 
Two years 


present of a copy, 


am sick most 
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pay and you keep on having good stories in it. 
Ifthe other boys take the delight I do in read- 
ing it, they will rejoice to know that our 
uncle Forrester is getting better, and will all 
throw up their caps as high as the house when 
he *‘is himself again,” and wish that to be 
soon, that he can have his portrait taken, and 
give the engraver a plenty of time before 
January to make it look just like him, so that 
if any of his boys or girls should meet him in 
the street, they would know him at first sight. 
Truly, one of your boys, 
ALBERT H. PAUL. 


Heaven bless thee, my dear sick boy! It 
cheers my heart to know that I cast a ray 
of light upon your young heart by my 
monthly visits! Be patient, my Albert. 
Maybe your sickness is a blessing in dis- 
guise, and may be of greater final benefit to 
you than good health. Courage, then, my 
son! Be cheerful. Read all you can. 
Treasure up in your memory what you 
read, and if you do not recover your health, 
you may still be happy. As to my portrait, 
it will be along in January. 


New York, Aug. 13, 1856. 

DEAR Mr. Forrester: —I need not tell 
you how much I like your instructive Maga- 
zine for boys and girls. Even my little 
brother reads my numbers. He is only six 
years old, but he can read very nicely. He 
liked the story of Hiawatha very much, and 
so did I, for I like fairy stories very much. I 
think the Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine is the 
best monthly published. It is better than the 
Schoolfellow, Harper, or even Godey, I think 
the Chit-Chat is the best part of it, and so 
does my sister. My sister takes the School- 
fellow, my mamma Harper and Godey, and I 
take yours, the best of the four. 

As some of your readers have given their 
opinion of your looks, I will give mine. I 
think you area middling-sized man, rather 
slender, about forty years of age, black curly 


looking. Am I right? I hope you will look 
over the faults in ny writing, as I am only 
nine years old. But I cannot writeany longer. 
My name is MARY ISABEL PETTUS. 


A very flattering letter this, truly! Well, | 









to subscribe so long as I can get the money to|a high price on her judgment. I hope she 


will like my Magazine more and more. 
The correctness of her portrait of me I can 
only say the first of January must decide. 


Addison, Me., Aug. 8, 1856. 

DEAR Mr. Forrester:— We have been 
taking your Magazine eight months. I can 
hardly tell you how well I like it, I like it so 
well. There are four of us sisters, who have 
the pleasure of reading it. I think you could 
not help laughing if you could see us when it 
comes home; we all cry out together, “ O, our 
Magazine has come.’ Then we read it and 
read it till we receive anothernumber. I have 
read your * Chit-chat,”’ and have oiten thought 
how I should like to write to you, but was 
almost afraid to write to a man that knows so 
much. But my sister and I have concluded 
that we would try it. You must not expect 
much from us, for we are not yet in our teens, 
and do not have much school to go to. 

As many of your readers haye given their 
opinion of your appearance, I will give mine. 
I think you are not very tall, black hair, black 
eyes, round face, rather large nose, very smil- 
ing countenance, and I think you must be a 
very patient, good-natured man, or you would 
not take so much pains to interest your little 
friends. 

From one of your many thankful readers, 

LEONIE WASS. 

Capital! This letter does me good. Truly 
Francis Forrester ought to be a happy man 
with such enthusiastic readers. Blessing 
on you, little ones. May your shadows 
never be less! 

Du Buque, Iowa, July 18, 1856. 

DEAR Mr. FORRESTER:—I have been 
taking your Magazine for about three years. 
Pa called to see you last year when he was in 
Boston, and you were not in. As quite a 
number of your subscribers have been trying 
to describe you, 1 think that I will try you 
now. You have blue eyes, grey hair, and 


| pretty good sized nose. As to height, you are 
hair, black eyes, Roman nose, small mouth, a | 
benevolent look, and altogether very good- 


about five feet and a half. The answer to 
Charles Arnold’s is Massachusetts. 
Yours truly, 
F. R. MILTON. 
Sorry I did not see your pa, master Mil- 
ton. Your enigma had no answer sent with 
it, and therefore I had to put it under the 


Mary is doubtless sincere, and I can but set | table. I’m sorry, but law is law. 
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PETER PUZZLEGRINDER’S DEPARTMENT. 





Mr. Forrester, Dear Sir: I have taken 
your Magazine seven months, and like it very 
much. As so many little boys and girls have 
told you how you look, I will give my opin- 
ion. I think you are about thirty-five, light 
blue eyes, light complexion, sandy hair, and, 
upon the whole, very good looking; not very 
tall. 
appoint me again. 


Do send us your portrait, and not dis- 
MARIA HEALY. 


A little patience, Maria, and my portrait 
will peep at you from my page. It will 
soon be January. 

July 20, 1856. 

Mr. FoRRESTER — As I live away up among 
the green hills and thick forests of Vermont, 
(advantages but few) I do not expect a letter 


be of much interest to you. My brothers took 
your beautiful Magazine last year. And I am 
to have the numbers at the close of this year. 
As for your portrait. I think you are rather 
short and fleshy, with black hair, blue eyes, 
large nose,and about forty years of age. I think 
the answer to the illustrated rebus is, ‘‘ Think 


from a little girl like me of eleven years will 


N. Blandford, July 18, 1856. 





before you speak,’’ and to Charles Arnold's 
enigma, ‘* Massachusetts.” CLARA A. KEMP. 


Pittsford, Vt., July 7, 1856. 

Dear Mr. ForrReEsTER — I take my pen in 
hand to write you a few lines to tell you how 
much I love your beautiful Magazine. There 
is no one else around here who takes it, that I 
know of. I hope that you will excuse my 
many mistakes as I am very young yet. I 
have tried to get some new subscribers for you, 
but the boys and girls are so du)) around here, 
and so afraid of their money, they wont take 
it. As most of your subscribers have tried to 
draw an ink portrait of you, I will try, too. 
[ think that you are about five feet, ten inches 
and a half high, a large, bold forehead, short 
nose, wide mouth, not very thick lips, blue 
eyes, and iron grey hair, and all together a 
very good-looking man. 

Your most humble and obedient servant, 


JOHN W. DIKE. 
Thank you for trying, Master John. Let 
the dull boys keep.their money. What 


they gain in dollars they will lose in wit. 


PETER PUZZLEGRINDER’S DEPARTMENT. 


Peter Puzzlegrinder, Esq., sends me the | 
following note: 


DEAR Mr. Forrester: —I have repaired 
my puzzle-mill and ground out a few more | 
puzzles for your young readers. But, Sir, { am 
sorry to say I have mislaid the answers to 
those published in the August number. 
Whether some mischievous magpie has spir- 
ited them away, or some impudent rat stolen 
them to line his nest, or whether they are 
snugly hidden among my papers, I cannot 
say. Bear with me a little while, most patient 
Sir, and I will endeavor to recover them. 

Iam 
Your trembling servant, 
PETER PUZZLEGRINDER. 





Don’t tremble so, my dear Peter. Your | 
offence is a grave one to be sure, but you! 


know I am avery gentle, patient man. I 
can bear almost anything, even to the loss 
of the answers; but don’t try me too sorely. 
The grit is in me, and should it get fairly 
stirred np, I don’t know what I should do. 

May be I should set all the girls who 
read my magazine upon you to punish you. 
Wouldn’t they pull your hair? Wouldn't 
they? I guess they would pluck out your 
beard, singe your moustaches, and leave 
your beautiful pate as bare as a barber’s 
pole. So be careful, Sir, how you repeat 
your offence too often — But what's this? 
Another note from Peter— Ahem! he has 
found the lost answers. They were sleep- 
ing cosily in his vest pocket. Sapient 
Peter! 
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NIGMA NO. 11. A book filled with delightful pages, 
And drawings which endure for ages; 


My first upon water will easily float, Without it children could not read, i 


In the form of a buov or a useful life-boat; In all they Jearn they feel its need: 
Through stormy seas my second can with ease A garden where the aved sit: , 
Propel huge ships against an adverse breeze; 4 th ; alas : 
A thorny a, the wicked hate; 
My whole is used if you would draw my first With children it grows day by day, 


To sip your med’cine, or allay your thirst. But in the aged pines away; | 


From it the guilty try to run, 
s But others find it pleasant fun ; 
ENIGMA No. 12. A helper on the good man’s road, 

But to the wicked tis a goad; 
’Tis friend, ‘tis foe, *tis good, ’tis bad, 
Pleasant and hateful, merry, sad; 
Poor fool is he who cannot use it, 
But guiltier far who can abuse it. 











In spring I look gay, dressed in handsome 
array ; 

But in summer more clothing I wear; 

Then when colder it grows, 1 throw off my 
clothes, 

And in winter quite naked appear. 


REBUS No. 4. 


a) No. 18. 

mee - My first is a land measure, 
My first is made of tin, My second a hard substance, 
My second is a name, My whole is of great assistance to travellers. 
My whole is a celebrated general. 
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ACROSTIC ENIGMA. 


A plant and where it is used: — 
a A boy’s toy. 
b A repeater of sounds. 
e A small insect. 





ENIGMA No. 14. 


*Twas my first, and beneath the cooling shade 
Of a lofty, widespread oak, 

Lay my whole — a warrior brave and bold, 
And these were the words he spoke: 

‘I want but my second to urge me on, 


I would that my father were near, - a 
For soon with our gallant united | force 

; : “ ym here.’ “ - - 
We would drive the foe from hx AN SV ERS TO PU Z7ZLES 








REBUS No.1. 


| 
— = a r v a | 
: IN THE JULY NUMBER. 
Complete, I am a little word, 
ene of letters four, CHARADES. —1. Miss-take. 2. Pat-riot. 
That causes man to act absurd, é 
eo rave: te ill. ton yeas WALTER’S Sane. .— A happy new year. 
jut when beheaded, I become ANSWER TO Fanny’s EniGma.—Dorches- 
An animal that we ter. } 
1 


ere ee Prasod genes ae ANSWER TO Fanny’s CHARADE.—In-fan- | 
If you take off my head again, try. 
For then I briag to view 
A verb, whose latter ha!f will name 
One thousand. What say you? IN THE AUGUST NUMBER. 





EntIGMAS.— 38. The letter E. 4. Irish linen 
REBUS No. 2. and tinder. 5. Eve. 6. Hay-rick. 7. Horace 


qn ae : a a Ackerman Kimble. 8. A soft answer turneth 

iree parts of a cross and a circle complete, : She ake 

Weis see tahaas and a perpendicular to meet: away W age 2 but grievous words stir up an- 

Next the triangle, which stands on two feet; 

Two semicircles and a circle complete. 

Gives the name of a plant whichis not very 
sweet. 


ger. 9. AnnaClayton. A stitch in time saves 
nine. i Miriam Chase Ellinwood. 









LOGOGRAPHS. —1. Pict, Pic. | 
A Warrior long contending with the Scot; 


} 

| 

al icnic, the joy of summer h 
REBUS No. 3. foe J - oe 

Attend to me while I suggest 

A riddle for your hour of rest; 

Use all your skill, you will not guess it, 

If you yourself do not possess it: 

Tis an inscription on the tenib TRANSPOSITIONS. —1. Gertrude. 2. Santa 

Of her who brought it from herwomb; [| Claus. 3. Peter Puzzlegrinder. | 


2. Stone, tone, one. 


CHARADES.—3. Contempt. 4. He-art. 5. 
Band-age. 
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OUR PILGRIM FATHERS. 


N my last magazine, I gave you an account of certain relics of our Pu- 
ritan ancestors, which are yet in existence. I am sure such things please 
you, because I know you love the memory of those brave men and heroic 
women, who gave up their beautiful homes in merry England, suffered per- 
secution, and calmly chose to dare the perils of the sea, of a severely cold 
climate, and of a life among revengeful savages, that they might win for 
themselves and children, freedom to worship God. May you, my children, 
grow up worthy sons and daughters of that noble pilgrim band. 

With this belief, I have procured some more pictures of things which be- 
longed to them. ‘The first, is a cradle, which was brought over in the May- 
flower by Dr. Samven Furzer, a good man, and a deacon of the Pilgrim 
Church. 

This cradle, as you see, is a strong, heavy article, very unlike the light, 
rickety affairs in which babies are rocked in these modern times. It is quite 
ornamental too. The fact is, our Pilgrim ancestors, being Englishmen, had 
such things made to last from generation to generation. This cradle is still 
inuse. It has outlasted the changes and storms of over two hundred years. 
Wonder if the babies which get rocked in it now, don’t feel old, as their 
big, bright eyes gaze on their venerable and ancient bed. 

But the most interesting fact about it is, that it is generally thought to 
have been the cradle in which master PEREGRINE Wurrtr, the first babe horn 
9 
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in the Pilgrim colony, was rocked. 


old Pilgrim colony ! 


Here isa picture of it. 


for he had two hundred acres of land granted him, because ‘‘ he was the 
It is not every boy that gets paid se 
But Peregrine deserved his good fortune, and lived to 
the good old age of ecighty-three to enjoy it. Blessed be the memory of 


first English born in these parts.” 
well for being born. 


By the way, speaking of Peregrine White, reminds me that there is an 
apple tree still living, near Marshfield, which he planted on his farm. 
A fortunate fellow was this said Peregrine White, 





PEREGRINE WHITE’S APPLE TREE. 


good old Peregrine White ! 


Our Puritan mothers did not live idle lives; nor did their daughters grow 
up so daintily that they did not learn to work. 
colony had no magnificent Broadway or Washington Street, in which 


to promenade in ‘‘silk and scarlet,” every fine afternoon. 
They were buxom misses, with plump cheeks, stout arms, and strong hands. 


After making the beds, dusting the house, and cooking the dinners, they sat 
down to spin flax, and to sing merry songs to the music of their stiff-legged 
spinning wheels. On the next page is a picture of one of their old wheels. 
I suppose you know that every river must have a living spring at its 
head, because without such a spring its waters would dry up at the ceasing 
It is equally true, that good character must flow from a 
It cannot exist without them. 


of the rains. 
spring of living and divine principles. 


How proud that old cradle would be, 
if it only knew that it had rocked the first native born Puritan in the grand 


The first girls of Plymouth 


Not they. 
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Now, the character of our Pilgrim fathers and mothers was high, noble, and | 
heroic. From whence did it spring? What was its source? | 
Let this rude picture give you the answer. It represents an old Dutch 





its delightful lessons. They believed its truths. They trusted its promises. 
And that trust made them what they were. Had they rejected the Bible, 
their characters would have been totally unfit for imitation. 

Blessed be the memories of our Pilgrim fathersand mothers! May you, 
my children, prove yourselves noble scions ofa noble stock. F. F. JR. 





| 
Bible owned by the Colonists. In this holy book they read. They loved : 
| 
| 








up so daintily that they did not learn to work. 
colony had no magnificent Broadway or Washington Street, in which 
to promenade in ‘‘silk and scariet,” every fine afternoon. 
They were buxom misses, with plump cheeks, stout arms, and strong hands. 
After making the beds, dusting the house, and cooking the dinners, they sat 
down to spin flax, and to sing merry songs to the music of their stiff-legged 
spinning wheels. 


of the rains. 
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in the Pilgrim colony, was rocked. How proud that old cradle would be, 
if it only knew that it had rocked the first native born Puritan in the grand 
old Pilgrim colony ! 

By the way, speaking of Peregrine White, reminds me that there is an 
apple tree still living, near Marshfield, which he planted on his farm. 
Here is a picture of it. A fortunate fellow was this said Peregrine White, 





PEREGRINE WHITE’S APPLE TREE. 


for he had two hundred acres of land granted him, because ‘‘ he was the 
first English born in these parts.” 
well for being born. 
the good old age of cighty-three to enjoy it. 
good old Peregrine White ! 


It is not every boy that gets paid se 
But Peregrine deserved his good fortune, and lived to 
Blessed be the memory of 


Our Puritan mothers did not live idle lives; nor did their daughters grow 
The first girls of Plymouth 


Not they. 


On the next page is a picture of one of their old wheels. 
I suppose you know that every river must have a living spring at its 


head, because without such a spring its waters would dry up at the ceasing 


It is equally true, that good character must flow from a 


spring of living and divine principles. It cannot exist without them. 
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Now, the character of our Pilgrim fathers and mothers was high, noble, and 
heroic. From whence did it spring? What was its source ? 
Let this rude picture give you the answer. It represents an old Dutch 





Bible owned by the Colonists. In this holy book they read. They loved 
its delightful lessons. They believed its truths. They trusted its promises. 
And that trust made them what they were. Had they rejected the Bible, 
their characters would have been totally unfit for imitation. 

Blessed be the memories of our Pilgrim fathersand mothers! May you, 
my children, prove yourselves noble scions ofa noble stock. F. F. JR. 
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THE STORY OF HIAWATHA—HIAWATHA’S WEDDING. 


UR hero, Hrawatna, having wrestled with Mondamin, conquered 

Nahma the sturgeon, and killed Pearl-feather the terrible magician, 

thought the time had come to brighten his lodge by bringing a wife to pre- 
side over it. 

Now, although Hiawatha was a great warrior, he had not ceased to be a 
good grand-son. He cherished a great respect for his dear old grand- 
mother, Noxomis. So he told her his thoughts about taking a wife. 

That dear old lady had no objection, but, I judge, she was somewhat in- 
clined to be a ‘‘ know nothing.’’ At any rate, she showed a more than 
wholesome dread of foreigners in the advice she gave her noble son ; said she : 





“ Wed a maiden of your people, 
Go not eastward, go not westward, 
For a stranger whom we know not! 
Like a fire upon the hearth-stone 
Is a neighbor’s homely daughter, 
Like the starlight, or the moonlight, 
Is the handsomest of strangers.’’ 


Now it happened that none of the dusky maidens of his own tribe pleas- 
ed Hiawatha, half so well as the lovely Minnehaha, whom he had seen some 
years before, when he was in the land of the Dacotahs for the purpose of 
buying arrow heads of the famous and ancient arrow makers of that tribe. 
Indeed, I half suspect that her image had filled his thoughts by day and by 
night, ever since his visit to her father’s wigwam. 


Hence, you may be sure, he did not relish the counsel of old Nokomis. 
He replied, 
“ Dear old Nokomis, 
Very pleasant is the firelight, 
But I like the starlight better, 
Better do I like the moonlight!” 


The old lady had too much good sense to press her objection to a foreign- 
born bride any further. She now only insisted on his bringing home a skill- 
ful, industrious bride, able and willing to be a good housewife. Hearing 
this, the hero smiled, and said : 


“In the land ofthe Dacotahs, . 
Lives the Arrow Maker’s daughter, 
Minnehaha, Laughing Water, 
Handsomest of all the women. 
I will bring her to your wigwam; 
She shall run upon your errands, 
Be your starlight, moonlight, firelight, 
Be the firelight of my people.”’ 
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. . . . | 
To this dear old Nokomis could object nothing, save that the Dacotahs | 
were old enemies of their tribe, and his marriage might open old wounds. 
But Hiawatha thought his marriage would be more likely to promote peace | 
than war. ‘The old lady having no further objection to urge, he left her, 
dressed himself for a journey, put on his magic moccasins, and started to | 
woo his chosen Minnehaha. | 
When he reached the neighborhood of Laughing Water’s lodge, he shot 
a noble red deer with his arrow, and carried it on his shoulders, as a pre- 
sent to the ancient arrow maker, her father. The old Indian bade him 
welcome, nor was Minnehaha a whit behind her father in this thing. In- | 
deed, I am not sure that the dusky maiden had not often dreamed of the | 
mighty Chief before her. Be this as it may, when Hiawatha entered the 
lodge : 
“Then up rose the Laughing Water, 
From the ground fair Minnehaha, 
Laid aside her mat unfinished, 
Brought forth food and set before them, 
Water brought them from the brooklet, 
Gave them food in earthen vessels, 
Gave them drink in bowls of bass-wood, 
Listened while the guest was speaking, 
Listened while her father answered, 
But not once her lips she opened, 
Not a single word she uttered.” 





This was very modest and proper behavior, I think, for a young lady about 
to be asked in marriage. The meal over, Hiawatha opened his mission, and 


| 
| 
boldly asked the arrow maker to give him Laughing Water for his bride. 
The old Indian 


“ Paused a moment ere he answered, 
Smoked a little while in silence, 
Looked at Hiawatha proudly, 
Fondly looked at Laughing Water, 
And made answer very gravely, 

‘ Yes, if Minnehaha wishes: 

Let your heart speak, Minnehaha.’ "’ 





Upon hearing this remark, Laughing Water did not put on any foolish | 

airs about the matter ; but stepped across the lodge and sat down softly be- 

side Hiawatha ; | 
“While she said, and blushed to say it, | 

I will follow you, my husband.’ ”’ | 
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Thus did Hiawatha woo and win the handsomest maiden of her tribe. 
Minnehaha became his bride. As he led her from her father’s lodge the 
poor old arrow maker felt sad to see her depart, and said, very truly : 


“Thus it is our daughters leave us, 
Those we love and those who love us! 
Just when they have learned to keep us 
When we are old, and lean upon them, 
Comes a youth with flaunting feathers, 
With his flute of reeds, a stranger 
Wanders piping through the village, 
Beckons to the fairest maiden, 

And she follows where he leads her, 
Leaving all things for the stranger.”’ 


Hiawatha led Minnehaha to his lodge. I am happy to tell you that old 
Nokomis received her kindly, and became a good step-mother to her. 
Hiawatha’s people were also greatly pleased with his choice. He gave 
them a great feast “at which old Iacoo the boaster told some wondrous 
stories; Pav-Pux-Krewis, the handsome, danced some wonderful dances, 
and Cursrazos, the sweetest of musicians, sung some delightful songs; old 
Nokomis cooked a beautiful dinner ; and the wedding banquet closed to the 
satisfaction of all : 

* And the wedding guests departed, 


Leaving Hiawatha happy 
With the night and Minnehaha.”’ 


ae 


Drawine 1x Cutva.—A man seated on the pavement holds in his hands 
a white porcelain tile, about a foot square. This he overspreads with a 
deep blue color, from a sponge dipped in a thin paste of indigo, and asks 
us to nate a flower. I suggest the lotus. He extends his forefinger— 
a most remarkable forefinger, crooked, flexible as an elephant’s trunk, and 
as sharp as if the end had been whittled off—gives three or four quick dash- 
es across the tile, and in ten seconds, or less, lo! there is the flower, ex- 
quisitely drawn and shaped, its snowy cup banging in the midst of its long 
swaying leaves; three more strokes, and a white bird, with spread wings, 
hovers over it; two more strokes, and a dog stands beside it. The rapidity 
and precision of that forefinger seems almost miraculous. He covers the 
tile with new layers of color, and flower after flower is dashed out of the 
blue ground. — Zaylor’s India and China. 














THE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 

























THE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


HIS HABITS AND MANNERS. 


HE hippopotamus (says Mr. Andersson, the author of a most interest- 

ing work) is a most singular animal, and has not inaptly been likened 

to a form intermediate between an overgrown hog and a high-fed bull with- 
out horns and with cropped ears. It has an immensely large head. Ray 
says the upper mandible is movable, as with the crocodile. Each of its 
jaws are armed with two formidable tusks ; those in the lower, which are 
always the longest, attain, at times, two feet in length. The inside of the 
| ' mouth has been described by a recent writer as resembling a ‘‘ mass of 
butcher’s meat.’’ The size of the body is not much inferior to that of the 
| elephant ; but its legs are much shorter — so low, indeed, is the “imal at 
| | times, that the belly almost touches the ground. The hoofs are divided 
into four parts, unconnected by membranes. The skin, which is of nearly 
' an inch in thickness, is destitute of covering, except a few scattered hairs | 

on the muzzle, edges of the ears and tail. The color of the animal 

when on land is of a purple brown ; but when in the water, of a dark blue. 

When the hippopotamus is enraged, its appearance is most forbidding and 1] 
appalling. | 

The adult male attains a length of eleven or twelve feet, the cireumfer- | 

Its height, however, seldom I | 
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ence of the body being nearly the same. 
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exceeds four and a half feet. The female is a good deal smaller than the 
male, but in general appearance the sexes are much alike. 

When in the water, the hippopotamus swims and dives like a duck, and, 
considering its great bulk and unwieldiness, in a manner perfectly astonish- 
ing. When on land, however, what with its dumpy legs and the weight 
they have to support, its progress is anything but rapid. Even were the 
beast to charge, provided that the locality were tolerably open, a man 
would have no great difficulty in getting out of his way. It is seldom met 
with at any considerable distance from the water, for which it instantly 
makes when disturbed. 

The hippopotamus is an herbaceous animal ; its chief food, in the selec- 
tion of which it appears rather nice, consists of grass, young reeds, and 
succulent roots. When it is located near cultivated districts, it is very 
destructive to plantations of rice and grain. During the day it remains in 
the water, but comes on shore at night, destroying as much by the treading 
of its enormous feet as by its voracity. 

Naturalists and others represent the hippopotamus as of a mild and 
inoffensive disposition. It may be so in regions where it is unacquainted 
with man, but I am inclined to believe they are not quite such harmless 
animals as we are given to understand. In ascending the Teoge [a river 
explored by Mr. Andersson,] I saw comparatively little of them; and used 
almost to ridicule the natives on account of the timidity they showed when 
these beasts made their appearance. But on my return journey I very 
frequently encountered the hippopotamus; more than once I narrowly 
escaped with life, and found that the men had good reason to fear this truly 
formidable animal. 

The sagacity of the hippopotamus is very considerable. The habits of 
the animal are opposed to our becoming intimately acquainted with it; yet 
from what bas been noticed of its adroitness in guarding against assailants, 
in avoiding pits dug purposely to entrap it, and in migrating from localities 
which it may have discovered are not to be longer held without danger, to 
others not exposed to such inconveniences (even though to reach these it 
may require to make long journeys,) are all evidence that it is far from 
the stupid animal it is frequently described. 

The hippopotamus is gregarious, and is usually found in troops of four, 
five or six, and as many as twenty or thirty. It is amusing to watch these 
animals when congregated ; and see them alternately rising and sinking as 
if impelled by some invisible agency ; all the while snorting tremendously, 
and blowing the water about in every direction. At other times they will 
remain perfectly motionless near the surface, with the whole or part of 
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THE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


their heads protruding. In this position they look at a little distance like 
so many rocks. 

The hippopotamus is a nocturnal animal, and seldom or never feeds 
during the day. He usually passes most part of the day in the water ; 
but it is somewhat doubtful if this be not rather from necessity than choice. 
Indeed, in more secluded localities, one most commonly sees it reclining in 
some retired spot. As it is said in the Book of Job of behemoth (which 
is supposed to mean the hippopotamus, ) he lieth under the shady trees, in 
the covert of the reeds and fens. The shady trees cover him with their 
shadows, the willows of the brook compass him about. Or it may be under 
shelter of an overhanging dry bank, or at least, with bis body partially out 
of the water. I have not unfrequently found the animal in this situation, 
and once shot an immense fellow while fast asleep, with his head resting on 
the bank of a river. 

The flesh of the hippopotamus is highly esteemed. The tongue is reck- 
oned a delicacy ; and the fat is very excellent, and forms a good substitute 
for butter. In general, the flesh of wild animals has a peculiar and often 
strong flavor ; but that of the hippopotamus is an exception. The hide is 
also much in request, and forms no mean article of commerce in the Cape 
Colony. The ancient Egyptians used it largely in the manufacture of 
shields, helmets, ete. But the most valuable part of the hippopotamus is 
its teeth, (canine and incisors,) which are considered greatly superior to 
elephant ivory, and when perfect and weighty have been known to fetch as 
much as a guinea a pound. It is chiefly used for artificial teeth. 


HOW HE IS HUNTED. 


The natives (we are speaking of South-western Africa, be it remem- 
bered) are accustomed to harpoon the hippopotamus in a somewhat similar 
manner as that practised with the whale. The harpoon head is short and 
strong, and provided with a barb. The shaft or handle, consists of a stout 
pole, from ten to twelve feet long, and three or four inches in diameter. 
At the top of the shaft is fixed the harpoon line, which is of considerable 
length, and to the end of this a float or buoy. Sometimes the chase is 
conducted with canoes alone; at others, in connection with a raft, con- 
structed of piles of reeds placed transversely. We will suppose the latter 
plan to be adopted. At the appointed time the men assemble at the ren- 
dezvous ; and after everything has been duly arranged, and the canoes 
needed for the prosecution of the hunt drawn up on the raft, the latter is 
pushed from the shore and afterwards abandoned entirely to the stream, 
which propels the unwieldly mass gently and noiselessly onward. 
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Hippopotami are not found in all parts of the river, but only in certain 
localities. On approaching their favorite haunts, the natives keep a sharp 
look-out for the animals, whose presence is often known by their snorts and 
grunts, whilst blowing and splashing in the water, or (should there be no in- 
terruption to the view) by the ripple on the surface, long before they are 
actually seen. 

As soon as the position of the hippopotomi is ascertained, one or more of 
the most intrepid of the hunters stand prepared with harpoons, whilst the 
rest make ready to launch the canoes from the huge raft, should the attack 
prove unsuccessful. The bustle caused by preparations gradually subsides; 
conversation is carried on in a whisper, and every one is on the look-out. 
The snorting and plunging become every moment more distinct ; but a bend 
in the stream still hides the animal from view. The angle being passed, 
several dark objects are seen floating listlessly on the water, looking more 
like half sunken rocks than living creatures. Ever and anon one or other 
of the shapeless masses is submerged, but soon reappears on the surface. 
On glides the raft with its sable crew, who are now worked up to the high- 
est state of excitement. At length, the raft is in the midst of the herd, 
which appears quite unconscious of danger. Presently one of the animals 
is in immediate contact with the raft. Now is the critical moment. The 
foremost harpooner raises himself to his full height to give the greater force 
to the blow, and the next instant the fatal iron enters with unerring accu- 
racy the body of the hippopotamus. 

The wounded animal plunges violently, and dives to the bottom ; but all 
his efforts to escape are unavailing. The line or the shaft of the harpoon 
may break; but the cruel shaft once imbedded in the flesh, the weapon 
(owing to the thickness and toughness of the beast’s hide) cannot be with- 
drawn. . 

As soon as the hippopotamus is struck, one or more of the men launch a 
canoe from off the raft and hasten to the shore with a harpoon line, and 
take a ‘‘ round turn’’ with it about a tree, or bunch of reeds, so that the an- 
imal may be ‘‘ brought up’’ at once; or should there be too great a strain on 
the line, ‘‘ played” (to liken small things to great), in the same manner as 
the salmon by the fisherman. But if time should not admit of the line be- 
ing passed round a tree, both line and buoy are thrown into the water, and 
the animal goes wheresoever he chooses. 

The rest of the canoes are now launched from off the raft, and chase is 
given to the poor brute, who as soon as he comes to the surface to breathe, 
is saluted with a shower of light javelins. Again he descends, his track be- 
ing deeply crimsoned with gore. Presently —and perhaps at some little 
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distance—he once more appears on the surface, when, as before, missiles of 
all kinds are hurled at his devoted head. When thus beset, the infuriated 
beast not infrequently turns upon his assaliants, and either with his formid- 
able tusks, or with a blow from his enormous head, staves in or capsizes the 
canoes. At times indeed, not satisfied with taking vengeance on the raft, 
he will attack one or other of the crew, and with a single grasp of his hor- 
rid jaws, either terribly mutilates the poor fellow, or it may be cuts his body 
fairly in two. 

The chase often lasts a considerable time. So long as the line and the 
harpoon hold, the animal cannot escape, because the buoy always marks his 
whereabouts. At length, from loss of blood and exhaustion, behomoth sue- 
cumbs to his pursuers. Should the hippopotamus be killed outright, it usu- 
ally sinks; but in about half a day reappears on the surface. 








Kine Aturrep’s Dytne Apvice to nis Son.— The following is said to 
have been a part of Alfred the Great’s dying advice to his son Edward. 

“My son, I feel that my hour is coming: My countenance is wan : 
My days are almost done : We now must part. I shall go to another 
world, and thou shalt be left alone in all my wealth. I pray thee (for 
thou art my dear child) strive to be a father anda lord to thy people; be 
thou the children’s father, and the widow’s friend ; comfort thou the poor, 
and shelter the weak ; and with all thy might, right that which is wrong : 
and, son, govern thyself by law ; then shall the Lord love thee, and God, 
above all things, shall be thy reward ; call upon him to apvise thee in all 
thy need, and so he shall ner thee better to do that which thou wouldest.’’ 





Tue ANGLER and Prxe.—An angler had succeeded in capturing a large 
pike, which, as he threw it into his basket, thus addressed him: ‘* Tyrant, 
are you not content with ravaging earth and air for your gratification, but 
you must invade the waters also, and make me, who never offended you, 
your innocent victim ?”’ 

To which the sportsman answered: ‘‘ Not to advance my claim as sole 
lord of the creation, it was my fondness for a pike supper that urged me in 
the present instance. As to the justice of the case, when you have settled 
satisfactorily what induced you to bite at the fly, I shall be ready to enter- 


tain that question. ”’ 
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A BOLD GRENADIER AT NAPOLEON’S TABLE. 


HE evening before the battle of Ulm, when Napoleon L., in 
company with Marshal Berthier, was walking incognito 
through the camp and listening to the talk of his soldiers, 
he saw in a group not far off a grenadier of the guard, who 
was roasting potatoes in the ashes. 

‘*T should like a roast potatoe above all things,”’ said the Em- 

peror to the marshal ; ‘‘ ask the owner of them if he will sell 


forward and said, ‘‘ They are mine.” 

‘* Will you sell me one ?”’ 

‘* T have only five, and that’s hardly enough for my supper.’ 

** T will give you two Napoleons if you will sell one.”’ 

‘* T don’t want your gold; I shall be killed, perhaps, to-morrow, and I 
don’t want the enemy to find me with an empty stomach.”’ 

Bertheir reported the soldier’s answer to the Emperor, who was standing 
a little in the back ground. ‘‘ Let’s see if I shall be luckier than you,” 
said the latter, and going up close to the grenadier, he asked him if he 
would sell him a potato. 

** Not by a long shot,” answered the grenadier ; ‘‘I haven’t enough for 
myself.” 

‘* But you may set your own price. Come—I am hungry, and I haven’t 
eaten to-day.” 

‘*T tell you I hayen’t enough for myself—besides all that, do you think 
I don’t know you in spite of your disguise ? ”’ 

** Who am I then?” 

‘* Bah! The little corporal, as they call him. Am I right ?”’ 

‘* Well, since you know me, will you sell me a potato?” 

‘* No, but if you would have me come and dine with you when we get 
back to Paris, you may sup with me to-night.” 

‘Done !”’ said Napoleon, ‘‘ on the word of a little corporal—on the word 


> 


of an emperor.”’ 

‘* Well and good. Our potatoes ought to be done by this time ; there 
are the two largest ones; the rest I’ll eat myself.” 

The Emperor sat down and ate his potatoes, and then returned with Ber 
their to his tent, merely remarking, ‘‘ The rogue is a good soldier, I'll 
wager.” 
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Two months afterwards, Napoleon the Great was in the midst of a bril- | 

liant court at the Palace of the Tuilleries, and was just sitting down to dine, | 

when word was brought him that a grenadier was without trying to force 

the guard at the door, saying that he had been invited by the Emperor. | 

‘* Let him come in,” said his Majesty. | 

The soldier entered, presented arms, and said to the Emperor : 

‘** Do you remember once having supped with me off my roast potatoes ?”’ | 
‘Qh, is that you? Yes, yes, I remember,’’ said the Emperor; ‘‘ and so 
you have come to dine with me, have you? Rustan, lay another cover on 

your table for this brave fellow.’’ Again the grenadier presented arms, 

and said :— 

‘* A grenadier of the guards does not eat with lacqueys. Your majesty 

told me I should dine with you: that was the bargain, and trusting to your 

word I have come hither.’’ 

‘« True, true,”’ said the Emperor ; ‘‘ lay a cover here, near me ; lay aside 

your arms, mon ami, and draw up to the table.” 

Dinner over, the grenadier went at his usual pace, took up his carbine, 

and turning to the Emperor, presented arms and said :—‘‘ A mere private 

ought not to dine at the table of his Emperor.”’ 

‘‘ Ah! I understand you,” said Napoleon. ‘‘ I name you Chevalier of | 

the Legion of Honor, and lieutenant in my company of guards.”’ | 

‘Thank you heartily. Vive l’ Empereur!’ answered the soldier, and 

| 

| 

| 

! 

{ 

} 


withdrew. 


Sapsatn anp Sunpay.— A correspondent of the Notes and Queries 
says, the only words in English for the first day of the week, before the ex- 
istence of Puritanism, were Sunday and Lord’s Day. The former of these 
expressions was used by our Saxon ancestors, with all Teutonic nations. 
The latter was adopted from the Christian form of Southern Europe. 
Saturday, in Italian, still retains the name of Sabbato. The word for Sun- 
day, in Russian, means resurrection ; ‘‘ identifying the day, as the southern 
nations do, though more significantly, with the great triumph of Christian 
faith.”’ 


AUGMENTATION OF Money By an Optica Detuston.—In a large drink- 
ing-glass of a conical shape put a shilling, and let the glass be half full of 
water ; then place a plate on the top of it, and turn it quickly over, that the 
water may not escape. You will see on the plate a piece of coin the size of 
half-a-crown, and a little higher up, another, the size of a shilling. 
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THE BRAVE BEGGAR BOY. 


be HY, didn’t God make him ?’’ asked the sweet child, with a look 
of wonder fixed on the fine black eyes of the scornful nurse. 

““Yes; such as he was made to eat garlic and sleep in straw, child. 
He’s a human pig, my dear, and I dare say his sty is in some cellar or gar- 
ret hereabouts. Well, it’s a nice thing there’s classes and distinctions made 
between folks that is something, or else one half of the world would’nt be 
better than the other half. Come along, Miss Atty, your mamma must cer- 
tainly put a stop to this practice of speaking to every beggar in the road.” 

But what cared the forsaken object of Atty’s charity for Miss Prue’s 
scorn? Had not an angel spoken to him? Did he not feel the light of 
those clear eyes shining down into his heart, warming his whole frame, de- 
spite the cruel cold? Never had he seen anything half so beautiful as that 
bright cheek, or the curls of auburn that tinted a forehead as pure as pearls. 
And this lovely creature had stopped to say a word to him — had told him 
to come to her father’s house. How happy he felt, holding one crimsoned 
foot, and then the other, from the biting frost! What a sunbeam there was 
in his heart ! 

Little Atty stood at the window with her mother. 

** Poor, miserable child! how dismal he looks through the snow.”’ 

“Oh, mamma, it’s my little beggar boy—he hasn’t any mother, nor 
father, nor any little sisters; he told me so. Let him come in and get 
warm, because I promised him,’’ — and before her mother could speak, 
Atty had raised the sash, and called the child, who came as fast as his per- 
ishing limbs would let him. 

«Did I ever !”’ exclaimed the indignant Prue, as she saw her charge take 
the boy’s numb hand and lead him to the kitchen. The beggar’s neglected 
heart leaped to the measure of the quick flame, shooting in red flashes up 
the wide chimney. The shining floor, clear, bright windows, and rows of 
lustrous silver — that after all was tin— looked asa glimpse of heaven 
might to some poor prisoner whose life had been passed in a dungeon. 

‘¢ What makes my little Atty so merry to-night ?”’ asked her father, as the 
child, with sparkling eyes and busy fingers, heaped her plate with delicacies 
from the supper table, and with sly, happy glances, hurried from the room. 

‘What is Atty doing ?”’ he added, turning to his wife. 

‘Oh, nothing, only taking upon herself to supply all the beggars in cre- 
ation. I really think Atty ought to be apprenticed to the city missionary. 
She is in raptures at an old garret, and nothing suits her like picking up 
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lame, sick and hungry children. I shouldn’t wonder if she makes a second 
Hannah Fry.” 

‘* How much better she interprets the commands of her Saviour than we 
do,”’ replied the husband, gravely. 

‘** Yes, but’? — continued little Atty’s mother with a blush, ‘‘ such a little 
outcast of a thing! so dirty, and altogether hopeless.”’ 

‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
did it unto me,”’ said Mr. Marion, with a look of reproof; ‘‘ in that neg- 
lected boy we may have entertained an angel unawares ; and’’ — 

‘* Mother ! mother !” came in shrieks of terrible anguish from the rooms 
beyond, followed by thrilling screams. 

With exclamations as wild, the parents rushed into the kitchen — their 
child was nearly enveloped in flames, from out of which looked the half- 
weired face of the little beggar. 

Stooping for some purpose, Atty’s clothing had caught from a living coal ; 
the fire ran rapidly up — but the boy sprang to his feet, and while the cook 
stood helplessly wringing her hands, closed his arms about her, and forcibly 
held her face against his breast, holding her so tightly that the fire only 
harmed himself. 

Gallant, brave boy ! his hair was all gone — for he had bent his head to 
shield hers ; his hands, his arms were raw and bleeding ; but he never flinch- 
ed once till help came, and the fire was put out. 

‘Qh, you blessed little savage !’’ muttered the relenting nurse, sobbing 
over the bed of pain ; ‘‘ may the Lord forgive me for calling you a human 
pig. You are the dearest little beggar I ever knew.”’ 

‘*We entertained an angel unawares, surely,’’ murmured her father, 
pressing his darling Atty to his bosom. ‘‘ What shall we do for the pre- 
server of our child ?”’ 

‘* He, too, must be our child,’’ replied the mother; ‘‘so brave a boy 
shall be no longer homeless.”’ 

And the beggar had cause to remember the day when the little girl, in 
shining garments, led him to the kitchen fire in spite of Miss Prue’s indig- 
nant protests. 


Ir is related of Foote that he being once much annoyed by a fiddler strain- 
ing harsh discord under his window, threw out sixpence to him, at the same 
time requesting him to take his departure, as one seraper at the door was 
sufficient. 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS. 


T is almost December. Boys and girls love grey-bearded December, 
notwithstanding he is a wheezing, rickety, scolding old gent, delighting 
in rough breezes, snow squalls, long, dark nights, and sharp frosts. They 
love him, however, not so much for what he is, as for what he brings. With 
all his wrinkles, blusterings, and crotchets, the old gentleman has a vein of 
good nature about him. Hence he brings Christmas holidays, and evening 
pastimes in his train. A capital old fellow, therefore, is Father December, 
in the estimation of most boys and girls. 

In these prosy times, we do not make so much of Christmas as did the 
people of past years. Our English cousins over the water, eat their roast 
beef, with plum pudding and mince pies ; they sing Christmas carols, and 
keep up a sort of holiday spirit. But to find ‘‘ Merry Christmas” in all its 
glory, we must go back a few hundred years. 

In those times, the barons were wont to throw open their spacious halls, 
and the farmers their scarcely less spacious kitchens, to the peasants and la- 
borers. These halls and kitchens were lighted with great brilliancy. 
Christmas candles were brought out; Christmas pipes laid on the table ; 
and a great blazing fire kindled on the hearth in the old fire-place, which 
was itself almost as large as a modern kitchen. 

To honor the day, a huge log was cut, and at the appointed hour brought 
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in, and laid on the fire. It was called the ‘‘ yule-log’’ or ‘‘yule-clog.”’ 
Great was the joy of each family when this famous log was kindled. Their 
merry laughter rang through the hall and they sung this verse : 


“Come bring, with a noise, 
My merry, merry boys, 
The Christmas clog to the firing; 
While my good dame, she 
Bids ye all be free, 
And drink to your heart’s desiring.” 
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This log was lighted with a brand preserved from the log of the previous 
year. The maiden who lighted it, was required to wash her hands after 
setting it on fire, as an emblem of cleanliness. Here is a verse they some- 
times sung to teach her this duty. 


“Wash your hands, or else the fire 
Will not teind to your desire: 
Unwashed hands, ye maidens, know, 
Dead the fire, though ye blow.” 


The cut at the head of this article represents the inmates of an ancient 
hall, dragging the yule-log to the hearth. See with what good will those pea- 
sants draw it across the floor! How gleeful the family appear. How live- 
ly that boy dances! Indeed, the thoughtless fellow is so full of glee, he has 
forgotten to be polite, and has actually thrust his cap into his sister’s face. 
That little girl, crouched under the good dame’s arm, enjoys it too ; while 
the squire or baron holds up the Christmas candle, and shares the common 
joy as fully as any of them. Pleasant times were those, in the days that 
are no more. 

With Christmas also, the ‘‘ Lord of Misrule’’ began his follies. This 
** Lord of Misrule’”’ was chief or leader of the sports of Christmas week. 
He was found in nearly every family, and led them in those sports which 
were called ‘‘mumming.’’ ‘The picture on the previous page represents a 
party of mummers. You see they are masked ; they wear all sorts of odd 
dresses ; they are shouting to the inmates of the houses; and making all 
sorts of odd and funny speeches. 

These mumming parties were anciently formed in almost every family, 
from the palace to the cottage. They were noisy, roystering affairs. They 
got up a good deal of fun, it is true, and they made the hours pass merrily 
away. Yet on the whole, they were not good. There was too much mis- 
chief in them ; too little regard for religion and propriety ; too much disre- 
spect for law and authority. I am not sorry totell you, they have passed 


away, and that my ‘‘ Lord of Misrule’s’ occupation is gone, I trust, for 
ever. More about Christmas next month. F. 
ea i i al ee 
History or THE Penny. — According to Camden and Spelman, tne 


ancient English penny was the first silver coin struck in England, and the 
only one current among our Saxon ancestors. In the time of Etheldred it 
was equal in weight to our three-pence. ‘Till the time of King Edward I. 
the penny was so deeply indented that it might be easily broken, and part- 
ed, on occasion, into two parts ; these were called half-pence ; or into four, 
these were called four things, or farthings. 
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THE STORY OF PERSEUS. 
HOW PERSEUS CAME HOME AGAIN. 
Concluded from page 126. 


=< ND when a year was ended, Perseus hired Phoenicians from 
~ AN Tyre, and cut down cedars, and built himself a noble gal- 
| A ley ; and painted its cheeks with vermilion, and pitched its 
~~ sides with pitch ; and in it he put Andromeda and all her 
ai dowry of jewels, and rich shawls, and spices from the 
CAE East; and great was the weeping when they rowed away. 

““~ But the remembrance of his brave deed was left behind; and 
aA: Andromeda’s rock was shown at Jopa in Palestine, till more than 
S=S2" a thousand years were past. 

So Perseus and the Pheenicians rowed to the westward, across the sea of 
Crete, till they came to the blue Aigean and the pleasant Isles of Hellas 
and Seriphos, bis ancient home. 

Then he left his galley on the beach, and went up as of old; and he 
embraced his mother, and Dictys his good foster-father, and they wept over 
each other a long while, for it was seven years and more since they had 
met. 

Then Perseus went out, and up to the hall of Polydectes; and under- 
neath the goat-skin he bore the Gorgon’s head. 

And when he came into the hall, Polydectes sat at the table-head, and all 
his nobles and landowners on either side, each according to his rank, feast- 
ing on the fish and the goat’s-flesh, and drinking the blood-red wine. The 
harpers harped, and the revellers shouted, and the wine-cups rang merrily 
as they passed from hand to hand, and great was the noise in the hall of 
Polydectes. 

Then Perseus stood upon the threshold, and called to the king by name. 
But none of the guests knew Perseus, for he was changed by his long 
journey. He had gone out a boy, and he was come home a hero ; his eye 
shone like an eagle’s, and his beard was like a lion’s beard, and he stood up 
like a wild bull in his pride. 

But Polydectes the wicked knew him, and hardened his heart still more ; 
and scornfully he called,— 

‘‘ Ah, foundling! Have you found it more easy to promise than to 


fulfil ? ”’ 
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‘* Those whom the gods help, fulfil their promises ; and those who despise 
them, reap as they have sown. Behold the Gorgon’s head ! ”’ 

Then Perseus drew back the goat-skin, and held aloft the Gorgon’s 
head. 

Pale grew Polydectes and his guests, as they looked upon that dreadful 
face. They tried to rise up from their seats : but from their seats they never 
rose, but stiffened each man where he sat, into a ring of cold gray stones. 

Then Perseus turned and left them, and went down to his galley in the 
bay ; and he gave the kingdom to good Dictys, and sailed away with his 
mother and his bride. 

And Polydectes and his guests sat still, with the wine-cups before them 
on the board, till the rafters crumbled down above their heads, and the 
walls behind their backs, and the table crumbled down between them, and 
the grass sprung up about their feet: but Polydectes and his guests sit on 
the hill-side, a ring of gray stones until this day. 

But Perseus rowed westward toward Argos, and landed, and went up to 
the town. And when he came, he found that Acrisius his grandfather had 
fled. For Proetus his wicked brother had made war against him afresh ; 
and had come across the river from Tiryns, and conquered Argos, and 
Acrisius had fled to Larissa, in the country of the wild Pelasgi. 

Then Perseus called the Argives together, and told them who he was, 
and all the noble deeds which he had done. And all the nobles and the 
yeomen made him king, for they saw that he had a royal heart ; and they 
fought with him against Argos, and took it, and killed Proetus, and made 
the Cyclopes serve them, and build them walls round Argos, like the walls 
which they had built at Tiryns: and there were great rejoicings in the vale 
of Argos, because they had got a king from Father Zeus. 

But Perseus’s heart yearned after his grandfather, and he said, ‘‘ Surely 
he is my flesh and blood ; and he will love me now that I am come home 
with honor: I will go and find him, and bring him home, and we will 
reign together in peace. ”’ 

So Perseus sailed away with his Phcenicians, round Hydrea and Sunium, 
past Marathon and the Attic shore, and through Euripus, and up the long 
Eubcean sea, till he came to the town of Larissa, where the wild Pelasgi 
dwelt. 

And when he came there, all the people were in the fields, and there 
was feasting, and all kinds of games; for Teutamenes their king wished to 


honor Acrisius because he was the king of a mighty land. 
So Perseus did not tell his name, but went up to the games unknown; 
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for he said, ‘‘ If I carry away the prize in the games, my grandfather’s 
heart will be softened toward me.”’ 

So he threw off his helmet, and his cuirass, and all his clothes, and stood 
among the youths of Larissa, while all wondered at him, and said, ‘‘ Who 
is this young stranger, who.stands like a wild bull in his pride? Surely he 
is one of the heroes, the sons of the immortals, from Olympus.”’ 

And when the games began, they wondered yet more ; for Perseus was 
the best man of all, at running and leaping, and wrestling, and throwing 
the javelin ; and he won four crowns, and took them, and then he said to 
himself, ‘‘ There is a fifth crown yet to be won; I will win that, and lay 
them all upon the knees of my grandfather.”’ 

And as he spoke, he saw where Acrisius sat, by the side of Teutamenes 
the king, with his white beard flowing down upon his knees, and his royal 
staff in his hand ; and Perseus wept when he looked at him, for his heart 
yearned after his kin ; and he said, ‘‘ Surely he is a kingly old man, yet he 
need not be ashamed of his grandson.”’ 

Then he took the quoits, and hurled them, five fathoms beyond all the 
rest ; and the people shouted, ‘‘ Further yet, brave stranger! There has 
never been such a hurler in this land.’’ 

Then Perseus put out all his strength, and hurled. 
came from the sea, and carried the quoit aside, and far beyond all the rest ; 
and it fell on the foot of Acrisius, and he swooned away with the pain. 

Perseus shrieked, and ran up to him ; but when they lifted the old man 
up, he was dead ; for his life was slow and feeble. 

Then Perseus rent his clothes, and cast dust upon his head, and wept a 
long while for his grandfather. At last he rose, and called to all the peo- 
ple aloud and said,— 

‘The gods are true, and what they have ordained must be. 
seus, the grandson of this dead man, the far-famed slayer of the Gorgon. 

Then he told them how the prophecy had declared that he should kill his 
grandfather, and all the story of his life. 

So they made a great mourning for Acrisius, and burnt him on a right 
rich pile ; and Perseus went to the temple, and was purified from the guilt 
of the death, because he had done it unknowingly. 

Then he went home to Argos, and reigned there well with fair Androme- 
da ; and they bad four sons and three daughters, and died in a good old 


But a gust of wind 
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age. 
5 
And when they died, the ancients say, Athene took them up into the 
sky, with Cepheus and Cassiopeia. And there on starlight nights you may 
see them shining still ; Cepheus with his kingly crown, and Cassiopeeia in 
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her ivory chair, plaiting her star-spangled tresses, and Perseus with the 
Gorgon’s head, and fair Andromeda beside him, spreading her long white 
arms across the heaven, as she stood when chained to the stone for the 
monster. All night long they shine, for a beacon to wandering sailors : 
but all day they feast with the gods, on the still blue peaks of Olympus. 





To rake Impressions or Leaves, Piants, &c.— Take half a sheet of 
fine wove paper, and oil it well with sweet oil ; after it has stood a minute 
or two, to let it soak through, rub off the superfluous oil with a piece of 
paper, and let it hang in the air to dry ; after the oil is pretty well dried in, 
take a lighted candle or lamp, and move the paper over it in a horizontal 
direction, so as to touch the flame, till it is perfectly black. When you 
wish to take off impressions of plants, lay your plant carefully on the oiled 
paper, and lay a piece of clean paper over it, and rub it with your finger 
equally in all parts for about half a minute ; then take up your plant, and 
be careful not to disturb the order of the leaves, and place on the book or 
paper on which you wish to have the impression ; then cover it with a piece 
of blotting-paper, and rub it with your finger for a short time, and you will 
have an impression superior to the finest engraving. The same piece of 
black paper will serve to take off a great number of impressions; so that, 
when you have once gone through the process of blacking it, you may make 
several impressions in a very short time. The principal excellence of this 
method is, that the paper receives the impression of the most minute vein 
and hairs, so that you may obtain the general character of most flowers much 
superior to any engraving. The impressions may afterwards be colored 
according to nature. 





Tue Necro anp tHe Nexepiz.—It is not generally known that in the 
early progress of the needle manufacture we are indebted to the negro. The 
earliest record of needle-making in England, is in the year 1545, in 
the reign of Henry VIII., and it is supposed that this useful branch of in- 
dustry was introduced by a Moor from Spain. The historian Stowe tells 
us that needles were sold in Cheapside and other busy streets in London in 
the reign of Queen Mary, and were at that time made by a Spanish Negro, 
who refused to discover the secret of his art. Another authority states that 
the art of making steel needles was lost at the negro’s death, but was after- 
wards revived by a German, in 1566. Probably these facts may account 
for the crest of the needle-makers’ coat of arms being the head of a negro. 











THE WHITE SPARROW. 


THE WHITE SPARROW; OR, HOW MR. BACKWARDS 
LEARNED TO PROSPER. 


N most country parts of Germany there passes current amongst the people 


this proverb — 
‘ He who would thrive 
Must the white sparrow see.’ 


The meaning of this proverb is not at first sight so apparent as that of 
some others which circulate amongst us, such as ‘‘ Early habits make the 
man,’’ or ‘‘ Honesty is the best policy,’’ &c.; but the moral signification 
it is intended to convey is not the less true and important. I will, there- 
fore, here relate the story connected with its origin, even as I received it 
myself from the lips of an old friend. 

There was a certain farmer, with whom everything seemed to grow worse 
from year to year. 
was not half of that which it ought to be — in fact, all his property was, to 
use a familiar expression ‘‘ going to the dogs.’”’ Scarcely a week passed by 
that either the tax-gatherer or the pawnbroker did not come to his window, 
and, addressing him with a courteous bow, said, ‘‘ I am really very sorry, 
Herr Ruckwarts,* to be obliged to put you to inconvenience, but I am com- 
pelled to do my duty.”’ 

The old friends of Herr Ruckwarts also tried their best to do their duty 
by him — they advised, they entreated, and they helped him, but all in 
vain ; and one after another gave him up in despair, declaring with a sigh 
that ‘‘ as for poor Ruckwarts, there was no use in trying to help him, — he 
was past being helped.” 

He had one friend, however, whose heart was in the right place, and who 
was not only a good man, but a very prudent and clear-sighted man. This 
friend thought he would not give Herr Ruckwarts up altogether, without 
making one more attempt to save him ; so one day, as they were talking to- 
gether, he led the conversation, as though accidentally, to the subject of 
sparrows, related many anecdotes of these birds, and observed how much 
they had multiplied of late, and how very cunning and voracious they had 
become. 

Herr Ruckwarts shook his head gravely in answer to this observation, and 
said, ‘‘ They were indeed most destructive creatures — for his part, he had 
not the least doubt that it was entirely owing to them his harvgst had been of 
iate years so very unproductive.” 

To this conjecture, the good friend made no rejoinder; but after a mo- 





* Literally, Mr. Backwards. 
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ment’s pause he continued the conversation by inquiring : ‘‘ Neighbor, haye 
you ever seen a white sparrow ?”’ 

‘* No,”’ replied Ruckwarts ; “‘ the sparrows which alight in my fields are 
all quite grey.”’ 

‘* This is very probable,’’ rejoined his friend, ‘‘ the habits of the white 
sparrow are peculiar to itself. Only one comes into the world every year, 
and being so different from its fellows, the other sparrows take a dislke to it, 
and peck at it when it appears amongst them. For this reason it seeks its 
food early in the morning, before the rest of the feathered tribe are astir, 
and then goes back to its nest for the rest of the day.”’ 

‘* That is very strange !’’ exclaimed Ruckwarts. ‘‘ I must really try and 
get a sight of that sparrow, and if possible I will eatch it too.” 

On the morning which followed this conversation, the farmer rose with 
the sun, and sallied forth into his fields ; he walked round his farm — search- 
ed his farm-yard in every corner, examined the roofs of his garners, and the 
trees of his orchard, to see whether he could discover any traces of the won- 
derful white sparrow. But the white sparrow, to the great disappointment 
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am of the farmer, would not show himself, or stir from its imaginary nest. 
oa What vexed the farmer, however, still more was, that although the sun stood 
- high in the heavens by the time he had completed his rounds, not one of the 
is farm-laborers were astir— they, too, seemed resolved not to leave their 


nests. Meanwhile, the cattle in their stalls were bellowing with hunger, and 
not a soul was near to give them their fodder. 
Herr Ruckwarts was reflecting on the disadvantages of this state of things, 
when suddenly he perceived a lad coming out of the house carrying a sack 
of wheat on his shoulders. He seemed to be in great haste to get out of the 
| precincts of the farm ; and Herr Ruckwarts soon perceived that his steps 
| were not bent towards the mill, but towards a public-house, where Caspar 
had unhappily a long score to pay. He hastened after the astonished 
| youth, who believed his master to be still in the enjoyment of his morning 
nap, and quickly relieved him of his burden. 
| The farmer next bent his steps to the cow-house, and peeping in to see 
| whether the white sparrow had perchance taken refuge there, he discovered 
| to his dismay that the milkmaid was handing a liberal portion of milk 
| through the window to her neighbor to mix with her morning cup of coffee. 
| ‘‘ A pretty sort of housekeeping this is !’’ thought the farmer to himself 
as he hastened to his wife’s apartment and roused her from her slumbers. 
| ‘* As sure as my name is Ruckwarts!” he exclaimed in a somewhat angry 
tone, ‘‘ there must be an end of these lazy habits : everything is going wrong 


for the want of some one to look after them! So far as J am concerned, at 
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all events,” thought the good farmer to himself, ‘‘ I will rise every day at 
the same hour I rose this morning, and then I shall soon get my farm clear- 
ed of those who do not intend to do their duty properly. Besides, who 
knows but some fine morning or other I may succeed in catching the white 
sparrow ?”’ 

Days and weeks passed on. The farmer adhered to his resolution ; but 
he soon forgot the white sparrow, and only looked after his cattle and his 
cornfields. Soon everything around him wore a flourishing aspect, and men 
began to observe that ‘‘ Herr Ruckwarts (Backwards) now well deserved to 
be called Herr Vorwarts (Forwards).’’ In due course of time, his old 
friend again came to spend the day with him, and inquired in a humorous 
tone, ‘‘ Well, my good fellow, how are you getting on now? have you yet 
succeeded in catching a glimpse of the white sparrow ?”’ 

The farmer only replied to this question by a smile ; and then, holding 
out his hand to his old friend, he said ‘‘ Bless you, Herder! you have saved 
me and my family from ruin.” 

Often, in after years, when Herr Ruckwarts was a prosperous man, re- 
spected by his neighbors, and beloved by his well-ordered household, he was 
wont to relate this history of his early life ; and thus by degrees the saying 
passed into a proverb, ‘‘ He who would thrive must see the white sparrow ?”’ 





Antiquity oF Piacine tue Brste 1n Cuurcues. — In the register of 
wills at York, it is recorded that Thomas de Farnylaw, Chancellor of the 
Church at York, bequeathed at his death, in 1378, a bible and Concor- 
dance to the church of St. Nicholas at Newcastle, ‘‘ there to be chained for 
a common use, for the benefit of his soul.’’ Ceolfrith, abbott of Wear- 
mouth, having caused three copies to be made of the entire Bible, sent one 
as a present to the Pope, and placed the others in two different churches, 
‘to the end that all who desired to read any chapter in either Testament 
might be able to find at once what they desired.” And King Edgar trans- 
mitted to every country in his kingdom copies of the Holy Scriptures for the 
instruction of the people. 





Can Toavs Live Enctosep 1n Stone or Woon?—Dr. Buckland 
and the Rev. E. Stanley, from a variety of experiments to determine the 
possibility of these reptiles existing within blocks of stone or wood, conclude 
that the commonly received belief is perfectly false ; notwithstanding the 
almost numberless instances on record, apparently well attested, of the 
vitality of the reptiles under the joint additional singularity of exclusion of 
air and privation of food. 
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A CURIOUS STORY ABOUT FLEAS. 


KE have lately discovered an individual who, for the last 
twenty years, has devoted his life to the intellectual training 
of fleas. He carries on his operation in a little room in 
Marylebone-street, London : we enter — there are fleas here, 
fleas there, fleas everywhere: no less than sixty fleas are 

+ here imprisoned and sentenced to hard labor for life. All of 

them are luckily chained or fastened in some way or other, so 
that escape and subsequent feasting upon visitors is impossible. 

A little black speck jumps up suddenly off the table whereon the 

performance takes place — we walk up to inspect, and find that it is a mon- 

ster flea attired ‘‘a la convict ;” he is free to move about, but, wherever he 






goes, a long gilt chain, tightly fastened round his neck, accompanies him. 
Occasionally he tries to jump; the chain soon brings him down again, 
strong as he is. We were told, that if a flea be fastened to the end of an 
unbroken wheat straw, he will be strong enough to lift it right off the table 
on which it is placed. This discovery was first made by the flea-proprietor, 
and made him turn his attention toward utilizing the race. One would think 
it were easy enough to procure troops of fleas, and to train them to perform ; 
but it appears that neither is an easy matter. It is not easy to procure a lot 
of able-bodied fleas, and it is not every sort of flea that will do. The dealers 
are principally elderly females, who supply the raw material; the trade 
price of fleas, moreover, varies, but the average price is six cents a dozen. 
In the winter time it is twelve cents; and on one occasion, the trainer was 
obliged to give the large sum of twelve cents for one single flea, He had 
arranged to give a performance ; the time arrived ; he unpacked the fleas ; 
one, whose presence could not be dispensed with, was gone. What was to 
be done? The vacancy must be filled. At last, an ostler, pitying the man- 
ager’s distress, supplied the needful animal ; but he required twelve cents 
for it, and twelve cents he got. 

While we were looking at the performance, there came in a fresh supply 
of fleas; a swarm of them, in a vial bottle, huddled all together at the 
bottom. We gave them a shake, and immediately they all began hopping 
about, hitting their little horny heads against the sides of the bottle (which 
was held sideways) with such force that there was a distinct noise, as if one 
had gently tapped the bottle with the nail. They were not very good 
friends, for they were perpetually getting entangled in masses, and fighting 
with their tiny but powerful legs, and rolling over and over as if in mortal 
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combat. It was not, however, a case of life and death ; for we did not see 
one that was looking injured or tired after the melee. 

A flea cannot be taken up from its wild state and made to work at once ; 
like a colt or a puppy, it must undergo a course of training and discipline. 
The training is brought about as follows: The flea is taken up gently in a 
pair of forceps, and a noose of the finest glass-silk is passed round his neck, 
and there tied witha peculiar knot. The flea, unfortunately for himself, has 
a groove or depression between his neck and his body, which serves asa cap- 
ital hold-fast for the bit of silk; it can slip neither up nor down, and he 
cannot push it off with his legs ; he is a prisoner, and is thus tied to his work. 
This delicate operation is generally performed under a magnifying-glass ; 
but, after a time, the eye gets so accustomed to the work that the glass is 
not always used. Inno way is the performing flea mutilated ; his kangaroo- 
like springing legs are not cut off, nor are his lobster-like walking legs in- 
terfered with ; a flea must be in perfect health to perform well. 

The first lesson given to the novice is the same as that given to a child, 
namely, to walk. To effect this he is fastened to the end of aslip of card- 
board, which works on a pin as on a pivot ; the moment he feels himself 
free from the hands, or rather forceps, of the harnesser, he gives a tremen- 
dous spring forward. Whatis the consequence? He advances in a circle, 
and the weight of the card-board keeps him down at the same time. He 
tries it again with the same result ; finally, he finds the progress he makes 
in no way equal to his exertions ; he therefore, like a wise flea, gives it up, 
and walks round and round with his card-board as quietly as an old blind 
horse does in a mill. To arrive at this state of training requires about a 
fortnight ; some fleas have more genius than others, but a fortnight is the 
average time. 

There is another mode of training fleas : to shut them up in a small glass 
box which turns easily between two upright supporters. The flea, when 
first put in, hops wildly about, but he only hits his head against the top of 
the box, and at the same time gets giddy with the turning round of his pris- 
on. We are not aware which system of training has proved the most suc- 
cessful. 

Among the trained fleas already at work, we noticed the following: there 
was a coach with four fleas harnessed to it, who draw it along at a pretty good 
pace ; and we should be inclined to back the coach in a race with a common 
garden-snail. It is very heavy for the little creatures to drag along, for one 
pane of glass in the coach is equal to the weight of one hundred fleas. 
There is a large flea, whose daily task is to drag along a little model of a 
man-of-war ; it is amusing to see him push and struggle to get it along ; but 
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get it along he does, although it is two hundred and forty times his own 
weight. Again, there are two fleas secured, one at each end of a very little 
bit of gold-colored paper. They are placed in a reversed position to each 
other; one looking one way, the other anether way. Thus tied, they are 
placed in a sort of arena on the top of a musical-box ; at one end of the box 
sits an orchestra composed of fleas, each tied to its seat, and having the re- 
semblance of some musical instrument tied on to the foremost of their legs. 
The box is made to play, the exhibitor touches each of the musicians with a 
bit of stick, and they all begin waving their hands about, as performing an 
elaborate piece of music. ‘The fleas tied to the gold paper feel the jarring 
of the box below, and begin to run round and round as fast as their little 
legs will carry them. Thisis called the Flea’s Waltz. 

Tightly secured in a tiny chair, sits a flea facing atiny cannon. Several 
times a day this unfortunate insect fires this cannon, and in this wise: One 
of the little slips which form the feather of a quill pen is fastened on to one 
of his legs, and a little detonating powder placed on its tip ; the exhibitor 
then presses the wand down on to the cannon, and scratches the detonating 
powder ; it goes off with a sharp report, making the lookers-on jump, but it 
astonishes nobody more than the flea himself; he flourishes the burnt 
remains of his firing wand madly about in the air, his numerous legs kick 
about violently, his little head bobs up and down ; altogether he shows as 
many symptoms of alarm as it is possible for a flea to exhibit. The indi- 
vidual flea that we saw in this state of trepidation, did not seem to have 
got used to his work, though the poor thing had been firing his cannon 
about thirty times a day for a month. 

The fleas are not always kept in harness; every night each flea is taken 
out of his harness, is fed, and placed in a private compartment in a box for 
the night ; before they go to bed they have their supper, and in the morning 
also their breakfast, upon the hand of their owner ; sometimes he has nearly 
all his fleas on the back of his hands at the same moment, all biting and 
sucking away. Tor more than twenty years has he thus daily fed his fleas 
without any detriment to his health, the quantity of blood each flea takes 
away being imperceptibly small; one drop of blood, he considers, would 
feed a flea many weeks; but it is the itching sensation caused by the flea 
cutting the skin which is unpleasant. THis fleas generally live a long time, 
provided they are properly fed and taken care of. He once had a flea, 
a patriarch, who for eighteen months was occupied in pulling up a little 
bucket from a well: this flea lived longer than any other flea he ever had, 
and he believes he died finally from pure old age; for he was found dead 
one day, fuithful to his post, with his bucket drawn half-way up the well. 





PENITENT ELEPHANT. 





HE King of Oude, India, has always taken great delight in ervel sports. 
He has had wild animals caught and brought before him, that he might 
Tigers were made to tear each other in pieces ; and tame 


see them fight. 
elephants were exposed to furious onsets from wild ones. It sometimes 
happened, moreover, that men were maimed or killed in these dreadful en- 
counters. You shall see how it came about in one instance. 

A favorite elephant whose name was Malleer, was once pitted against a 
formidable antagonist of his own species. You can easily suppose that the 
conflict was terrible. It took place in a large arena, around which the King 
and his court, with thousands of his people, had assembled. Just when the 
vast multitude were looking upon the scene with intense interest, Malleer 
killed his keeper! He had become enraged during the struggle, and 
scarcely knew what he was doing. He really loved the man, and would 
never have hurt a hair of his head, if he had not been maddened by the 


fioht. 

But the wonderful part of the story is yet to come. 
horror,’’ says an eye-witness, ‘‘ were increased at seeing a woman rushing 
from the side, whence Malleer had made his appearance, directly towards 
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the animal. She had an infant in her arms, and she ran as fast as her bur- 
den would permit. Frantic with grief she exclaimed, ‘Oh, Malleer! Mal- 
leer! Cruel, savage beast! See what you have done! Here, finish our house 
at once. You have taken off the roof; now break down the walls. You 
have killed my husband, whom you loved so well ; now kill me and his son.’ 
To those unaccustomed to India, this language may appear unnatural. 
But their keepers and their families live with the elephants which they at- 
tend, and talk to them as to reasonable beings, in reproof, in praise, in en- 
treaty, in anger. A strong affection seems to subsist between them.”’ 

What became of thatdaring woman? This same eye-witness shall answer 
the question. 

‘* We expected,’’ he says, ‘‘ to see the fierce animal turn from the mangled 
remains of the husband to tear the wife and child asunder. We were 
agreeably disappointed. Malleer’s rage was satiated; and he now felt re- 
morse for what he had done. You could see it in his dropping ears and 
downcast head. He took his foot off the shapeless carcass. The wife threw 
herself upon it, and the elephant stood by, respecting her grief. It was a 
touching spectacle! The woman lamented loudly, turning now and then to 
the elephant to reproach him ; whilst he stood as if conscious of his fault, 
looking sadly at her. Once or twice the unconscious infant caught at his 
trunk and played with it. He had doubtless played with it often before ; 
for this is no uncommon thing. It is no uncommon thing, indeed, to see 
the elephant waving his trunk over a child, allowing it to go to a little dis- 
tance, and then tenderly bringing it back again, as tenderly as a mother 
would.” 

But we have not come to the end of our story. At length the King 
shouted, ‘‘ Let the woman call him off; he will obey her.” It was even so. 
He did just what she told him to do. Again the King spoke: ‘‘ Let her 
mount the animal with her child, and take him away?’ She ordered the 
huge creature to kneel down, and he did so. She mounted ; but what hap- 
pened then? Poor Malleer gave her the mutilated body of her husband ; 
and after she had received this, he placed in her arms her little boy! She 
sat upon his neck in her husband’s place, and led him quietly away. From 
that day she was his keeper ; he would have no other! When most angry, 
she had but to command, and he obeyed. The touch of her hand on his 
trunk was enough to calm his most violent outbursts of temper. She could 
lead him without fear or danger to herself; and the authority which she had 
thus obtained, was expected to descend to her son ! 

Children, think of this elephant, after he had killed his keeper; and 
the lesson will guide you into the right way. 
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din of the coming elec- 
tion, that I hardly know 
§ whether I am writing 
with my fingers or my 
mm toes. What a tempest there 
y& isin the national teapot just 
now! How roughly the political 
winds do blow! If they blow 

; KY) much harder, it will be almost im- 
possible to keep one’s head on his shoulders. 
Well, let them blow. Let the political Boreas 
crack his puffy cheeks, if he will only blow 
a President into the White House who will 
govern our beloved country in accordance 
with the laws of God, and with those great 
principles of human freedom, which the pa- 
triots of the revolution risked their lives to 
maintain. Don’t you agree with me, my 
children, in this wish? Ah, I know you 
do. Your young hearts are as yet true to 
the love of right, truth, and liberty. Huzza 
then for that candidate whois most in favor 
of freedom! By the way,I have a notion 
that our friend Francis Forrester, Esq., 
would’nt make a bad president. If the boys 
and girls did the voting, I would certainly 
nominate him as the Children’s candidate; 
and I have very little doubt that the chil- 
dren would elect him. But since the chil- 
dren don’t do the voting, I won’t put him in 
nomination. I will do what will please you 
better — print a letter he has sent for you. 
But before I give you the letter, I will 
mention something which I think will 
interest at least some of you. You know 
that my worthy chief’s relations with his 
publishers have always been of the happiest 
and most confidential character. Indeed, 
I confess to having felt a little jealousy on 
that account. I have suspected that they 
have felt rather shyof me. However, the 
other day, Mr. Rand came in, and in the 
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frankest and most cordial manner said he 
would like to get my advice on a particular 
point. “Certainly,” said I, “ let us hear 
what it is.’’ “‘ You know,” said he, “ that 
our terms are in advance ; but notwithstand- 
ing this, so many of our subscribers have 
delayed to send their money this year, that 
our receipts have not been sufficient to meet 
our expenses.’’ “ They must have forgotten 
it,’’ I interposed. “ And now,’ he continu- 
ed, “we have a note to pay the first of 
December, and I don’t know where the 
money is coming from.’’ “ How much is 
it?’’ I inquired. “ Twelve hundred dol- 
lars,’ said he. “That is a poser, sure 
enough,’ said I; “beside, it’s something 
so out of my line,that I really shouldn’t know 
what todo.’’ “ Ah, Mr. Forrester,’’ said my 
friend, while a momentary shadow crossed 
his brow, “ You know very little about 
the perplexities of business. However, 
though the sum is large and the time is 
short, I believe the thing can be done, and 
what is more, it must be done! Now I 
have thought of this plan: To send out 
our bills in the November Magazines to 
those who are in arrears—tell them just 
how it is, and ask our subscribers, girls and 
boys, parents and grand-parents, aunts and 
uncles, and cousins, to help us out. What 
do you think of that ?’’ “ Capital! capital!” 
said I; “how strange it is that I couldn’t 
have thought of it before. I don’t believe 
there’s a single one of my readers but what 
will see the propriety of the thing, and what 
is more, those who have not paid will hasten 
to do so at onee.”” “ Thank you kindly for 
your encouraging words,” said Mr. Rand, 
rising to depart, “and as you think fa- 
vorably of the plan, I shall certainly try it. 
Good morning.”’ 

After he had gone, it struck me that it 
would do no harm to give an account of the 
interview just as it occurred. 
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Here is my worthy senior’s letter: 

New York, October 14, 1856. 

My DEAR CHILDREN: 

As I told you, last month, I went on board 
the steamer Armenia, on my return from the 
sober city of Albany to the degenerate city 
of Gotham. I was hardly on board, before 
I saw a smart looking steamer, with “ Glen 
Cove’’ painted on her wheel house, dart 
out from a wharf near by. She started 
down the river at a rate, which seemed to 
say “Catch me if youcan.’’ She had mu- 
sic on board, too, which was played by 
steam, and which gave off “* Rory O’ Moore” 
and “ Yankee Doodle,” in a style and with 
a melody, that the players on hand organs 
might well envy. The instrument which 
made this new fashioned music is named the 
CALLIOPE, after one of the muses. It is 
composed of a box with pipes arranged like 
organ pipes. Steam is let into these pipes 
through fine valves, which the player opens 
end shuts by means of keys. 


It is, in fact, | 


a kind of steam organ, and makes very tol- | 


erable music, though like the Scotch bag- 
pipes, its music sounds best at a distance. 

Well, in this saucy style the Glen Cove 
glided down the river. Presently, the more 
staid boat on which I had taken passage, 
left her moorings and followed swiftly in 
the wake of her coquettish rival. She made 
less fuss than the Glen Cove, but she soon 
showed by her speed that she was not lack- 
ing in mettle. 

It was a beautiful morning. The air was 
still and clear. The sun was bright and 
warm. The surface of the river was like a 
highly polished mirror. The lazy vessels, 
with their large white sails floating loosely 
from the masts, looked like giant birds seek- 
ing for some Iuckless fish on which to 
make a breakfast. The shores of the river 
were very lovely. O how I enjoyed that de- 
lightful scenery! You know I am an ar- 
dent lover of nature. Fields and wood- 


Jands, meadows and uplands, plains and 
mountains, are all like the faces of dear 
friends to me, 


them. 
my summers in some of those quiet nooks | solves all this romance! 


I love to commune with 





which are to be found among the moun- 
tains skirting the banks of the noble Hud- 
son. But then, what would my Magazine 
children do? 

I have not space to describe the numerous 
villages which dot the banks of the Hudson, 


nor the various features of its magnificent 
scenery. I can only tell you here, how | 
admired those solemn guardians of the 


river, the CATSKILL MounTAins. There 
they stand like faithful sentinels night and 
day, keeping watch and ward over the love- 
ly waters which gratefully bathe their feet. 
How I admired their huge fantastic shapes, 
and their ever varying outline, as the boat 
glided past. Sometimes, they appeared like 
the lines of vast fortifications, with bastions, 
towers and battlements, frowning upon the 
river. Then they changed into huge 
mounds, which might or might not conceal 
the genii of the mountains, as the fancy of 
the spectator might choose. Next, their 
summits would disappear beneath a mass of 
clouds, which covered them like immense 
bonnets. At last, I lost sight of them ina 
squall of wind and rain, which shut them 
from sight, and drove me from the promen- 
ade deck to the cabin. 

The Indians, who formerly lived in the 
romantic valleys and wild gorges of the 
mountains, indulged some queer beliefs con- 
cerning them. They thought them to be 
the residence of an ancient squaw spirit, 
who was the keeper of the storms and sun- 
shine, which were treasured up in their 
summits. They thought that the great 
spirit employed this old dame to manufac- 
ture clouds, moons, stars, thunder storms, 
floods, and thelike! She made a new moon 
every month, and being very economical, she 
was wont to cut the old ones up into stars! 
The clouds she wove in a Joom from cob- 
webs and gossamers. She brewed rain 
storms from the dew in vast stone cauldrons, 
and sent them down to flood the low lands 
and swell the streams. A very wondrous 
dame was this ancient squaw spirit, accord- 
ing to the legends of our Indian story tellers. 


Had I leisure, I would like tospend | But how the wand of the school master dis- 


My youngest read- 





ee 
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ers know how idle and false such fancies 
were; because they have learned that God 
made sun, moon and stars, and that he too, 
sends clouds, rains and storms. 

My sheet is full. I am very sorry, but 
my Magazine is not as large as a carpet. O, 
it it were, would'nt 1 write a lot of legends 
about the Hudson? Would’nt I? But itis 
not; and therefore, my dear children, I 
once more bid you adieu. 

FRANCIS FORRESTER, ESQ. 

P.S.—I forgot to tell you that the 
Armenia, staid as she looked, beat the Glen 
Cove for the first time in her history. 
was sorry, too, the boats raced, because 
makes my poor old heart beat quickly, to 
hear the engine throb so violently, and to 
feel the boat vibrate beneath my feet, as is 
the case when boats are put to the height of 


I 
it 


their speed. 


| 
| 


ireally felt glad to get ashore; | 


for I have not the least fancy for getting | 


blown up in a steamboat— no, not in the 
least. However, here I am, safe and sound, 
if the Armenia did race; for which I thank 
the watchful Providence of my Heavenly 
Adieu. F. F. 


All hail, my noble chief! 


Father. 
I rejoice in 


race. You have my best wishes that your 
precious life may be as long as Methusalah’s 
—no, that would be too bad—as long as 
Parr’s. F. F. JR. 
Now for my correspondence. 
Geneva, Sept. 10, 1856. 
DeaAR Mr. Forrester: — My father is an 
old friend of yours, and we used to live in 
Boston, too. I have taken your Magazine, 
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Magazine. Handsome indeed? I fear that 
when the graces distributed beauty to man- 
kind they cheated Francis Forrester out of 
his share. Perhaps they gave it to Lizzie? 
Who knows? However, that portrait will 
settle the question if the artists don’t spoil 
my phiz in drawing it. 
Autaugaville, Ala., Aug. 28, 1856. 

DEAR Mr. Forrester: — Not very long 
since I called to see a little friend of mine in 
this place, and while there she loaned me some 
of your very interesting Magazines to read. 
Being so much pleased with them, I enclose 
you a dollarhoping you may receive it in time 
to send me your September number. I think 
your Magazine better adapted than any other 
published in the country, to the wants of little 
girls like myself, and I want you to put a great 
many pictures in it, because I have a little sis- 
ter named Daisy, that delights in pictures. 

Your little friend, 
ROSEBUD WYATT. 


Rosebudand Daisy! What pretty names! 
How I should like to sit with Daisy on one 
knee and Rosebud on the other. What a 


| beautiful bouquet we three would make! 


| ing stories to each other. 


And what a nice time we would enjoy tell- 
They would call 


| us “talking flowers;’’ would not they, my 


almost three years, and I think very much of | 


it indeed. I have lent it to several little girls, 
and they all like it, and one of them has sub- 
scribed for it already. I do wish that you 
would give us your portrait, in one of your 


numbers, for I have almost forgotten how you | 


look. 


countenance. 
us svon. LIZZIE. 
I think Lizzie must be mistaken. 


handsome gentleman with the frank coun- 


5 

slieve wever, that you > con- x ‘ ee Pra, 7 

7 £ ballere, bo ees nah FOR OER. Oe | If any of my friends forsake me, it cuts me 
sidered very handsome. At any rate, I am to tl . ; k 

told by my father, that you have a very frank | ” © GNM : , 

L hope that you will give it to | introduce me to as many of your friends as 

| possible. 


The | 


your escape from the risk of a steamboat | little Daisy and my beautiful little Rose- 


bud ? 
Claremont, Sept. 28, 1856. 


Mr. FORRESTER :— We have taken the Mag- 
azine six years, and we have taken it so long 
thatI should hardly know what to do without 
it. I think it is very interesting indeed, and 
one from which children can learn a great 
deal of useful knowledge. I shall try and get 
some subscribers for your pretty book next 
Yours respectfully, 

ELLEN J. HADLOOK. 

Thank you, Ellen. I hope I-shall never 
fail to deserve your good opinion; nor be re- 
fused permission to enter your doors. I am 
a very sensitive old gent, and love those 
who love me, with very strong affection, 


year. 


So please to love me still, and 


Marshall, Mo., Sept. 17th, 1856. 


DEAR Mr. ForRRESTER: —I have been 


' taking your Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine for 


tenance must be one of the publishers of my | 


years, andI like it very much. I like the 








stories of Hiawatha, Perseus, and Thibault’s 
Pride, I am very sorry you were so roughly 
assaulted. Some of your subscribers have 
given a description of your phiz, and now I 
think it is my turn. I think you are 


ne Sn tensa ee insertion 


abcut 45 years of age, rather greyish hair, 
| black eyes, a Roman nose, and you sometimes 
carry a cane; you are quite good looking. I 
would like to see your face very much. I in- 
tend tosend on for it next year, if for nothing 
else than to see your phiz. The town in which 
| I live is pleasantly situated, about the centre 
of Saline county, with one hundred and fifty 
inhabitants. It is improving rapidly. 

| Adieu, G. W. HOOD. 
Thank you, master Wood, for your favor- 
able opinions. When I visit Marshall I 
will shake hands with you, and tell you 
something worth hearing; though by the 
| way, it is very uncertain whether I! shall 
| travel so far just yet. Do you have any 
| mosquitoes in your town? 

| 


Dedham, Aug. 6, 1856. 
Mr. Forrester :—I have taken your excel- 


lent Magazine one year, and like it very 
much. I am going to take it another year. 
As many of your subscribers have given you a 
description of your person, I will try and see 
what I can do. I think you are about 40 
years of age, light complexion, light hair, 
| dark blue eyes and rosy cheeks. I shall not 
like you one bit if you do not have your por- 
trait in your Magazine before next January; 
yet I think you are as kind as ever. I have 
| saved up all my money, so as to take your 
| Magazine: I have not spent one bit for candy. 
I have got out some of the transpositions in 
the June number, and one of the conundrums 
for July. It is because it isthe end of wel- 
| come and unwelcome. I will close with the 
| following enigma: 

My 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, is an officer in the church. 
| My 3, 4, 2, 2, 18, 15, is a girl’s name. 
| 
} 
| 
} 


My 12, 11, 10, 6, is something often in parlors. 
My 17, 14, 2, 4, is a river in Africa. 
My 6, 12, 18, 19, is a country. 
My 16, 5, 1, is a river in Asia. 
My 5, 11, 7, 17, 9, 16, is an Island. 
My 14, 2, 2, 9, 7, isa river in Europe 
My 4, 7, 17, 1, is a lake in Ireland. 
My whole isa very queer word, something like | 
an Indian’s name. 
From one of your many subscribers, 
MARIA FRANCES TILDEN. 
Your answers are correct, Maria. I admire 
your good taste in saving your money for | 
my Magazine, instead of buying candy. 


Candy indeed! 





Why my Magazine is | 


| over and over. 
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sweeter to the taste of an intelligent child 
than the best molasses candy ever made in 
Granny Dimple’s confectionery shop. Don’t 


you think so, Maria? 
Westerly, R. I., Sept. 16th, 1856. 

Dear Mr. Forrester:—I have taken 
your Magazine for several years, and like it 
very much. I am a little girl eight years old, 
and cannot write very well. I have tried to 
get some subscribers for your magazine, but 
have not succeeded. ELLA. 

Peace to thy young heart, my little Ella, 
for your love to my Magazine. May your 
golden locks never fade through sorrow. 
Francis Forrester, Esq., sends thee a paternal 
kiss for thy good wishes. 

North Wrentham, Mass. Sept. 2A, 1856. 

Messrs. RanD: —I have taken your Maga- 
zine since Jan. 1854. It has always come re- 
gularly until the June number, 1856. 1 miss it 
every time I look them over, and every time I 
lend them, which is quite often. Will you 
please to send it, (June No. of Forrester) and 
oblige me very much, and also my little 
friends who like to read them, too. I should 
have sent for it before, but my mother has 
been sick, and itis through her that I send; 
and I got her to write as soon asI could. So 
to please toexcuse me for the delay. 

I would like to inquire of you if you received 
a dollar from me for the current year’s Mag. 
My mother enclosed a dollar with the answers 
to some of the puzzles and riddles, last Feb., 
about the 12th of Feb., directed to ‘‘ F. For- 
RESTER, Esq.,” who said he thought he would 
put the names of those who sent correct an- 
swers to the riddles, especially if the dollar ac- 
companied the answer, into the Magazine. 

I thought I would like to see my name in it, 
and studied out several of the answers, and 
sent them accompanied with the dollar, but re- 
ceiving no receipt. I fear F. F. Esq. did not 
get it, or that it should have been sent to you. 

I will enclose a stamp, and if you think best 
to drop a line to say yes or no, I should like 
it. If you have not received your pay, I shall 
not be able to pay for it again, and another year 
too, for now I have tosave my spending money 
for your Magazine, or at least a part of it, and 
it all is not $2. 

But I hope you will find my name crossed. 
At any rate please to send the June No. and if 
I do not take it again, I can read the old ones 
Yours, 

C. AUSTIN WARE. 
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Your name was marked paid, a number | 
for June has been sent. Your letter got | 
down to the bottom of my budget, and was 
not fished up in season to be printed. So I 
print this instead. I have so many letters | 
and so many of them contain dollars, too, | 
that I find it impossible to print them all. As | 
to reading the “old ones’’ that won’t do. 
You must have the new ones too, Austin, 
and no mistake. 


Oconomowoc, Wis. Aug. 18, 1856. 

Mr. Forrester — Dear Sir: To day is my 
birth-day. I am twelve years old to-day. I 
thought I would write you a letter, instead of 
having a birth-day party. I have taken your 
Magazine since last Jan. I like it very much. 
It was rare sport to go into Aunt Sue’s 
Shanghai Labyrinth. My mother gave Mr. 
Fellow’s the money to send for it this year, 
but I shall pay for it next year myself. Iam 
a farmer’s sonin Wisconsin. I am raising a 
fine jot of melons, and I shall sell enough to | 


send you a dollar for next year’s Magazine If 
you will come and make us a visit I will give 


| youallyouwish. If Mr. Forrester, Junr., will 
| come, I will give him some to take home. 


I should like to see your likeness very much. 


| I can’t think how you look, but I know you 


look good. I should like to see Francis For- 
rester, Junr., and know who he is; but he said 
if we asked his name he should disappear in a 
cloud. I would rather not know, and have 
him stay and write for us longer. 
Respectfully, 
JAMES JUDSON HALL. 


Thank you a thousand times, dear James, 
for your invitation to the feast of melons. 
I love you for your generous invitation. But 
I love you still more for that industry and 
independence which lead you to earn your 
own money. I would certainly walk half a 
mile to shake hands with you. May the 
boys never destroy your melon crop, my 
son. 


PETER PUZZLEGRINDER’S DEPARTMENT. 


i 


Peter Puzzlegrinder’s mill appears to be | 
in good working order again. It has ground | 
out a fine supply for this month. I guess 
that Peter has hired steam~power for it 
somewhere, and I shouldn’t wonder if a boy 
was put into its hopper if it should come out 
a puzzle. A wonderful mill is that in which 
Peter Puzzlegrinder, Esq., grinds puzzles 
for the juvenile market. 


ENIGMAS. 
15. 

My first, in awful majesty extends 

From shore to shore, and Earth’s extremest 
ends, 

Most parents view my next with fond regard ; 

With pride they rear thee, and with care they 
guard. 

O’er the wide year my third in power pre- 
sides, 

Notes its great changes, and their influence 
guides. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


16. 


My first in valorous breasts excites delight; 
But fills the coward’s bosom with affright. 
My second shields, and hides from our survey 
The lawless ruffian, and the beast of prey. 
My whole with various powers is eiead, 

In posts of trust to guard the publie good. 


17. 
Devoid of my first how imperfect the head; 
In my second what myriads are nurtur’d and 
fed! 
But lest you my whole should so easily smoke, 
1 will only just say, that ‘tis really no joke. 


18. 


My first is a fowl! of very good eating, 
Though not at all times of the year. 
My second, without any treating, 
Is found in the hedge that is near. 
My whole isa fruit, that is seen 
To flourish in gardens near bowers 
Tis red, it is yellow, or green, 
And you like it much better than flowers. 


ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 
1. 


Place three sixes together so as to make 
seven. 

2. 

A room with eight corners had a catin each 
corner, seven cats before each cat, and a cat 
on every cat's tail. What was the total num- 
ber of cats? 

3. 


Prove that seven is the half of twelve. 
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1. Hard ease. 5. Best in Prayer. 
2. Lame. 6. Golden land. 
8. A nice pet. 7. March on. 
4. To love ruin. 8. O grab me. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 


I am a word of ten letters; my 2, 3, 6, 7 ex- 
presses the source of vitality, my 2, 8,5is a 
personal pronoun, my 1, 6, 10 is a male animal, 
my 9, 8, 7 is to rest, my 10, 6, 7 is a useful do- 
mestic article, my 9, 3, 6,7 isa resting-place, 
my 9, 4, 5 is a school-boy’s dislike, my 1, 4, 10 
the sailor’s delight, my 10, 3,6, 7 part of our 
daily food, my 9,6,5amale name, and my 
whole a most uncomfortable companion. 


RIDDLES. 


1. 


A kind of crown much used of old, 
My name most surely will unfold. 
Read back or forward, still the same; 
Now, surely, you’ll find out my name. 


2. 


Five hundred, a thousand, and one, 
With proper attention dispose, 


And that kind of light will appear 
Which the sun in a fog often shows. 


3. 
In _—s I look gay, 
Decked in comely array, 
In summer more clothing I wear; 
As colder it grows, 
I throw off my clothes, 
And in winter quite chilling appear. 


4. 


I am a substance bright and true, 

Valued alike by young and old. 

You'll find me a native of Peru, 

And in my rough state I am bought and sold. 

I have been stolen, borrowed, squandered, 
doled, 

Spurned by the young, but hugged by the old. 

To the very verge of the churchyard mould — 

And the price of many a crime untold. 





NOVEMBER NUMBER. 


5. 
To half a circle add a circle, 
The same again repeat, 
Adding a triangle 
That stands on two feet. 





CONUNDRUMS. 

1. What is the quickest way to make a thin 
man fat? 

2. Why is the letter a the best remedy fora 
deaf woman? 

3. Why is the first chicken of a brood like 
the foremast of a vessel? 
4. Why is a kiss like a rumor? 
5. Why are four rods like a decayed tooth? 
6. Why is a young horse like an egg? 
7. Why is the winner of the Derby in dan- 
ger of becoming a drunkard? 
8. Why is A like a honeysuckle? 
9. Why should a bricklayer be shunned as a 
companion? 
10. Why is a chicken-pie like a gunsmith’s 
shop? 
11. When do your teeth usurp the functions 
of your tongue? 
12. Why is a farmer impressed by the letter 


13. Why is a theological student like a mer- 
chant? 

14. Why are the fixed stars like wicked old 
men? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES. 
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I WISH YOU A MERRY CHRISTMAS.” 


UCH was the wish which was wont to pass from lip to lip in my good 
\) father’s family, when I was a boy. Happy was I, if I could first catch 
my father’s and mother’s ears on Christmas mornings, to give this salutation 
before my brothers were up. And when they smiled, and gave their accus- 
tomed ‘‘ Christmas boz,”’ wasn’t I a happy boy? Wasn’t I? 

‘‘ Your Christmas Box, Uncle Forrester? what was that?” I hear a 
calm, blue-eyed miss inquire. ‘‘ A Christmas box? Did they box your 
ears, sir?”’ 

Not a bit of it, my children. Ear boxing was not a popular amusement 
in my father’s family. For my own part, I never had any particular love 
for it myself, and, what is more, I never knew either a sensible parent or 
acommon sense child who had. No, no. The box I used to get on 
Christmas mornings was not on the ear, but it was a gift for the pocket. It 
was a present to put in my purse. 

Among the things which used to please me at Christmas, was the deco- 
ration of the old parish church with holly, which was always done at Christ- 
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mas, in my native town. The windows, the pulpit, the chandeliers, the 
gallery, the choir, were all wreathed with it. It was stuck into the corners 
of the pews. Look where you would, you would see the green holly with 
its scarlet berries. I used to fancy that I saw little fairies peeping out from 
behind the berries, and that I heard them saying, ‘‘A merry Christmas 
to you, young rosy cheeks !’’ for I had rosy eheeks in those days. Alas, 
where are they now! My roses are all changed into lilies. 

But the Christmas dinner! O, that Christmas dinner! With what 





glee we used to gather round the Christmas board! Roast beef, pig’s head, 

roast goose, with the ‘‘fixins,’’ used to smoke most delightfully upon it. | 
But the richest treat of all, was the plum pudding and mince pie, which 
came on after the beef was removed. ‘Then, indeed, like Jack Horner, I | 
put in my thumb, and pulled out a plum ; though, by the way, I did not, 
like that hero, slink into a corner to do it. If I was not quite as good a 
boy as I might have been, I was, at least, a merry one. 

After dinner we used to gather round the fire and tell Christmas stories. 
Sometimes we boys recited verses. I will close this paper with some very 
pretty ones, which were prepared for these Christmas recitations. Perhaps 
you will commit them to memory. They are called — 


CHRISTMAS BERRIES; OR, A CHILD'S DREAM. 


Dear mother! once I dreamed 
That ’neath the holly tree 

I sat, — and its red berries | 
Came falling down on me: | 
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I counted each one as it left 
The bright leaves where it grew, 

And still I slept — and more I dreamed, 

That I will tell to you. 


I thought the holly-berries, still, 
Were falling thick around, 
But out of each a spirit burst 
Before it touched the ground; 
A tiny spirit, dressed in white, 
With gold and silver wings, 
And soon the grass was covered o’er 
With little glitt’ring things. 


I heard their voices in the breeze, 
Their laughter in the air; — 
I often think how beautiful 
They looked when they were there, 
And that ’tis such fair beings 
Who people fairy-land, 
And lead us into dreamy joys, 
By a touch of magic wand. 






At last, when I was weary, 
With watching them so long, 
Two gently flitted from the rest 
Of that untiring throng: — 
And pleasingly their soft tales fell 
Upon my list’ning ear, — 
From voices fit for Paradise, 
They sang so sweetly clear. 
} 


SONG OF THE FIRST FAIRY. 


Oh, glad and bright is the life I lead 
Upon the holly tree, 

Where the robin sings his merry song, 
Through the morning hours to me; 

But when the branches, those gayest decked, 
Are gathered in winter, — then 

I have to mingle in earthly scenes, 

’Midst the varied haunts of men. 


Last Christmas, the bough I dwelt upon 
Was dropped in a crowded street, 
And over me passed the drifted snow, 
And around me, the wint’ry sleet: 

I lay untouched, for a time, by all, 
Till a little child came by, 

Who snatched me from the frozen ground, 

And smiled, and heaved a sigh. 
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The smile, like a sunbeam, passed away, 
And left that dull look there, 

That stamps, with a too-certain mark, 
The children of hopeless care: 

Yet I heard him wonder, as he gazed 
Upon me that cold night, 

“ Who made the leaves so darkly green, 

And the berries so round and bright?’ 


And why he saw them at Christmas time 

In windows, as he passed ? 
“Perhaps ’twas a joyous time with some,” 

He said, — and his tears fell fast: — 

Yet he hoped some pleasure might be his 
Of next December’s store, 

For his nights and days were dull and cold, 
And he wished the winter o’er. 


Oh! I felt that ere the summer flow’rs 
Upon the earth should wave, 

The long damp grass would grow above 
That little suff ’rer’s grave, 

Unless some kind, some generous hand 
From misery set him free, — 

Rewarded by the approving words. 
“ Ye have done it unto me !"’ 


The months rolled on, and brightly again, 
Brighter the berries grew, 

For that little one had found a friend, 
And his smile no fading knew. 

And Christmas has now some joys for him; 
His home with holly is arrayed ; 

And, — happy child! he has learned by whom 
So darkly green its leaves were made. 


SONG OF THE SECCND FAIRY. 


Of health and delight is the tale I shall tell, 
For I tarried in happier places ; 

The berries I lived in were destined to dwell 
Where sorrow and grief had no traces. 


They glowed in a room where the light song went round, 
And laughter was echoing ever; 

Where children danced gaily upon the warm ground, 
As though joy from their hearts could ne’er sever. 


There I lingered, and listened to all that they said, 
As with gladness their young bosoms fluttered; 

And, that Christmas would last all the days of the year! 
Was the half-laughing wish that they uttered. 
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gut my silvery wings with ecstasy spread, 
When I heard, ’midst the throng, so gay-hearted, 
A beaming-eyed girl, to the boughs overhead, 
Speak these gentle words, ere they parted: — 


“Oh! berries, presiding in palace or cot, __ 
With your ever-green leaves brightly shining, 
Enjoin on the happy to think of the lot 
Of those who in sorrow are pining.”’ 


The party broke up, and I sped hither, bringing 
News of kindness so sweetly expressed: 

It still in my ears, like music is ringing, — 
Remember the poor and distressed. 


Then, dear sister spirit, to us it belongs, 
Where sorrow abides, to let Hope still be seen; 
And where happy groups join in dances and songs, 
To ask, —if the poor remembered have been? 


Dear mother! I was sleeping, 
And dreamed, as I have said ;— 
The holly-berries falling, 
With meaning, on my head. 


Then, as their low tones died away, 
I woke from sleep again; 

But deep the songs those spirits sung 
Had entered in my brain. 


And when another Christmas comes, 
With its visitings and mirth, 

I°ll not forget the poor man’s child, 
Nor his weary hours on earth. 





Tue Fourts anp tae Erauxta Commanpments. — The late worthy Dr, 
Lockhart, of the College Church, Glasgow, when travelling in England, 
was sojourning in an inn when the Sabbath came round. On entering the 
public room, and about to set out to church, he found two gentlemen pre- 
paring for a game at chess. He addressed them in words to this effect : — 
‘‘Gentlemen, have you locked up your portmanteaus carefully?’’ ‘*‘ No. 
What! are there thieves in this house?” ‘I do not say that; only I was 
thinking that if the waiter comes in and finds you making free with the 
fourth commandment, he may think of making free with the eighth com- 
mandment.’? Upon which the gentlemen said, ‘ There was something in 


that,’’ and so laid aside their game. 
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MY SCHOOLBOY DAYS 


gf OOKING over our lives, there are places, persons and things 
> presented to our minds with deep interest. The place of our 
birth, there is no spot like that ; the room itself where we 
first inhaled the vital air has a sacredness about it, in our 
esteem, which makes it second to none other. How we 
<i remember the scenes of our early life; our faults and foibles 
commingle, and we seem to be living over again the past. 
*% There stands our little carriage in the entry, just ready to give us 
; a ride, and here comes old Pompey, the black house-dog, wagging 
his bushy tail and seeming to say: Tackle me in, I’m ready to draw, a 
good dog in harness; then, there’s the school-room vetheds I begun my A 
B C’s, and that nice, neat old dame that undertook to begin my earthly lore ; 
thanks to her patience, that she bore with my dullness until I was five 
years of age ; then how I surprised her, as I gained summit after summit, 
from A to A-B ab, and on to Apple in a trice. An apter scholar after this, 
I should like to find. I was none of your dunces that need beating and 
pounding to get an idea into their brain; O no. I loved to learn ; and, by 
the time I was eight years old, was considerably advanced towards entering 
college. I could rattle off the lines of Virgil in fine style, and get hundreds 
at a lesson, and as to the Greek, it was fine sport to go over my Testament. 

Don’t I remember those schoolboy days? and can I not bring to my 
recollection many of those pleasant, childish faces? Many of them now min- 
gle with their native dust, and I seem with them still to be contending for 
the priz- of excellence. It was my ambition to stand at the head of my 
class ; and there, for the greater part of the time I did stand. It must be 
some uncommon eyent that would displace me. I was good at spelling, 
good at Scripture lessons, good as boys generally are in other respects ; 
rarely needing any punishment, because I loved to learn. There was one 
sweet face that vied with me, and which I found it hard to beat. Her 
name was Mary Drew. She was one of the best spellers in school. Often 
in choosing sides, Mary would be on one side, and I on the other. Then 
came the tug of war. How many times kas our good old master said, 
‘* your pudding will get cold if you don’t one of you give out.’”’ Ah, 
Mary Drew, if ever I loved a human form I loved hers, and the more, 
as she tried to excel me at school. She found her match. Mary was a 








sweet singer, I remember how sweetly she sung 


“O, when shall I see Jesus, and reign with him above?” 














oe 





Before she was twelve, she went, I trust, to sing in a better world. But 
I had lost a friend. Mary died early, and I was spared to study on. At | 
twelve years of age I was examined by President Messer and Professor || 
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| 
Park, at Brown University, and passed muster. At the same time a cousin 
and school-mate of mine, at the early age of eight years, was examined and | | 

| 






found fitted for college. So small was he, that President Messer took bim 
between his knees in the examination. Here is my first chapter of things. 
If desired I can continue the history. G. R. 











How tury iieat Fires 1x Taz Desert. —A strange Bedawy, with | 
an idiotic cast of features, now came from the neighboring tent, carrying in | | 
his hand an instrument like a broken pickaxe. Passing through the circle | 
of spectators, he advanced towards where we sat, and, when within a yard | 
of us, raised his weapon and sunk it deep into the soil at our very knees. 
The whole thing was done with such deliberation and quickness that we 
both started back as if the blow had been aimed at our head. 

The Arabs laughed heartily at our fright, but the operator took not the | 
slightest notice, and labored away as if frantic, till he had excavated a con- 
siderable hole. Another Arab now came up, and threw in a few of the 
dry prickly shrubs that grow so plentifully in the desert ; and then, apply- 

| ing match and tinder, soon had them in a blaze. A third threw in a cloak- | 
| ful of dry camels’ dung over the burning mass. The skirt of his under 
garment supplied the place of bellows, and fanned the heap into a brisk 
leaping flame. 

Thus they kindled the desert fire, and the half-naked Arabs gathered 
round it, spreading out their thin, bony hands to catch the genial warmth, 
and then rubbing them with evident satisfaction. Ever and anon one of 
the circle would add fresh fuel, while others stirred up the smouldering em- 
bers with their hooked sticks or massive clubs. The night wind, too, 
sweeping round the tent, made the flame leap and play like a thing of life, 
and sometimes sent showers of sparks and hot ashes into the beards of the 
little circle, occasioning a momentary confusion, followed by a hearty laugh. 
Porter's Five Years in Damascus. 

























THERE are more ways to the wood than one. 







Ir is not safe to wade in unknown water. 





Ir is not good to wake a sleeping dog. 
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THE STORY OF HIAWATHA—HIAWATHA’S DEATH. 


FTER Hiawatha’s marriage with the charming Minnehaha, 
his land was blessed with many happy days. The war- 
club, the hatchet, and the war ery were buried and for- 
gotten. The men hunted and fished. The women planted 
the fields with maize. Content lived in every wigwam 

throughout his tribe, and all the people blessed the name of the 

great, good, and wise Hiawatha. 
After a time, however, the crows multiplied, and, being led 

Sas on by Kaneanger, the king of Ravens, did great mischief to the 

cornfields of the Ojibways. Hiawatha threatened them ; but 








“ Kahgahgee, the king of ravens, 
Gathered all his black marauders, 
Crows and blackbirds, iays and ravens, 
Clamorous on the dusky tree-tops, 

® * * * 
* We will drag Mondamin,’ said they, 
* From the grave where he is buried.’ ”’ 


Hiawatha heard the scornful laughter of the crows as they mocked him 
from the tree tops. Gazing earnestly upon them 


“ Kaw,’ he said, “‘ my friends the ravens, 
Kahgahgee, my king of ravens! 
I will teach you all a lesson 
That shall not be soon forgotten.” 
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True to his threat, our hero laid snares that night all over the cornfields. 
Hiding himself in a grove of pine trees, the next morning, he waited the 
coming of the crows. Nor did he wait long. Down they came, a vast 
dusky crowd, with loud outcries, upon the corn fields, and began to delve 
with begk-and talon after the corn. Very soon, however, they came to 
Hiawatha’s snares. Their claws were caught, and they were prisoners. 
Seeing their plight,.our hero left his hiding place, rushed in among his 
dusky prisoners and killed them without pity, all but Kahgahgee, 


““ With his prisoner-string he bound him, 
Led him captive to his wigwam, 
Tied him fast with cords of elm-bark 
To the ridge-pole of his wigwam.” 


The greedy raven did not much relish this treatment. He grew grim 
and sulky; croaked his displeasure; flapped his pinions and struggled 
vainly for freedom. All his struggles were useless, however. He could 
not escape. Then the cornfields flourished and brought forth a plentiful 
harvest, making Hiawatha and his people very happy. 

Hiawatha, ever bent on being useful to his nation, next taught them to 
make pictures for symbols of passing events. Thus the picture of an egg 
was the symbol of merits; a serpent represented the spirit of evil. <A 
white circle meant—4#fe>—a-hblack one, death. A straight line represented 
the earth ; a bow above it the heavens. If the space between the bow and 
the line was painted white, it signified day time ; if filled with stars, the 


night. Waving lines descending from the bow signified cloudy, rainy 
weather. 
“Footprints pointing towards a wigwam, 

Were a sign of invitation, 

Were a sign of guests assembling; 

Bloody hands with palms uplifted, 

Were a symbol of destruction, 

Were a hostile sign and symbol.” 


I am sure you will think Hiawatha was a man of genius to invent all 
these curious symbols. If sorrow had not come upon him, I am not sure 
that he would not, like Cadmus, have become the inventor of an alphabet. 
But, alas! for our hero, the hour of evil was about to darken his way, and 
to cast black shadows on his heart. Poor Hiawatha ! 

First, his friend Chibiabos, the musician, was drowned in the Big-sea- 
water. Hiawatha, from the headlands of the lake, saw him perish, and his 


heart sent forth such a wail of anguish that the bison paused, and the wolf 


howled at his ery. Then, painting his face black, he covered his head, and 


for seven weeks sat in his wigwam moaning this dirge : 
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“ He is dead, the sweet musician! 
He the sweetest of all singers! 
He has gone from us forever, 
He has moved a little nearer | 
To the Master of all music, 1 | 

i To the Master of all singing! 

O my brother, Chibiabos! ”’ | 


adele ieee 
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I | After he lost his friend the musician, Pau-puk-keewis, the famous story- 
lj teller, became his adversary; and Hiawatha roused himself for vengeance. 
| After a long conflict, he overthrew his foe ; but not until the thunder and 
Ij the lightning helped him! Then, says the song, 


“ The trembling Pau-puk-kewis 
Heard the footsteps of the thunder, | 
ie t 3 Saw the red eyes of the lightning, 
| | | Was afraid, and crouched and trembled.” 


But his trembling did not save him, although he was hid in a cavern. 
For, 


} 
“Then Waywassimo, the lightning, | 
Smote the doorways of the caverns, | | 
1 | 
| 


With his war-club smote the doorways, 

Smote the jutting crags of sandstone, , 
And the thunder, Annemeekee, | 

| F Shouted down into the caverns, 

| § Saying, ‘ Where is Pau-puk-keewis! ’ 

| 3 And the crags fell, and beneath them | 
‘ Dead among the rocky ruins 

Lay the cunning Pau-puk-keewis.”’ 


I Our hero’s next sorrow was terrible. It began with famine, cold, and 
fever among his people. These evils next entered his own lodge. They 
seized his beautiful Minnehaha, and*he saw her dying with the famine and | 
the fever. Seizing his mighty bow and his quiver full of arrows, he rushed | 
into the forest in search of game for food to save her life. In vain did he 
traverse the forests. In vain he prayed to Manitou the mighty. The red 
deer had departed. 

Disheartened, he went back to his lodge, where he found poor old Noko- 
mis weeping over the dead body of his Minnehaha! 






“ And his bursting heart within him 
Uttered such a cry of anguish, 
That the forest moaned and shuddered, 
That the very stars in heaven 

Shook and trembled with his anguish.” 
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For seven long days and nights Hiawatha sat in speechless grief 
beside the body of his dead Laughing-Water. | 


“ Then they buried Minnehaha; 
In the snow a grave they made her, 
In the forest deep and darksome, 
Underneath the moaning hemlocks; 
Clothed her in her richest garments, 
Wrapped her in her robes of ermine, 
Covered her with snow like ermine; 
Thus they buried Minnehaha.”’ 


After the burial, the chief stood over her grave, 


‘“ Farewell,’”’ said he, “ Minnehaha! 
Farewell, O my Laughing-Water! 
All my heart is buried with you! 
All my thoughts go onward with you! 
Come not back again to labor, 
Come not back again to suffer, 
Where the famine and the fever 
Wear the heart and waste the body. 
Soon my task will be completed, 
Soon your footsteps I shall follow 
To the islands of the blessed, 
To the kingdom of Ponemah, 
To the land of the Hereafter! ”’ t | 


Hiawatha’s grief was real and deep. His heart was indeed buried with 
his beloved Laughing-Water. He sought no more adventures ; went forth 
no more to hunt the red deer ; sought no new bride to cheer his gloomy 
lodge. No, his heart was dead. After a little while he too departed into 

.the land beyond the sunset. 


“To the regions of the home-wind 
Of the northwest wind, Keewaydin, 
To the islands of the blessed, 

To the kingdom of Ponemah, 
To the land of the Hereafter.” 


The story of Hiawatha the beloved is ended. I hope, my children, you 
have enjoyed its perusal. If you have, I am satisfied ; for, in that case, I i | 
have afforded you a pleasure and given you a little insight into the beauty 
of a delightful poem, and into the habits and ideas of the red men, whose 
moccasined feet once trod the soil now covered by the beautiful villages and 
crowded cities which are among the wonders of our wonderful country. 
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THE CRAB. 


HE animals of the crab tribe live chiefly in the sea. They 
are, however, amphibious, living op land as well as in 
water. The common crab, which is sometimes called the 
black-clawed or eatable crab, is valuable as an article of 
food, and is found in great quantities, and of various sizes, 






ried to the London (England) market from the coasts of Dey- 


an onshire and Dorsetshire, as well as from other parts of the country. 


6=0 The several species of this creature are very numerous. Some 
crabs weigh several pounds, others only a few grains. 

The most remarkable circumstance in their history is the changing of their 
shells and broken claws at certain periods. At these times, until the new 
shell is formed, they retire among the hollows of the rocks, and under 
large stones: and Dr. Darwin, on the authority of a friend who had been 
engaged in surveying the sea-coasts, says that a hard-shelled crab always 
stands sentinel to prevent the sea insects from injuring their companions in 
their defenceless state ; and that, from the appearance of this sentinel, the 
fishermen know where to find the soft ones, which they use for bait in 
catching fish. He adds, that though the hard-shelled crab, when he is on 
duty, advances boldly to meet the foe, and will with difficulty quit the field. 
yet at other times he shows great timidity, and is very expeditious in effect- 
ing his escape from his enemies. If often interrupted, or suddenly alarmed, 
he will, like the spider, pretend to be dead, and will watch an opportunity 
to sink himself into the sand, keeping only his eyes above ground. 

Crabs are naturally quarrelsome, and frequently fight among themselves. 
Their claws are then terrible weapons, with which they lay hold of each 
other’s legs : wherever they seize, it is difficult to make them give up their 
hold; and if a claw be lost in the combat, it will, ere long, be renewed 
from the joint at which it was broken off. A crab, being irritated, seized 
one of its own small claws with a large one. The animal did not perceive 
that it was itself the aggressor, and exerted its strength, and soon cracked 
the shell of the small claw. Feeling itself wounded, it cast off the piece in 
the usual place, but continued its hold with the great claw a long time 


afterwards. 

Crabs are very tenacious of life. It is said that they will live, confined 
in the pot or basket in which they have been caught, for months together, 
without any other food than that which is collected from the sea-water. 
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CONQUERING BY KINDNESS. 


66 C10, Jack fell into the pond, did he?” inquired Mr. Prior, the school 
\O teacher in our village, of a boy who wore thick boots and a coarse | 
blouse, but with an honest face. 
‘* Yes, sir, and he came yery nigh drowning, too. It was lucky for him 
that I was down there, fishing, at the time,”’ replied the boy. 
‘* Why, what did your being there have to do with his escape ?”’ | 
‘* Everything, sir,” said the lad. ‘‘ There was no one else in sight, and | 
I helped him out.”’ | 
‘* But how came he to fall into the water, Jamie? ”’ 
«7 will tell you, sir. Jack, you know, is very fond of birds-nesting. 
He has got a string of birds’ eggs reaching all round his father’s summer | 
house, which he has taken out of nests this summer. This morning, he 
spied a nest in the old elm tree, which spreads out over the edge of the 
pond, near old Putnam’s mill. Do you recollect it, sir?”’ | 
«Yes, I know the spot very well. And the water is very deep, just ! 


>? 


there, too. 
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‘* Well, sir, as I was saying, he saw a nest, this morning, out on the 
branch which reaches farthest over the water, and he made up his mind 
to get it. When he spoke to his mother about it, she told him he should 
not climb that tree. But he only laughed at her, and said she was an ‘ old 
granny,’ and that he wasn’t afraid — ”’ 

‘* Does Jack talk in that style to his excellent mother ?”’ 

‘Yes, sir. He don’t mind what she says. He says he isn’t in leading 
strings, and does n’t mean to be.”’ 

‘* Jack must be a foolish boy. The fact that his own way led him into 
the pond shows that he has not outgrown the need of leading strings, if he 
is too proud to wear them,” said the teacher. 

‘* | think so, sir. But, as I said, he would not mind his mother. He 
went to the elm, and, with much labor, climbed up its great trunk. He 
then crawled along the limb which reached so far out over the pond, after 
the nest. I was fishing at the other end of the pond, and he saw me. 
Hoping to startle me, he shouted, ‘What are you doing there, old sober 
face?’ I looked up towards the tree, but could see no one, for Jack was 
hid by the leaves. He could see me, though. He knew I was puzzled ; 
so, to bother me a little more, he shouted : — 

‘** Halloo, there, you trespasser. Go away from my pond, or I’ll send 
you to prison!’ 

‘**T looked more puzzled than ever, and Jack began to grow merry over 
my quandary. He shouted, ‘Ha! ha! ha! Don’t you wish you knew 
me, Mr. Fisherman?’ Shaking the branch at the same time, Jack’s fun 
was brought to a sudden end ; for the branch, being rotten, as I suppose, 
broke off, and I saw Jack turning summersets in the air as he fell, with a 
terrible splash, into the water.”’ 

‘‘Humph! Jack turned the tables on himself, that time. He got rather 
heavy pay for his disobedience and self-will, and gave you a chance to be 
merry at his expense.” 

** Not exactly, sir, for I felt afraid he would be drowned. Indeed, I 
did n’t know it was Jack, at first. I soon saw, however, who it was; and, 
but for the fact that he was a little stunned by falling nearly flat upon the 
water, should have felt quite easy, for I knew Jack to be a good swimmer. 
He sunk once, but, on rising, blew the water out of his mouth, and struck 
out bravely. I sprang to the fence, took down a rail, ran to the best spot 
I could find, and pushing the rail out into the water, I cried, ‘ Here, Jack ! 
swim this way!” 

‘« Jack, who felt very weak, lost no time in swimming to the rail. He 
did n’t get hold of it any too soon, either. His strength was nearly gone 
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when he grasped it. I cheered him, however, and he held it fast until I 
drew it gently up the bank. When he came near enough, I took his hand 
and pulled him out. But it was time he was out; for I had no sooner got 
him fairly ashore than he fainted away. But, O, sir, I was so glad I saved 
him!” 

‘‘ Why, Jamie, I thought Jack was your worst enemy. Didn’t he get 
you into a bad scrape last winter, by telling lies about you? Didn’t he 
always make a butt of you before the boys? Isn’t he your rival, too, at 
school ? What, then, made you glad it was Jack whom you saved? ”’ 

‘* Well, sir, I was glad, because I thought I had conquered him. He is 
a stronger, bolder boy than I am; and, in some respects, a bad boy. But 
my mother always told me that hatred could be conquered by kindness. 
I’ve tried it on Jack, sir, and it is so. Jack says he loves me like a 
brother. I conquered him, sir, by saving his life, and it gave the sweetest 
pleasure I ever tasted in my life.” 

‘* You are a fine lad, Jamie,”’ replied Mr. Prior, brushing a tear from his 
eye as he walked away, leaving Jamie alone with a breast full of happy 
thoughts and feelings. 

Do you admire Jamie’s spirit, my children? Good. Go, then, prove 
your admiration genuine by learning to conquer your enemies by kindness. 
Believe me, there is no conqueror so powerful as kindness! _¥. F. JR. 





Tue Warer Tetxscope, for seeing under water, consists of a tube to 
enable a person looking over the gunwale of a boat to rest the head on one 
end, while the other is below the surface of the water ; the upper end be- 
ing so formed that the head may rest on it, both eyes seeing freely into the 
tube. Into the lower end is fixed (water tight) a plate of glass, which, when 
used, is to be kept under the surface of the water, so that the spectator, 
looking down the tube, sees all objects at the bottom, whose reflective powers 
are able to send off rays of sufficient intensity to be impressed on the 
retina, after suffering the loss of light caused by the absorbing power of the 
water. In clear water, the bottom may thus be seen at the depth of twelve 
fathoms. This contrivance is much used in seal-shooting along our northern 
and western islands, where, sometimes in the form of an ordinary washing- 
tub with a piece of glass fixed in its bottom, the shot seal is looked for, and 
the grappling-hook let down to bring him to the surface. The Norwegian 
fishermen, also, often use this telescope when their anchors get into foul 
ground, or their cables warped on a roadstead. 


* ven = a See 
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THE USURPING EMPEROR OF CHINA. 


E publish, as a great curiosity, the following characteristic letter, 

received by our friend, Dr. J. C. Ayer, of Lowell, Mass., from the 
“Rebel Chief,’ or usurping Emperor of China, in acknowledgment for 
quantities of his Cuerry Prcroran and Caruartio Prius, the Doctor 
sent him as a present. 


To Docror Ayer, in America. 
The great curing Barbarian of the outside country. 
Your present of sweet curing seeds (Pills) and fragrant curing drops 
(Pectoral) of the Cherry smell, has been brought to Hug-seu-T'sene — the 
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mighty Emperor (Kwangto) of the terrible, stout Ming dynasty, by grace | 
of Heaven revived after an interval of ages. Prince of peace (Ta-Ping- | | 
Wang) of China —the central flowery land. He directed his powerful | 
Mandarins to give them to the sick according to what the Interpreters read 
from your printed papers (directions). Be profoundly happy, O wise Bar- 
barian! for I, Yang-seu-T'sing, say it. Your curing seeds and sweet curing 
drops were given to the sick in His army of the Winged-Sword, and have 
made them well. Be profoundly happy while you live, for this is known 
to the mighty Emperor of China, who approves your skill and permits you 
to send more of your curing medicines for his fierce armies of myriads of 
men. | 
They may be given to Chiang-Lin, Chief Mandarin of the Red Button 
at Shanghai, who will repay you with Tea, or Silk, or Gold. 
| The high Mandarins of China have heard of your great knowledge, sur- 
| passing all other foreigners, even aspiring to equal the divine wisdom of 
| our own healing teachers, who make remedies that cure instantly. We are 
| pleased to know you bow in trembling terror before our Mighty Emperor. 
Written by Yana-srv-Tsrna, 
Minister-in-chief of the restored Imperial Ming dynasty destined 
by the heavenly wisdom,to rule in China. 


Translated by the American Consulate at Hong-Kong, China, 3d May, 1855. 





NOAH’S ARK—AN ORIENTAL LEGEND. | 


PEOPLE in Asia hold the following tradition, which they religiously 
| | believe. Read it, and you will say it is very singular that any one 
| should believe such a foolish story. 
| ‘‘When Noah’s ark sprang a-leak by striking against a rock, and Noah 
despaired altogether of safety, the serpent promised to help him out of his | 
mishap if he would engage to feed him upon human flesh after the deluge 
had subsided. Noah pledged himself to do so, and the serpent, coiling 
himself up, drove his body into the fracture and stopped the leak. When 
the flood had passed away, and all were making their way out of the ark, the 
serpent insisted upon the fulfillment of the pledge. But Noah, by Gabriel’s 
advice, committed the serpent to the flames, and scattering his ashes in the | 
air, there arose out of them flies, fleas, lice, bugs, and all such sorts of ver- | 


min as prey upon human blood.” 
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THE SCHOOLFELLOWS; OR, SEYMOUR’S REVENGE. 
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ie ee T was on aglorious afternoon in Septem- 
I a ber, when, ‘with a merry whoop, rushed 
forth into the playground some forty or fifty 
sturdy boys, who formed the younger portion of 
Dr. Ball’s academy. As the youngsters dis- 
persed themselves over the space allotted for their 
amusement, and began their various sports, the Doctor, who 


was standing at his study window, seeing no usher present, 






hastened to summon one to his duty. 
At this moment a howl, as of some suffering animal, was heard from 


the midst of the throng of boys; and, as the usher came up, smarting from 
a sharp rebuke, he found, stretched on the turf, the Doctor’s favorite span- 
iel, covered with blood, and evidently dying. <A large cricket-bat lay half 
over the poor animal, and furnished the clue to the immediate cause of its 
injury. Nearly all the lads stood around, hushed and alarmed ; for they 
knew too well the irritable temper of their preceptor to hope for mercy to 
those connected with the dog’s death. 

To the angry inquiry of Mr. Bowden, ‘‘ Who has done this, boys?” 
there was no immediate reply ; but, on its being repeated, with a menacing 
threat, a perfect chorus of cries arose — ‘‘ Not I, sir!” 

“ Oh, no, of course not! the dog killed itself, didn’t it?’’ was the 
taunting retort. ‘‘ However, you’ll hear what the Doctor has got to say 
about it,’ he added, maliciously. ‘‘ Here, you Jones! go and ask Mr. 
Edwards to step here for a moment.” 

Directly his coadjutor appeared, Bowden walked off to the house, leay- 
ing Mr. Edwards bewildered at his strange conduct. He had just, however, 
gathered the meaning of all he saw from the boys, when his fellow-usher 
returned, accompanied by the head-master in a towering passion. 

‘** You young rascals, you!’’ he roared, ‘‘ what do you mean by murder- 
ing my dog in this way ? Who’s done it, eh ?7— Eh, Bowden?” 
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‘Well, no one, sir, according to their own account,”’ sneered the usher. 

‘‘No one, indeed !”’ burst in Dr. Ball; ‘if I only find out some one 
that did it, they may reckon on getting what they have never had yet ! 
Whose bat is that ?’’ he added, quickly. 

‘ Seymour’s, sir.”’ 

‘Seymour, stand forward! Is this your doing ?” 

‘© No, sir.’”’ 

“Pray, whose is it, then? and how came your bat here?” 

‘*T can’t say, sir; I didn’t see it done, and — ”’ 

*« Did any one see it done?”’” No answer. 

‘* Please, sir, [ saw Seymour with his bat in his hand just now, sir, 
said a boy named Thomson, crimsoning as he spoke. 

«That is false ! ’’ cried Seymour. 

‘‘ Silence, sir!’’ thundered the Doctor. ‘‘ Don’t answer; there’s no 
doubt about it, now, sir! Go in doors, instantly ! ”’ 
** Perhaps, sir,’’ interrupted Edward — 

‘‘No, sir, no!” interrupted Dr. Ball; ‘‘no more at present, if you 
please, of this.”’ 

‘« Indeed, sir, I— ” began poor Seymour ; but Bowden took him by the 
shoulders and forced him into the house. 

Half an hour later, the school was assembled to witness the flogging of 
poor Seymour, whom the Doctor decided to be the undoubted culprit, and 
his subsequent expulsion from the school, ‘‘ For brutal conduct, sir, and 
shameful hardness and obstinacy in denying your crime, and trying to im- 
plicate the whole school in it, sir,” as Dr. Ball declared ; and perhaps, 
according to appearances, he was hardly so unjust, either, only hasty. 

* * * * Ps eS & * 

Years had passed away since that scene in Dr. Ball’s playground, and 
the boys there assembled had shot into stalwart men, when, on a frosty 
winter’s day, throngs of skaters might be seen covering the smooth crystal 
pavement of the Serpentine. Shouts of laughter or of applause resounded 
on all sides, as here some tyro measured his length on the ice, and there a 
master of the art glided gracefully from point to point, now borne onwards 
in swift career, now wheeling sharply and describing marvellous figures on the 
smooth surface, to the utter amazement of all sober lookers on. 

But what is that? A crash, a plunge, a cry, and one adventurous mor- 
tal, at least, has sunk beneath the treacherous ice. Arrested in mid career, 
his companions look on in silent horror, but none durst approach too closely 
the fatal spot. None, did I say’ yes, see! one noble fellow has dashed 
forward, seized the drowning man firmly by the waist; they sink —no— 
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again they rise, and, avoiding with consummate skill the treacherous edges, 
he pushed for the shore ; at length it is reached, and the rescued and the 
rescuer are dragged out, the latter almost exhausted, the former chill and 
senseless. 

Immediate aid was procured, and the noble fellow stood by the bedside 
of him he had risked his life to save, awaiting with feverish anxiety the 
signs of returning animation. At ‘length his hopes were realized; the 
sufferer sighed faintly, and opened his eyes. The recognition was mutual 
and instantaneous ; ‘‘ Seymour!” ‘‘ Thomson!’’ burst from their lips, and 
with a ghastly shudder the invalid hid his face in the bedclothes. Sey- 
mour (for it was indeed he) motioned to the attendants to leave the room, 
and, bending over the couch, murmured some words of kindness to his com- 
panion. The poor fellow groaned, and, starting up in his bed, exclaimed : 

«Oh, it kills me, Seymour! If-you knew all, how you must hate me !”’ 
and then in broken sentences he told him how, on that day at Dr. Ball’s, 
having himself accidentally committed the fault for which Seymour had been 
punished, alarmed at the consequences, he merged carelessness in guilt, by 
allowing, nay, causing, an innocent boy to be punished, disgraced, to have 
perhaps his prospects in life blighted for his fault. Seymour sighed as he 
thought of all he had, indeed, suffered through that cowardly injury, but 
he simply said : 

‘‘ Dear Thomson, I knew, or, at least, I more than suspected all this, 
before ; but I have long forgiven it all. Let us forget the past, and be 
true friends for the future.”’ 

So saying, he held out his hand in generous fellowship to his companion. 
There they stood, hand in hand, the injured and the injurer — the preserver 
and the preserved ! 

Truly, Seymour was revenged. 

Reader! ‘‘ Go and do likewise.” 


+<_?>o > > —-— 


LIFE. 


Had but the heart that thrills a three-years’ boy 

A voice to speak, ’t would say that life is joy ; 

Note thou the youth whose impulse nought can tame, 

That life is action, tongue and limbs proclaim; 

The man whom well-spent years from dread release, 

Secure in knowledge tells thee life is peace; 

And thegray sage, who smiles beside the grave, 

Knows life is all, and death a dusty slave. JOHN STERLING. 
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VISITORS TO THE SEA SHORE. 


[° N’T it delightful to travel on horseback in good company, and through 
a pleasant country? I’d give more for one such trip of a week’s length, 
than for a ride upon a rail all round the land. 

The picture contains such a company. Rising with the sun, they mount- 
ed their horses and rode briskly along a narrow road to a quiet nook in 
some low hills, from which a glorious view of the ocean could be had. 
Leaving their horses in care of a servant, under the lee of a hill, they 
mounted the cliff, and, looking out upon the blue waters, drank health from 
the breezes, while they feasted their minds on the beauty and grandeur of 
the scene. You can see some of the party on the left of the picture. They 
seem to be quite inspired by what they behold. 

In the foreground is a gentleman in earnest conversation with his daugh- 


ter. He has thrown his shawl over his left shoulder to protect himself 
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from the cool morning air. She is seated behind a boulder, in such a posi- 
tion as to be sheltered from the searching breeze, and yet, by turning her 
head round, to enjoy all the beauty of the prospect. From the earnestness 
which is written on their faces, I judge they are engaged in sensible and 
solemn talk. People who talk nonsense never look so grave and yet so 
happy as they do. 

How much richer, sweeter, and more reasonable is such pleasure, than 
that which is found in crowded ball rooms, and wretched theatres, where the 
health, the heart, and the mind are alike corrupted. Boys and girls, let an 
cid man counsel you to seek your enjoyment in innocent and healthful 
sports. Thus will you experience high, rich delight, and also keep on good 
terms with your consciences. OLD PARR. 





CURIOUS CHRISTINA. 


HRISTINA begged her mother to buy ber a canary bird. Her moth- 

er said, ‘‘ You shall have one when you become always obedient and 

industrious, but especially when you give up your curiosity, which prompts 
you to pry into useless, or even hurtful things.” 

Christina promised she would. One day she came home from school, 
when her mother said, ‘‘ There is a little new box on the table ; on no ac- 
count whatever open it, and do not even once move it. If you obey me, 
I shall soon give you a great deal of pleasure.”’ 

Her mother then went out to visit her little sick god-child, William ; but 
scarcely was she out of the door, ere the over-curious girl had the box in 
her hand. ‘‘ How light it is!”’ she said; ‘‘and there are some little holes 
in the lid! What can there be in it? 

She opened the little box, and behold! there immediately hopped out a 
most beautiful yellow canary, and flew chirping merrily about the room. 
As she was vainly pursuing the brisk little bird about the room, till she was 
out of breath, and her cheeks glowed, in walked her mother, and said, ‘‘ You 
disobedient, curious girl! this beautiful bird I wished to give to you, but I 
wished first to put you to the proof whether you deserved it. But now I 
shall give it to good little William, who is more obedient, and not so curious, 
as you.” 


“ Mark well this truth: the prying mind 
Will lose far more than it can find.’’ 
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THE PIG AND THE MOCKING BIRD 
vee 


oe OL. 





N account is given by Mr. Gosse, in his ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Birds of Jamaica,”’ of the mocking- 
bird. The hogs are, it seems, the creatures 





that give him the most annoyance. They are 
ordinarily fed upon the inferior oranges, the fruit 
being shaken down to them in the evening; 
hence they acquire the habit of resorting to the 
orange tree to await a lucky windfall. The 
mocking-bird, feeling nettled at the intrusion, 

ee flies down and begins pecking away at the hog 
with all its might. Piggy, not understanding the matter, but pleased with 
the titillation, gently lies down and turns up his broad side to enjoy it. 
The poor bird gets in an agony of distress, pecks and pecks again, but in- 
creases the enjoyment of the luxurious intruder, and at last gives it up in 


despair. 
TAMING SPIDERS. 
How easily spiders are made to know the 
pLa Le Z voice of their master is familiar to all, from 
aero SS many a sad prisoner’s tale. When the great 
/ | Hee SES and brilliant Lauzun was held in captivity, his 


only joy and comfort was a friendly spider. 
She came at his call; she took her food from 





iy his finger, and well understood his word of 

’ / } command. In yain did jailors and soldiers 

BS! yy try to deceive his tiny companion. She would 
x Sy not obey their voices, and refused the tempting 

i * bait from their hand. Here, then, was not 

A only an ear, but a keen power of distinction. 


The despised little animal listened with sweet affection, and knew how to 
discriminate between not unsimilar tones! So it was with the friend 
of the patriot, Quatremere d’ Ijonville, who paid with captivity for the 
too ardent love of his country. He also had tamed spiders, and taught 
them to come at his call. But the little creatures were not only useful 
to him, but to the nation to which he belonged. For, when the French 
invaded Holland, the prisoner managed to send them a message that the 
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inundated and now impassable country would soon be frozen over, so 
that they would be able to march over the ice-bridged swamps and lakes; 
for spiders, true barometers as they are, had taught him to read, in their 
queer habits, the signs of approaching winter. The frost came; and with it 
the French ; Holland was taken, and the lucky prophet set free. The 
spiders were forgotten. — Stray Leaves from the Book of Nature. 





PEARL FISHERY. 


Acapulco is celebrated for the pearls which are found on some islands 
lying twenty or thirty miles off. The fishery is carried on in a very simple 
manner, by men who dive seventy or eighty feet deep into the sea, taking 
with them knives to loosen the pearl oysters from the rock, and baskets to 
put them in, and, after remaining below one or two minutes, they come to 
the surface again with or without booty. 

The chief danger of the pearl-fisher is from sharks, which swarm round 
the coast, but which the fishers are very dexterous in escaping from. They 
always take with them a long rounded piece of wood, which, when they can- 
not get away by swimming or diving, they stick into the open jaws of the 
monster as he comes towards them, and they then have plenty of time to 
escape before he can recover from his peculiar kind of locked-jaw. 

The pearls are found, not in the shell, as is often asserted, but in the 
animal itself; the shell contains only mother-of-pearl. In many shells there 
is a kind of excrescence like pearl, but not really such; it proceeds from 
some other animal, and resembles the excrescences on leaves and plants. 
Although every one of these oysters contains the material of pearl, and 
sometimes as much as eight or nine, a fisherman may bring up many be- 
fore he is lucky enough to get a really fine one; and the more there are in 
an oyster, the more certain it is that none of them are of much value.— 


A Lady's Second Voyage round the World, by Ida Pfeiffer. 














WRECKED ON A RIVER. 
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WRECKED ON A RIVER. 


PARTY went out for a steamboat excursion 
on that charming little river called the Avon, 
in England. They little thought of being 
wrecked on such a tiny stream, yet wrecked 
they were, as you will find if you read on. 

; We could not have made more than half 

\ our journey when the boat slackened speed, 

= jj and I noticed the captain running about and 

peering over the bulwarks at all points. 

Suddenly the vessel stopped with a slight 
shock, a simultaneous ejaculation of ‘‘I thought so,’’ by the captain, and 
an order to hoist the signal. On inquiring what was the matter, we were 
coolly informed that we were stuck in the mud, and that, unless we could 
get more water, there we should continue to stick. The ladies in alarm 
began to talk about shipwreck, but were pacified a little when the captain 
assured them that the only danger was, that those who were short of pro- 
visions might have to go without their dinner, as they were not very well 
victualled on board. 

A council was now called as to what was to be done. The signal of dis 
tress already fluttered at the mast-head, but then the only man that could 
help us was not likely to see it, as we were stuck in a picturesque nook of 
the river, surrounded with tall trees, which almost embraced us with their 
foliage. Oh, for the means of attracting the attention of the miller! he 
would have caught sight of us if we had only gone thirty yards further, and, 
by stopping his mill, would allow sufficient water to accumulate to float us 
off. We were plump in the middle of the stream which ran rapidly past 
us, and on either side rose a precipitous bank, distant not more than ten 
yards. If we had but a plank to make a bridge, or a boat to get ashore 
with ; but it was no use wishing; something must be done. A look-out 
climbed the mast, but there was no village near, and not a person was to be 
seen. The man was ordered to ‘‘sing out,”’ and he roared like a cataract 
—and the hill, a long way off, sent back the roar faithfully — and that 
was all. 

At last the captain’s eye fell on the cover of the hatchway, a wooden 
frame of four feet square, with a rim round it rising some three inches. 
‘‘T should think a fellow might warp himself ashore on that,” he said ; 


‘‘who ’ll try it?”’ 49 
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‘*T will,” said one of the men, and try it he did. A rope was tied to a log, 
which being hurled into a bush on the bank, held fast; a line was also fastened 
to the float lest it should be lost; and the man gently stepped upon it and 
pulled towards the shore. Before he got half-way, however, he was up to 
the middle, and had to be dragged on board after partaking of a hip-bath. 
Yet it was evident that the float which sunk with the man would support a 
boy, and one of the young gentlemen volunteering, and being first secured 
by a rope round his waist, he managed to scramble safely into the bush and 
climb to the bank. The captain then gave him instructions to proceed to 
the miller, to inform him of our situation, and beg him to stop his mill and 
dam the stream for our release. With these instructions the boy set off in 
high glee, and left us to wait the result. 

That waiting was a lesson of patience to some of us. At first we thought 
that the boy would be back in a few minutes; then we allowed him half an 
hour ; then, when we understood that it was at least a mile and a half to the 
mill, we gave him an hour. But the hour passed away, and another added 
to that, and then we began to conclude that he would not come back at all 
— which conclusion proved correct. 

In the meanwhile, as time waned, we began to get hungry, and, of 
course, knowing there was little or nothing to eat on board, every one of us 
grew ravenous. Somebody proposed that each one should produce what he 
had got, and that all should be partaken in common. This disinterested 
proposition from one who had nothing to contribute was not so well received, 
but it was acquiesced in, notwithstanding. The boat’s provisions consisted 
of a few pounds of beef brisket, then in the pot, a dish of potatoes, and a 
loaf. These the men willingly gave up for a consideration ; and, pending 
the return of the boy, we sat down in the little cabin and consumed all 
there was to the last fragment. 

It was past two when all had disappeared. Wondering whether the boy 
had reached the miller, we sat on deck ruefully watching the marks on the 
bank, to note if the water were rising or not — now grumbling at the mis- 
chance — now laughing at the awkward predicament we were in. It grew 
intensely hot, and as the sun veered westward, we lost the cool shadow of 
some of the trees. Towards three o’clock it became plain that the water 
was rising, a pebble on the bank that had been dry ten minutes before, being 
now under water. The steam was got up, the engine reversed, and after a 
furious splashing the boat retreated from the mud-bank, once more free. 
We remained still a quarter of an hour for the water to accumulate, and 
then, making a bold push, shot safely over the shallows. 

When, twenty minutes later, we arrived’ at the mill, there stood our boy 
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AFRAID OF GAS. 


on the dam, in the guise of a veritable mudlark. The young Crusoe, a 
stranger to the district, in his haste to make the shortest cut to the mill, had 
floundered into an osier bed, and his glossy holiday suit was incrusted with 
mire up to the arm-pits. He had wandered three or four miles out of his 
way after leaving the willow beds; and if it had not been for the kindness 
of a travelling pedlar, who had taken him in hand, and seen him to the 
miller’s door, we should surely have stuck fast in the river all night. 

As it was, it drew towards evening when we reached Bristol, where they 
had ceased to expect us that day. We were not sorry to land. Our 
pleasure trip had not been all pleasure ; but fortunately nobody took any 
harm by it — our little mudlark getting baked to the consistence of pipe- 
clay before the journey was done. The only thing that suffered was the 
reputation of the steamer, which shortly after ceased its daily peregrinations, 
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Arrarp or Gas.—I need scarcely say that there is no gas in Rome. 
And sure I am, if there be a dark spot in all the universe —a place above 
all others needing light of all kinds, moral, mental and physical — it is this 
dark dungeon termed Rome. It has a few oil-lamps, swung on cords, at 
most respectable distances from each other ; and you see their hazy, sickly, 
dying gleam far above you, making themselves visible, but nothing besides; 
and after sunset Rome is plunged in darkness, affording ample opportunity 
for assassinations, robberies, and evil deeds of all kinds. I know not how 
many companies have been formed to light Rome with gas. An attempt 
was made to light in this way the Eternal City during the pontificate of 
Gregory XVI. A deputation went to the Vatican, and told the Pope that 
they would light his capital with gas. ‘‘Gas!”’ exclaimed Gregory, who 
had an owl-like dread of light of all kinds; ‘‘ there shan’t be any gas in 
Rome while I am in Rome.’’ Gregory is not in Rome now; Pio Nono is 
in the Vatican; but the oil-lamps which lighted the Rome of Gregory 
XVI, still flourish in the Rome of Pio Nono.— Wylie’s Pilgrimage from 
the Alps to the Tiber. 





To MAKE Batioons 1n Mrinrature. — Procure a bladder ; fill it with 
hydrogen gas, and then adapt a tobacco pipe to it ; dip the bowl of the pipe 
into soap and water; and, by pressing the bladder, soap bubbles will be 
formed, filled with hydrogen gas; these bubbles will rise in the air as they 


are formed. 
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FRANCIS FORRESTER JR.’S CHIT-CHAT WITH HIS 
READERS. 


fe (ey AY you enjoy a happy | somewhat nice in his notions, is one of the 
Christmas when it/ pleasantest fellows in the world if you only 
comes! Such, boys and | please him. 

girls, is the wish, which Shall I tell you who Imean? His name 
bubbles up from my} is JupGe Conscrence. He is a very an- 
cient gentleman, of very upright habits, 
very keen eyes, very active in his move- 






heart, like a spring of fresh 


‘(7 water, as I sit down to chat 
i? SB with you. A happy Christ- | ments, and very cheerful when pleased. It 
mas? Why not? You have | is surprising how well he bears his age. If 
health, most of you, pleasar& | I do not mistake, the judge is almost as old 
homes, plenty to eat, and,—my | as the world itself, and yet he is as vigorous 
Why then should vow not be| almost, as he was in his youth. Now, if 
happy, when to your usual joys, those | you will only keep on good terms with this 
of the Christmas holidays are added. Ah!) good old gentleman,I shall have no fears 
I have no fear of you en that score —pro-/| about your enjoying Christmas. With his 
vided, always, that you are on good terms | 
with an old friend of mine who, though ' 


magazine !! 





smiles, you can’t help being happy. 
Here is a picture of a boy who is on good 


HLL 
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terms with the judge. How happy the little | and which casts its lovely light in at the 
fellow looks! He has stepped on to his | open window, is not more peaceful than the 
mother’s chair, and thrown his arms round | heart of that affectionate boy. Had he of- 
her neck. She is talking to him. May be | fended Judge Conscience, he would have 
she is telling him a story from the good | felt quite differently, 1 assure you, and so 
Book, which lies open before her. The | would his mother, too. 

silver moon, which is sailing in the sky, Take care, then, dear children, how you 











displease the venerable gentleman, for if you 
do offend him, you will not enjoy a happy 
Christmas, though you may pass it merrily. 
It is one thing to be merry, but quite anoth- 
er thing to be happy. May you be both 
merry and happy. 

Have you heard—but what's that? A 
Oh, here is Ben, witha 
“It’s from Francis 
says Ben. All right, 
Now, let mesee. Yes, 
it is from my Well, I'll 
leave my chit-chat just where it is, broken 


rap. Come in. 
letter from New York. 
Forrester, Esq., sir,’’ 
Ben: you can retire. 


venerable chief. 


off in the middle-like a cornstalk in a storm, 


and print my old 


chief's letter. 
New York, November 15, 1856. 
My Dear CHILDREN: 

All hail to you, once more. 
my hand, dren. Shake it 
Squeeze it withawill. That’sright. I like 
to be shaken heartily by the hand, when 
hold of it. And I 

In fact, I love 
danger of Mrs. 


Here, take 


chil 


those whom I love have 
do love you, most assuredly. 
you so well there is some 

Forrester and the Misses Forrester getting 
to be jealous of you. 
if they did? What should I do if my ven- 


erable and beloved lady should take a no-| 


tion to sue for a divorce, on account of my 
great and wonderful love for my magazine 
family? Well, well, I guess it won’t come 
to that just yet; for, to tell the truth, my 
most excellent dame js not.a little interest- 
ed in you, herself. If I am in the mud, she 
is certainly in the mire, on this question. 
We both think 


ours 


there is not such a magazine 
family as in the 
should be jealous of you, I will be jealous 


world. 


heartily. | 


| its dirty limits. 


Would n’t it be funny 
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It will be a steel one, and beautifully exe- 
cuted, too. And a nice time I had to get it 
First, I had to hunt up an engraver. 
Buttoning up my coat, I trudged down to 
the “ Merchant’s: Exchange,’ where, as I 
was informed, I could find one. But the 
artist to whom I was directed told me he 
did not engrave portraits, but bank notes. 
“ Well,” said I to myself, “I am nothing 


So I 


done. 


but a poor editor, and no banker. 
don’t want any notes engraved.” 

My next jaunt was to the “Bowling 
Green,”’ in Broadway. Here I trudged up 
and down, first on one side of the street and 
then on the other, wandering along, like Ja- 
phet in search of his father. But no en- 
find. My directions were 
evidently wrong. It was nearly dark, and 
So I started for home, think- 
ing it was doubtful if my children would 


graver could | 
I was tired, 


get my phiz prinied, after all. 

However, I have some perseverance in 
my nature. I am a man of grit, you know. 
So the next day I started again, resolved to 
find an artist, if New York had one within 
Going to Chambers street, 
I found a sign on a door, with “ Rircute, 
ENGRAVER,” printed upon it. “ Here it is, 
saidI to myself. “I shall get the 


‘i 4 
at last, 


| portrait done, after all.’’ 


So, if she | 


But, alas! my labors were not yet ended. 
I went up, up, up, but the hand on the sign 
still pointed UP! “OQ, O,’’ said I, “Mr. 
Ritchie lives ‘sky high,’ but if I keep on, I 
shall surely reach him at last.” 

Well, after a little more puffing, blowing, 
and climbing, I found his office just as near 
to the sun as he could get it. I told him 


| what I wanted, and agreed with him to en- 


of her, and that will balance the matter, 
and keep things quiet. 
Won’t there be an excitement, though, in 


my magazine family, when the number for 


January makes its appearance! 


running to the post office! 


Such a 
such a hurrying 
home! such a flutter! such cries of delight 
as will be heard, when my honest face smiles 
upon my children from its pages, were sure- 

For 
be in the January 


iv never heard before! smile there it 


will. My portrait will 
i no mistake. 


number, an 


grave me nicely — yes, nicely, that’s the 
I did n't wish him to flatter me, but 
to engrave me as I am. 

“ But,” said he, “ you must get yourself 
Mr. Brady will do it 


word. 


dague rreotyped, sir. 
for you very finely.’’ 
Then I travelled up Broadway to BRADY, 


where, in “double quick” time, my poor 


phiz was painted by the sun in such a life- 


like manner that I knew it was Francis For- 
rester the moment I looked upon it! Was n’t 


it wonderful ? 
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“ Well, well,”’ said I, “if Mr. Ritchie does 
not engrave me nicely, now, it will not be 
Mr. Brady’s fault.’’ 

So I took the sun picture to the engraver. 
He copied it, and you will see the result 
next month. So look out, look out. You 
will all be surprised. 

But stop, my little fellow. Listen a mo- 
ment, Miss Blue-eyes. This portrait is to 
cost a “heap of money,” and I only know 
one way to get it paid for. Can you guess 
what that is? I’lltell you. You must help 
do it. Yes, you, allof you. If you owe for 
my Magazine, you must pay up. Yes, 
pay up; or, as they say in the steamboats, 
walk up to the captain’s office and settle, 
right off. If you mean to take it next year, 
as of course you do, send Mr. Rand the dol- 
lar to-day. Now, don’t delay till to-morrow. 
If you love me; if you want to see my 
phiz; if you wish to make Mr. Rand — he 
is a glorious man — happy, go to your fath- 
er, mother, uncle, or aunt, read this letter to 
him or her, see the dollar sent to the post | 
office, and then patiently wait until my por- | 
trait smiles upon you in the January num- | 


ber. Yours, 
FRANCIS FORRESTER. 
P. 8. I hereby request Mr. Rand to send 


the January number first to those who pay 

up during the month of December, and to 

let the others stop awhile. So, if you are 

in a hurry to see my face, pay up / PAY uP! 

PAY UP! F. F. 
Now for my correspondence. 


Halifax, Pa., Oct. , 1856. 
DEAR UNCLE ForrESTER:—I have taken 
your pleasant Magazine for one year, and I like 
it very well. I am now fourteen years old. I 
was trying last fall, to get a few subscribers for 
you; but somehow they like to read it, but yet 
they are most too stingy to subscribe for it. I 
shall try it again. I am sure they will like it 
after they have ita while. As I have seen by 
reading your Magazine, that your readers 
have been trying to describe you, I will try 
and do so, too. I think that you are about 
fifty-nine or sixty, and very fond of children; 
brown hair, black eyes, and, in short, a very 

good looking gentleman. 
Your friend, 


J. BR. LANDIS. 


That's right, my son, try again. Try has 
accomplished wonders since the world be- 
gan. Old Try isa wonderful fellow. Heisa 
philosopher, artist, orator, divine, lawyer, 
statesman, mechanic — in fact, everything 
—a regular “ Jack of all trades.’ He is 
good, too, at getting subscribers, only put 
him on his mettle. Give him the spur, mas- 
ter Landis, and see if he don’t bring some 
of your stingy neighbors to subscribe. Spur 
him up rowel deep. He’ll bear it. 


Solon, Mr., Oct. 12, 1856. 

DEAR Mr. Forrester:—I seat myself to 
let you know how much I like your Magazine. 
Father has taken it a year and a half. I like 
it very much. As a great many boysand girls 
have drawn your portrait in their minds, I 
will try and see what Iecan do. I think you 
are tall and slim, with black hair, black eyes, 
thin face, Roman nose, large mouth full of 
teeth, and altogether a very pleasant looking 
gentleman. You must excuse mistakes, as I 
am only a little girl nine years old, and have 
been to school but a very little. I am a min- 
ister’s daughter, living back in the country, 
and have not such good privileges as the city 
girls. I see my father only once in two 
months; he is so far from home. I am wait- 
ing very impatiently to see your phiz, and ex- 
pect to see it in the January number. 

Good-by. KATIE. 


Thank you, my little Katie, for your good 
opinion. Your letter has made me love you, 
for it tells me that you are a very affection- 
ate Katie, a dutiful Katie, a talented little 
Katie, who will yet live to write a book — 
perhaps. Who knows? I hope your fath- 
er’s circuit will be smaller next year, so that 
you may see him oftener than once in two 
months. 

Norway, Me., Oct. 26, 1856. 

DEAR Mr. FoRRESTER :— I have subscribed 
for your Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine this year, 
and have received four numbers. I like them 
so much I tan scarcely wait a month for them. 
I have no brothers, nor sisters, nor father. My 
father died when I was but five months old, 
and has been dead about eleven years. I see 
some of your correspondents have given a 
description of what they thought to be your 
likeness. I am sorry to hear that we shall not 
have it till January. I will now attempt to 
describe how I think you look. I think you 
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are rather tall, light complexion, high fore- 
head. You must excuse the writing, for am 
but eleven years old, and this is the second 
letter that I ever wrote. 
Yours respectfully, 
JAMES H. CROCKETT. 

My likeness will soon be along, James. 
My heart is sad for you, my dear boy. It is 
a sorrowful thing for a boy to be fatherless. 
But you must love your mother the more, 
and not forget that God has promised to be 
FATHER tothe FATHERLESS. May he tem- 
per the wind to thee, my dear shorn lamb. 


Winooski Falls, Oct. 13, 1856. 

Mr. Forrester:— Dear Sir—I will take 
the liberty to write a few lines to one I have 
loved so well, yet never saw. 
ing very patiently tosee your phiz, and hope 
it will be a new year’s gift to your boys and 
girls. Ithink you are not very tall, neither 
very short,with dark hair, dark eyes, fair com- 
plexion, and dark whiskers, and on the whole 
very good looking, if we may judge a per- 
son’s looks from his literary taste. This is the 
third year I have taken your Magazine, and I 
like it far better than any periodical I ever 
saw. I have been in Boston. I saw the Great 
tepublic launched; and if I ever go there 
again I shall call on your venerable self. I 
have tried hard to get some new subscribers 
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Sut I am wait- | 


| for you; but the children here are not so wil- 
ling to take it themselves as they are to read 
|mine. Is this fair? But I mean to continue 
taking your highly valued Magazine as long 
as Ican earn the money. I have saved almost 
this dollar, and father gave me the rest; and 
as no agent has come round yet, I will send it 
| to you, hoping you will excuse all mistakes, 
for I am but ten years old, and not accus- 
| tomed to writing letters. I go to school, and 
hope soon to learn to write better. I wish to 
remain, One of your boys, 
J. ALBERT COBURN. 





Thank you for your love to me, my Al- 
bert. Ilike the tone of your letter, and love 
you in spirit. I think the boys who read my 
| Magazine in your village and yet won't 
subscribe for it, are —they are — what are 
|they? Good fellows? Nota bit of it. Not 
one of them will ever be President of the 
United States. The boys who subscribe for 
my Magazine are the boys for me and for 
President, too, for I know they would make 
good ones, if they take the good advice I 


is 


| give them. You may show them this, Albert, 
if you please. Perhaps they will win my 
| good opinion by sending a gold dollar to Mr. 
tand in season to get the January number, 
with my mysterious phiz in it. 
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My friend Peter was in high spirits last| print them, just as they are: and if they 


month. The fine cool weather after elec- 
tion day had all the effect of “ laugh- 
ing gas’? upon his sensitive mind. Had 
you seen him working at his puzzle-mill, you 


would have laughed to see what queer things | 
But when those | 


he put into its hopper. 
queer things came out in the shape of mys- 


terious enigmas, crack riddles, and tough | 
questions, you would have thought him | 
“See! see! Mr. Forrester,’ he} 


crazy. 


| 





shouted, as he tossed his cap into the air'| 
and jumped after it with the agility ofa} 


young harlequin; “see, sir! Aren’t they 
fine, eh? 
a first-rate grist?’ 

“I’m not much of a judge, Peter,”’ said I, 


Don’t you think I’ve ground out | 
| piercing glance. 


“but my Magazine children can tell. I’ll| 


don’t turn out to be as you recommend 
them, Ill have no more to do with your 
mill!”’ 

On hearing me speak thus, Peter looked 
grieved. The corners of his lips quivered, 
and I thought I saw a tear or two in the 
poor fellow’s eyes. Perhaps it was only 
my fancy, though I thought I saw him 
weep. So I said to myself, “ Peter is such 
a simple-hearted creature, and has such an 
attachment to me, he cannot endure the 
bare suspicion that I doubt the quality of 
his new batch of riddles.’ Poor Peter! I 
don’t know when I shall forget his sad, 
It touched my heart, 
which, by the way, is easily moved to pity, 
and I said to him, 
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“Peter, my boy, don’t look so sorrowful. 
I didn’t wish to hurt your feelings by my 
remark. I don’t doubt the quality of your 
puzzles. Indeed, I think them as good as 
some I have seen in a book published in 
London. 


a good large grist in season for the January 


So cheer up, and grind me out 


number.”’ 
If Peter had seen the ghost of a donkey 
rise with solemn face from the hopper of 


his mill, he could not have looked more | 


frighted than after 1 made this remark. I 
was about to ask what his strange man- 
ner meant. But he cut me off by seizing 
his mill—it was not much larger than a 
good sized coffee mill—and leaving the 
room without a word. 

“ Well, well,’ said I to myself, “ Peter is 
the hardest puzzle I ever saw. Who ever 
reads Peter so as to understand him, could 
untie the Gordian knot. But—but—what’s 
this he 

The cat was out of the bag —the rid 
solved; for, lo! on the spot where his mill 
had stood, was a book filled with puzzles. 
I opened it, and found it to contain the very 


1 
lle 


enigmas, riddles, and conundrums which 


he had pretended to grind out for the espe- | 
cial use aid benefit of my children. At | 


first I was inclined to be angry; but that I 
could not do without ruffling the folds of 
my dignity—you know I pride myself 
greatly on maintaining my dignity —so I 
calmed the rising storm, and said, 

“ Never mind. Peter has furnished me 
with good puzzles, anyhow; better, proba- 
bly, than if he had ground them in that 
famous mill of his. They are none the 
worse, either, for having made a voyage 
over the Atlantic. But, then, I don’t like 
the idea of having been taken in by the 
scamp. 
millionth hair on my best wig that it’s only 
a coffee-mill, after all; and I’ve been badly 
O, Peter! Peter! I al- 


ways fancied I saw a gleam of roguishness | 


hoaxed by Peter. 


in your sleepy eyes. However, if you come 
here again, I’ll lock you up until I can get 
my magazine family together, and then [ll 
hand you over to the boys, that they may | 
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A puzzle-mill? I’ll wager the], 
| they want. 








turn your jacket inside out, and drum you 
out of the Forrester Family to the tune of 
the Rogue’s March.” 

With thi@reflection, I dismissed further 
thoughts of Peter. I will print his puzzles, 
however, for they are capital, if he did crib 
them. Should 1 have occasion to call 
you all together to drum Peter out, I wil! do 
so by getting a trumpet which will give out 
sounds loud enough to be heard all over the 
United States! If I can find a man with 
breath enough in his lungs to blow it, I will 
send him to the highest peak of the Alle- 
ghanies, and bid him blow like a good fel- 
low. When, therefore. you hear the tra, la, 


la of such a trumpet, playing the Rogue’s 
March, please “fix up” and start for Bos- 
ton Common, which I hereby appoint to be 
the place of meeting. Look out, then, for 
the trumpet. Meanwhile, see if you can eke 
out answers to the puzzles which Peter pre- 
tended to grind out of his own mill. There 
is areal lot of them, and they will serve 
you well for Christmas pastimes. 


RIDDLES. 
6. 
What is it that women usually work on 
} and men at—the woman for amusement, the 
| man for interest — the woman’s often a flowery 
way, the man’s as often a thorny one? 


i. 
If you and he place three bees near togeth- 
er, and Jengthen them by an ell, why will 
your work be mere froth? 
8. 
My days were spent in merriment, 
When I was a careless boy; 
*Twas a dainty treat my first to eat, 
And my last was a special joy. 
Now I’ve my whole, a merry soul 
By all my guests I'm reckoned; 
With girl and boy I still enjoy 
My first and lively second. 


Be 


No one likes to be me; some like to hold me; 
yet, till they give me up, they cannot get what 


10. 
There is a little number 
That you, reader, must guess; 
Add now one letter to it, 
And it will be one less. 


11. 


My last wil] name an ornament 
That on fair hands doth glow: 

My whole is, too, an ornament 

It decks my first, I know. 








12. 
My first is found at every inn, 
My next is to succeed ; 
My whole I get at shops in town, 
And very cheap indeed. 


13., 
My first is of the greatest worth, 
“Lis found beneath your feet in earth; 
My next belongs to me alone; 
Tis what po person elise can Own; 
And inmy whole my first is found, 


Down in the damp and chilly ground, 


ENIGMAS, CHARADES, &c. 
19 
To some I may appear strange, 
For meanings | have many; 
I’m sometimes of the greatest worth— 
Yet oft worth buta penny. 
Foremost in battle I am seen, 
And midst the awful roar, 
While sabres Clash and cannon sound, 
I fiereely on Ward pour. 
Destruction creat abroad I cause— 
At home, mirthful and gay. 
Great lords and princes welcome me, 
Cheir splendor to display. 
I’m patronized by noblest lords,— 
By knights of highest birth; 
I often vain amusement give, 
Vain gaiety and mirth. 
To bovs lam quite useful— 
Used in every game; 
Then, youthful reader, cannot you 
At once pronounce my name? 
A mortal wound I otten cause; 
But 'm amusing, too, 
And when the snow is on the ground 
Some make me—do not you? 
This earth I much resemble, 
I'm expansive and I’m round. 
To some almost unknown, 
With some I’m much renowned. 
Though large in size, yet always 
I’m found in every eye, 
You could not see without me— 
Say, can you this deny? 
My meanings I have briefly, 
Yet plainly to you told: 
Then, gentle reader, now I pray 
These mysteries unfold. 


20). 


When neither sound nor voice is heard, 
No lips to utter e’en a word, 
Phen I exist, and not before — 
Now name me —I exist no more. 
21. 
An island circled by the waves, 
iler strength owes to my first; 
Aided by them, her faithful next, 
Whom she with care has nursed, 


My whole just now is one of joy, 
Anon perchance of woe: 

Tis ever changing; all we know, 
‘Tis wisely ordered so. 


| 


My first is vain; my second is 
whole a weed. 
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strong; My 
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} 23. 
My first is a noun in the language of France, 
W hich on every coast may be seen at a glance; 
A pronoun my next, in our own mother 
tongue, 
And the praise of my whole should be never 
unsung. 
24. 
flowe'er the mind of man its powers may 
strain, 
fo comprehend my whole, it tries in vain. 
Behead me, and I’m limited, you'll find; 
lake but one step, and I am left behind; 
behead again and now ’msmaller still, 
And often help the gambier’s purse to fill. 


> 
> 


or 
~~ 
My first is bitter, my second is small, 
My whole the gents you frequently call. 


"2 


Of my whole my first doth form a part, you ’ll 
see ; 


’ 


My last is what my first should always be. 


| a 

i ai. 

| Take my whole from my first, and I am of no 

i use. 

I’m not seen where there’s war, but where 

there's a truce; 

I was used, as we read. by our fathers of old, 

And my second,though ne’er seen,is oft bought 
and sold: 

My first in the autumn is seen in full force, 

And, though no kind of carriage, is drawn by 
a horse: 

= what is more strange, though humble I 

j 1. 

W hen I travel, my master can but follow me. 


28, 

| Though often doomed the weight of poverty 
to bear, 

In early youth I’m reared with tender care; 

Death to most sorrows puts a timely end, 

But when I’m dead, ’tis then to work I bend. 


29. 


From dust I came, and when I’m turned to 
dust, 
*Tis then in me that men put all their trust. 


30. 


My first a conveyance; my second is speak- 
ing of self; my third a common. article in the 
draper’s shop; my whole a place where con- 
sultations are held. 


81. 

To those who do my name pursue, 

lama word of letters few: 

I once destroyed this earth, ’tis true; 

My number is but five; 

Now take one letter from my store, 
I change from what I was before; 
For now I’m that and nothing more 

Which keeps mankind alive; 
Cut head and tai) from off the same, 
And now I to you show the name, 
Uf what some gamblers call a game, 
i And pleasure thence derive. 
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82. 


My first, ar singular, tis true, 
Is pretty much the same as you; 

My second sees, as in a glass, 

The hours and minutes as they pass, 

Is often quick, yet without motion, 

And powerless, though it beunds the ocean. 
My whole, though great in numbers reckoned, 
Is not so numerous as my second. 


33. 


When fiery courser urges on his steed, 

Do but my first, he’ll gently pace the mead. 

When headlong passions o’er the reason sway, 

Do it again, and see them all obey. 

My second holds upon the surgy main, 

Next to supreme, on deck his stormy reign. 

But when a knight from guarded castle walls 

Proclaims my whole, mark, how the sound 
appals! 

And many a king has yielded up his fame, 

In pale or blushing silence at my name. 





ARITHMETICAL PUZZLE. 


At a time when eggs were scarce, an old wo- 
man who possessed some remarkably good- 
laying hens, wishing to oblige her neighbors, 
sent her daughter round with a basket of eggs 
to three of them: at the first house, which was 
the squire’s, she left half the number of eggs 
she had and half a one over; at the second 
she left half of what remained, and half an 
egg over; and at the third she again left half 
of the remainder and half one over; she re- 
turned with one egg in her basket, not having 
broken any. Required—the number she set 
out with? 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES. 


NOVEMBER NUMBER. 


Maria Tilden’s Enigma — Eldebardefoski- 
fonia. 

15. Sea-sons. 
18. Goose-berry. 

ARITHMETICAL Puzzi_Es.—1. 66-6. 2. 
Eight cats. 3. Place the Roman figures on a 
piece of paper, and draw a line through the 
middle of it, the upper part will be VII. 

ANAGRAMS.—1. Charades. 2. Male. 3. 
Patience. 4. Revolution. 5. Presbyterian. 
6. Old England. 7. Monarch. 8. Embargo. 

TRANSFOSITIONS. — Rheumatism. 

RIppLEs.—1. Civic. 2. Dim. 8. A tree. 
4. Gold. 5. COCOA. 

CoNUNDRUMS. —1. Throw him out of a win- 
dow and he will come down plump. 2. Be- 
cause it makes her hear. 3. Because it is for- 
ward the main hatch. 4. Because it goes from 
mouth to mouth. 5. Because they are an acre 
(acher). 6. Because it must be broke before it 
comes to the yoke (yolk). 7. Because he will 
take tothe cup. 8. Because a bee (B) follows 
it. 9. Because he creates stories. 10. Be- 
cause it contains /fowl-in-pieces. 11. When 
they are chattering. 12. Because it will con- 
vert oats into goats. 13. Because both study 
profits (prophets). 14. They scintillate (sin 
till late). 





16. War-den. 17. Ear-nest. 
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